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PREFACE. 



Whether the Theory here advanced be the true Theory of 
the Greek Verb or not, there appear to be a unity and a com- 
pleteness in it, which will claim the attention of scholars who 
have any taste for the investigation of such subjects. 



It unfolds itself with ease and simplicity; and is far 
carried out to show that there can be no difficulty in applying 
it to all forma and modifications of the Verb, with very few 
cases of exception. No one Verb, indeed, will be found to lie 
over the whole system; but the whole of almost every Verb 
will be sustained by it; anomalies being comparatively rare, 
whether in form or peculiar meaning and use. 

It is no mere love of theorising which has led to this produc- 
tion ; the observance of facts and materials, with their affinities, 
accounts for the whole of it. 



Of course it wUl have its opposed opinions. The Authoi' 
takes his stand, it is true, upon ground now generally settled, 
namely, that short and simple forms are the roots or originals of 
the rest : yet, when he produces arrangements, and gives ex- 
planations of causes and effects, which have not been given 
before, he cannot expect them to be generally received, even 
though they be true, without severe and long criticism. He 
has weighed them, however, for twenty years since the main 
body of the work was written, other things being gradually 
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added ; and he thinks that they will mostly survive the ordeal, 
and prove themselves more and more to be sound and valid, the 
more they are severely investigated. 

Some writers, not of the largest minds, may forthwith con- 
temn the opinions here advanced; and some may adopt them 
without acknowledgement: but others, whose really great 
learning and reputation permit them to afford to be generous 
to one soliciting their regard, will give them a fair consideration, 
and vindicate main truths, even though errors also, of minor 
character, may appear amongst them. 

Relying upon this, and having little leisure for literary con- 
tentions amidst more important occupations, the Author presents 
his work to Grecian scholars without further anxiety on the one 
hand, and (as he hopes) without presumption on the other. 

It is imimportaut to say wherefore he determines to assume 
a name, or why it should be 

JUNIUS. 



ERRATA. 

Page 8. line 2L, for " Impeifectum " read " Perfectum." 

15. ... 3. from bottom, for " xxi. note k " read " xxii. note i>." 

S2. ... 8. dele the comma after ^iihfAiv. 

44^ ... 3 for " note d " read " note I." 

«. ... 11 for " 'hy*'\ " read *• ID^M" 

ax ... 11 for "ni»3" read "01^3. " 

for " ^a •' read " ^3 .'• 

la for " *a " read " ^5l.'» 

. ♦ 

65. ... 6. for " Lxxx." read " lxxxii." 

68. ... 15. for "XXXI." read" xxxm." 



THB 

EVOLUTION 



THE GREEK VERB. 



I. In order to understand the Greek Verb, with respect to 
the proper evolution of it, the names, which the yarious tenses 
or forms now bear, should be entirely put out of mind. The 
same mufrt be said respecting the derivations of them from one 
another, as given hj the ancient grammarians ; the anomalies are 
eo frequent. 

For many obvious remarks, in themselves of little moment, 
but, as parts of a system, important, I ask the candour of the 
learned reader ; and as to the new assumptions which I make, 
I hope that they will either be so fairly self-evident, or so sup- 
ported by simple and clear proof, that the system propounded 
will generally commend itself to the understanding with the un- 
assuming force of truth and nature. 

If we glance over all the forms of a Greek Verb at one 
general view, it is obvious to suppose, or to assume, that the 
most simple forms are the earliest, and that the others have 
arisen out of them. It will be granted as a general, though not 
as a universal, theory, that the tendency of design, in generating 
or multiplying distinctive verbal signs, is to lengthen words '; 
though the tendency of common use, without any design of ■ 
m airing new forms, is to shorten them." But since there are 
other differences between verbal forms having similar power, 

' Aa frurrw, or rfrrafuu, Jrom rirni. 

^ e.g. Second pegvonanngalor, and tiurdpenmu^nral, in punTeTetlM. 
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besides those occasioned by contractions or abbreviations, and 
since those differences are evidently too great to be undesigned, 
(and design must be allowed to have generated the longer from 
the shorter, and not the shorter from the longer,) there appears 
nothing, a priori^ erroneous in the assumption, that the shorter 
forms, generally speaking, contain the ancient rudiments of the 
verb. 

A selection of short cognate forms is soon made, beautiful for 
its completeness, and for its near coincidence with ancient verbal 
systems in other languages, the Hebrew in particular. 

II. Take, for instance, the foUowmg : — TTIIE, TTim, 
rrmiN, and TETTHEN or "ETTHON. These forms (I do 
not say words, but forms,) we find all in the active voice, or 
species, and in what are called the imperative and indicative 
moods.® The subjunctive twc©, and rvTroifii, as also rwreLv, I 
pass by at present, as not being so purely elementary as the 
others. 

We have then another set, or Order of Forms, somewhat 
longer, very naturally derivable from these : as TTIIEE -H, 

TTHE'Il -n, TTnE'flN -XIN, 'ETT'HEEN -HN, or 'ETT- 
nEON -OTN. These also are all foimd in Active use ; even 
the form in rfv.^ Their places will be noticed hereafter. They 
have also their cognate forms subjunctive, &c. 

A third set of Active Forms, in three branches, we find in 
such words as Twrroi and Tvyjto) ; TvtttcoVj rvyjrcDVj and Tineas ; 
"Etvtttov and srvyjra; contracted from ti/tt^o), nmiacoy Txrrri- 
TG)v, nnriaayv, ivTriaas^ krinreTov, irvTrsaa: and these have a 
natural derivation from the foregoing order, Ti;7ria>, TimicoVf 
&c, by the insertion of an emphatic letter, t or a. There are 
also cognate forms subjunctive, &c. belonging to this order, as 
well as the other two. ® 

^ The corresponding Hebrew Forms are as follows : 

IpQ Infin. and Imper. 
IpQK Future, or Propensitive. 

iPIQ Present Participle. 
^]1*lpQ Preter, or Perfect. 

And these are aU the temporal forms which the Hebrew verb possesses ; and 
with which, of course, all the requisite functions of a verb are accurately 
and intelligibly performed. *11pB, be it remembered, is present : and all the 
species taken together produce no greater number of temporal forms than 
tnese. 

" Obs. : ^<^, l^driv- 

• MATTHiiE, in treating " Of the Characteristic of the Tenses," thus ex- 

Eresses himself as to radical and derivative forms : — " Generally speaking," 
e says, " the primitive forms of the Greek verbs are probably very simpe, 
only monosyllables and dissyllables ; and consisting at most of four letters. 
At a very early period of the language, however, the propensity to lengthen 
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These three sets of forms we shall take and deal with alone 
for a while : but the way must first be cleared by the following 
remarks : — 

It will be observed that I admit a collateral or concomitant 
view of the Reduplicate Formsy Tin/Tra, &c I am of the opinion 



the form of the present appeared, either in changing \hQ short vowel of the 
radical syllable into the fonj? one, or by insertmg a consonant, or taking a 
double consonant instead of a simple one ; e. g. ^fxiffi', ^dirrwy ^trrta, for 
ippdSw, fihdeot, Htpa, or by lengthening the termination w into a«, e», o», ciyw, 
avw, &c. Sometimes, by prefixing a syllable, ii^dtncw from Bduj Saim ; and 
frequently by combining several modes of this extension. Thus, from \d€wf 
\-fi€o» (hence \i^o/a(u), \dfi,€<a (hence Ion. dxdfjuperiv), and Kafiedpti, Many of 
these new forms were used only in the present and imperfect, while the rest 
of the tenses were taken from the radical verb, and from verbs quite dif<* 
ferent, agreeing only in signification : as <p4p(a, fut. ciUrw, perf. iyipfoxBt, aor. 
ijueyKa and livtyKov. Such are properly the defective or anomalous verbs. 
Others, although their futures cannot be derived from the presents in use, 
yet agree with many others in the characteristic of the future, and in its 
relation to the present, and in the formation of the rest of the tenses ; so that 
tiiis agreement or analogy seems to constitute a rule. Thus, e. g. all verbs 
in ffffta or ^u, which have in the fut. 1. (», in the aor. 2. have y ; again, in 
the aor. 2. 5, when the fut. 1. has <r. These, therefore, as well as the above- 
mentioned fixdm-iuj fidtrru)^ irpdcrffw, <ppd^(o, are assigned to the regular verbs. 

*^ Such primitive, but obsolete verte, however, must be assumed only when 
the formation of certain tenses cannot be otherwise explained, as is the case 
in the above-mentioned verbs, and some others, particularly those in cvot 
(tt«) and JVtf. We should, for instance, misapply the observation if we 
derived such futures as r^to, (pcwS^ ktcv^, fia\a; or aorists, as lrdicf\v^ tKnrov^ 
%hMBov\ from obsolete forms Tvir», ^tbw, icrivto^ /3i\ctf, rcbroi, A/iroi, }JSw\ since ^aiw, 
Kr^imf /3aXw are derived according to the regular formation of verbs with 
A, ju, Vy p. The future r^w could nave no other form, even if it came imme- 
diately from n^eo, not rinca ; for the r is always omitted before the o- in the 
future. The aorists irdinjyy ixmov^ ixoBov are formed according to the general 
rule, that the aor. 2., as it is called, always changes the radim syllable into 
a short one ; and, where this is not practicable, abbreviates the torm by an- 
other method ; as in verbs in /«, imperf Irf^v, aor. 2. laijy." (Gr. Gr. 171.) 

BuTTMANN has the following remarks bearing on the same subject : — 
^* 1. In Greek, as in Latin, the present is considered as the jmTiczpaZ tense : 
tliat is to say, the tense which serves for the formation of all the other 
tenses. This process is easy in most verbs, since on rejecting the w, we find 
the root and characteristic of the verb, which are the basis on which all the 
other forms of the verb are built. 2. But in many verbs, that which re- 
mains, after rejecting the w of the present, is not to be immedititely taken 
for the pure root of the verb ; for, on stripping other tenses of the same verb 
of their peculiar terminations and augments, we find a root left, which is 
more or less difierent from the root of the present ; so that we must discri- 
minate which form of root is the primitive one. 

*' 3. This difference consists, in one part of these verbs, merely in the vowel, 
and chiefly in the alteration of the three short vowels, «, a, o. As there is 
nothing in simple vowels why one should be considered as the radical vowel 
rather than the other, the vowel of the present tense is, for uniformity*8 
sake, considered as the radical vowel; as, for instance, in t^4>w, ^pci^v, 
r4rpwpa ; exactly like cleave, clave, cloven, in English. 4. But the root of the 
verb in the present tense is in many verbs of a lengthened and fuller form, 
partly through a long vowd or a diphthong, whUst the other tenses have a 
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of tliose^ who hold that these forms are not to be considered as 
essential parts of the simple verb, but as constituting a distinct 
kind of verb in themselves ; the force of which is to give the 
perfect action, passion, or condition of the simple verb, clothed 
with a possessive or perpetuative power : a fluxional power, it 
may be called, indicating the continuance of that action, &c., 
either in force or in effect. Such at least appears to be the 
native power of this kind of verb, however it may have been 
partially departed from. It adds to the integral meaning of the 
simple verb, but furnishes it with no additional temporal forms, 
as it has been assmned to do. In fact, it has the same system 
of temporal forms in itself, which the simple verb possesses with- 
out it, and no others. It is adverted to, therefore, in a way of 
collateral consideration, rather than as forming an essential 
additional part of those common ramifications of the verb, 
which I am endeavouring to investigate. The difference, in 
fact, by which it is distinguished from the system of the simple 
forms, is not of a temporal character, but conjugational, like 
that between Hithpael and Kal in Hebrew. 

Again, it appears unnecessary to treat separately, and at 
length,- of what are called Verbs in MI. All the forms which 
they exhibit are referable to the other system in fl, except two. 



short vowel ; and partly through a greater number and variety of con- 
sonants : e. g. A.€^x», ^Xiirov ; t^icw, h-aiajy ; fidWco^ tS&Kov ; r{nrro»^ irvmiv ; 
rditrffw, Myriv. There is even a considerable number of verbs, of which the 
present offers a still greater variety, and sometimes an additional syllable : 
as \afji€dtfw<, where the root is \afi€ay, whilst other tenses, iXaiSov, Kiv^oijm, make 
the root A.o§, \ijg. This is the principle on which the present tense of a verb 
frequently appears in a fuller rorm than other tenses of the same verb. 

^' 5. It is, no doubt, more natural and easier to adopt the simple root than 
the fundamental one : but as it would disturb the uniformity of the gram- 
matical process, if the present of such verbs were derived from other tenses, 
grammarians have inti^uced the following theory. 

" As there are verbs with double forms of the present^ one simple and the 
other more full, for instance, Kelicn and hJLfiirdyw^ Udm and Mia, one of which 
generally is less used, or even obsolete, we assume for tenses not analogous 
with the present another disused verbal form, and give to it ^e form of a 
present tense for granmiatical purposes : for instance, t[\aeov is considered as 
coming from a disused present \dem or A^gw." (See Larger Gr. Gr. § 92.) 

The earlier investigations of Hemstebhuts, Yalcknaeb, and Lennep 
{and Scheide), preceded by Sgaligeb and Yossius in similar etymological 
enquiries, have all had their theoretical superfluities, and their deficiencies as 
to accurate observation of facts : but they have also exhibited such acute 
and correct elucidation of their subject, in some points, as to deserve very 
much of the praise even of subsequent advances in it. 

The general idea of all is. Simplicity the root of Luxuriancy ; though 
some facts are unobserved by them, or passed by without being systemati- 
cally disposed of in just accordance wim that idea : as when |a\w, for in- 
stance, v€fiw, (pavM, (rvfpQ^ rc^cD, &c., are said to proceed from }lfax4<ra>, yefi4<ra>j 
^av^«, <nr€p€V«, rtfieffw; the fact being iust the contrary, if the identity of 
^^aK& with ^^4u be considered : for \^£rv is from }^a\4(o^ as will be proved. 
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the present and the imperfect, as tliey are called, of the indicar 
tive mood. These two fornis, whether belon^ng to simple verbs 
of this class, as ^fd, or reduplicate, as Ti&tipu, are but another 
exhibition, probably dialectical, certainly very ancient, of the pri- 
mary forms TvTrm or rirvTra, and "Etuttct' or trhvirev. The mere 
terminating of the first person angular in /u, and not in o)', is 
the chief difference in the case of the former ; for the retiuning 
of at in the termination of the third person singular is found also 
in Verbs in fl^: the voweb ri, a, or v, in the second and third 
persons form no essential difference from £i ; and the circumflex 
on the penultimate of the third person plur^-is not universal"', 
and seems to be anomalous. In the case of the latter, or preter, 
forms, the main difference is in the long vowels of the singular 
terminations, the other vowels corresponding with them in the 
plural being short ; while it is usual Uiat in such forms, in other 
verbs, they should all be equaL' Dual persons I overlook 
throughout, as not being a part of the original language. The 
Cohans are said never to have had them." 

' Probably a coalition of o with the root, from iyh ; as iyi would originally 
be written. It seeniB, in die production of Terbal fornu, that sonietiiiieg 
the vowels a, *, o, when they are tiie final letters of true roots, are changed 
or absorbed in the combination with Pronominal affixes ; and that some- 
times ( ia assumed to the root (always when it ends with a consonant), and 
dealt wil^ in the same way of change or coalitioD. 

■ See. n E. 5 : 

"Out* ^ujAiUTd 
Aa^Tp^ wan^mypai ^(\ov^^>vi 'nKuvoio^ 
" The antanmal star, whidi moat splendidly sheds abroad its light," &c. 
n. I. 323.: 

'ni 8' 6prit iirrSiri noairBiai irpt^ippin 
MdoTiw', twfl Ki Xigjiri. 

" As a bird uses to bring food, when she can catch it, to her onfeathered 
young ones." 

Bather read, x-i^i^aWn and wpB^ipvn, as Buttuaiin quotes the words. 
(Interm. Gram. § 106. oba. 10.) Indicatives they must needs be; the sense 
necessarily requiring it : and rinrrn is a regular .^lic form for tirwrti. 

Damu bbjb of irivi4ioli-ii<ri; — '■ Forma est Dorica, et in specie Rhe^orum, 
nt Pap{fToyn in « efferant per ifiri, e. c. Xfyti A^yiwi, ^4ptt ^tp^oi ; etuun con- 
tracta in ti, ut mil rirtai. Dicitur is loquendi modus etiam S 'leiniioi quia 
TK)eta Ijricus 6 ^evuos hoc genere terminationis verborum delectatus est. 
Distinguenda ergo est hiec forma Dorica et 'Kimtta ab ilia quaudo tertin- 
persoiue sing. oonj. act. adjungitur syllaba iri, e. c. Xiy^ kiyjiin, ubi iota sub- 
Bcriptum locum habet." 

' Obs. f oirl, from ^q/il or ^/li, 

' What is said hereafter respecting tie length of the singular persons of 
the I^pensitive forms will tend to obviate the objection agamst the original 
connexion of r(Sriiu with r^inro, arising firom the smgnlar persons of the latter 
beiiig short. Tide note ■, pages. 

^ See FosTBK on Accents, page 45. ch^. 4., who qootee Cobihthds. 
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nL The Forms, then, as before selected, together with the 
collateral Keduplicate Forms, may be arranged as follows, ac- 
cording to their Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary Orders, 



First Order. 

TTHE. 



'Lnperative 



Tervre. 



Second. 

rcrvrce, €t. 



Third. 

TVTTTf. 

rerwp€. 



TTn«. 



Propensi- 
tives. 

TTn, or TTIIE, 
is the Root, 

and the true | Participial 
sim^de Lifi- J Forms, 
nitiye. So 

is T«TWir€, of 
theRedupli- 
cate Forms. 

Freters. 



TCTWCI. 



TwrecDj CD. 



rervirca. 



Derived 
Infinitives. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



TVTTTfi). 1. 

TU^TG). 2. 

3. 

rcirv^a. 



TTnnN. 


TVTTSODVf Sv. 

rennrcwf. 


TVTTTODV. 1- 

Tuyjra)v. 2» 
rxj^as. 3. 

rerv^Xi^s. 


• ETTHEN, 

or 

ETTHON. 

erennrey^ 


ervTreeVy rfv, 
or 


eTVTTTOV. 1. 


eru^. 3. 

crerv^€iy. 


crennrcei', €iy. 


—ecu 






\^ rennrcyeu. 


TVTreetVj sly, 

rennniyai. 


Tl/TTTe^V. 1. 
TV^SIV. 2. 

Tvyfrau 3. 

Tcrv^yeu. 



IV. Now here, the form (1.) TTIIE is assumed as the root of 
the whole series. It is fomid in the imperative mood : and 
** this tense," observes Dr. Val.pt, with a mixture of truth and 
error, "appears to be the root of the verb." — The roots, indeed, 
of every language appear most abundantly in its simple im- 
perative forms; as. Strike^ Say: but it is not as they are im- 
peratives, but rather as they are infinitives, so called, that 
they are to be considered in the character of roots. The whole 
host of infinitive terminations active ^ with comparatively few 

> This is not the place to give a Table of Infinitive Forms ; bift one is 
given at the end. 

Roots will ffenerally be discovered by clearing the Simple Infinitive of the 
terminations formed by fieyaif or portions of it ; and equally by casting away 
the terminations from the Simple Imperatives. 

Ah appears from i6fxtym, Od. A. 317. and elsewhere : from ^fjtty, H. A, 379. 
i from ifjLfycuy Od. A. 385., to be, passim ; from llfuy, H. A. 299. 391. passim. 
I from X/MVy Od. E. 479. 

ek appears from ^ka>, Od. A. 130 ; Ah from S^w. e^s and Ahs, or ^4ti 
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exceptionSf ore now found in -fityai, or ita abbrevrntiona. But 
before the habit of adding fievcu arose, which afterwards deviated 
into abbreviations, TTHE was doubtlees the simple form of the 
infinitive ; the originsd form. So in Hebrew, (of which we have 
older writing than of any other language, and therefore more 
traces of originality preaerred,) the infinitive haa retained the 
simple form, without any additional terminalion, and assimilates 
with the imperative, 

TTIIE, then, we aaeume to be the original simple infinitive 
form, the verbal sign of an act in the abstract. 

It may just be observed, by the way, that the derivative 
infinitive, now in common use, and connected with this primary 
order of forma, is thus deduced: •nnre-fisvai, Tinri/iev, ruTreev, 
Twetv", not TvyrstP. The form rvireip is evident in the word 
X^BH', belonging to the aimple primary verb X^o). The word 
tAtwv itself is supplanted and obsolete. But TinretP belongs only 
to the form Tvir^ a. ^tj/il Bi] Selv Ei<rtpipEiv yfp^fuiTo. (Ztem. 
Olynth, A.) Eunf^pHv is of this order ; Sew of the secondary 
order. 

A reference to the verbs in /ii, shows that this order had also 
infinitives of the form Twivai, constructed with the latter part of 
the termination fisvai : so Sivai, Bovat, said to be poetic ; ^voh 
&c The termination ijvai belongs to the second order. 

The same form, TTIIE, as the imperative, commands the 
act, expressed by the root, definitively. The time is future. 

To chll any form of the imperative character by a name 
(aorist) which implies the command of a past act, seems quite at 
variance with common sense. " Some," therefore, " have called 
the first and second aorists imperative the first and second 
futures." ( Valpy,) A similar correction might equally well be 



Mid M01, indicate the same. And do donbt oTJifli, ovoth once existed, indi- 
cating irri to be the true root. It may be observed, by tlie way, that n^ 
fhoviA probably be nilhout the circunmex : ii contains two short vowels, a * ; 
and there is no other latent. It is not, however, of the primary order, bnt 
the secondary. 'l appears from ISi, H. A. 32. 

Radical words ending jn consonants assume ( or a to themselves when 
used verbally ; aa TH or Tm, TTn-t, or TtYl-o-ntv, Stc. Roots ending in 
vowels generally work without this lud : as eE, at (i) ; 40, to (i) ; ^A, ^ (ft) ; 
KAT, kKS(6C) ; I, r(a<) ; ^ttf^y, &C. 

Such as adopt it appear to be but few comparatively, when carefully dis- 
tinguished, as real roots, from derivative verbs of the secondary order, which 
are very numerous. But we have ai, B(( ; ra, iri« ; BE, a™, I run, Aiaiur, &e. 
— In some cases the < and o appear to enter into the Primary Simple fbnna, 
while their Reduplicates are found without tiiem : aa in ilav. Sit (for RSiov, 
I3u) : but Nlitttr, Sitm, in the primary reduplicate, And StSltiuy, Mlrrt, 
MtHror, ore of die secondary order. This is anomalous. See some particular 
specimens of umple roots and their derivative forms at the end. 

~ See SiAMFiELii's prefatory Semarht on Matthub. But he should 
not have called fiow onginal. 
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applied either to the name perfectmn or imperfectum^ as far as 
it indicates anything past. *^ Imperfectiun Imperativi^ ci!Un 
ubique terminationem Praesentis sequatur, imo Praesentis signifi- 
cationem induit." {Lennep^ eh. 6. towards the end.) Understand 
the " Praesens " to be Propensitive, and the remark is correct. 
Toirrovl rolvw Xafii Tov aTi<f>avov. {Ari^toph, Nub. 256.) 
*^Then, take this chaplet;" simply commanding a future act. 
B aXe asavTov Karto. {St Matt. iv. 6.) '* Cast thyself down." 
Ahfta fJuSX' h arparav i\0l (HA. 70.) "Go quickly to the 
host." 

Of the same order are all such verbs as Xiysy vifie, eKs, or/ey 
Si\Sy ^pSj rUf SvEf Kptvey fiivs^ rpifiSj ehri^ svpiy iSi^ &c. &c ; 
though not consigned to aorism^ because not supplanted^ as the 
former are by TsAfifiowe^ fioKKsy Spvovy &a 

From this root the immediate Derivatives are three other Pri- 
mitive Forms of the First Order : TTIIIl, the propensitive ; 
TTnilN, the PARTICIPIAL ; and ETTHEN, or ETTHON, the 
PERFECT form. The mode of derivation is obvious. ^ 



■ Forms in MI, not reduplicate, are for the most part but another exhibition. 
of this Primary Form : and both forms hardly ever appear together in the 
same verb. Lennep assumes the penultimates, whether of simple or redu- 
plicate forms, to have been originallj short : not t/Oij/u, but rlB^iu ; not ^i^fu, 
but BlBofu ; not ^/ix), but <p4fu or <pafu. This may be doubted ; and whether 
the second and third persons had them short, as ne also assumes, is yet more 
uncertain. The length of the terminations or, c», «, rather indicates r}(Au}, 
fis, i?((ri), all lon^, in verbs in /u. It has been suggested indeed that as cts, ct, 
may be contractions of o/a, co-i, cri : but as this seems difficult to imagine, it 
does nothing to satisfy us either of their existence, or of that of the other 
short terminations. The form called the Preterite Perfect, Terwo, r^wpoj 
is the only Propensitive Form, which clearly exhibits short singular termina- 
tions (irvf^ is not propensitive) : and this, if anything, may afibrd some 
ground for the idea of snort singular terminations in riOnuij &c. But then it 
equally re(]^uires us to imagine that », cis, ct, as collaterals, were once short 
alsa Possibly they were so : that is, o, c;, c or er^ instead of w,.6ts, ci: and 
w, cif, ci, might be the terminations of the corresponding form in the second 
order, instead of £, c<f, c<; the subjunctives also having been analogously 
shorter^ than they are now made to be. Then e/**, e*, cri, tfuv, ere, €kti, being 
the forms of the First Order, ijfu, ijy, ijrt, with tj/xcv^ ijtc, rivri, which really 
exist, belonged to the Second ; a similar arrangement to which, in the case 
of Preter Forms, there can be little or no doubt of. But still, as there are 
no extant instances of the short terminations in singular Propensitives, as 
there are in Preters, nothing can now be altered upon the ground of this 
supposition respecting them. 

The case of the Preterite Forms of this sort of verb is of a different kind ; 
because, as I have said, we have extant instances of short singular termina- 
tions. The augment may have been the distinction of Preters, if the Pro- 
pensitive terminations were all short. 

It may be remarked, that verbs of this character, namely in /u, are said 
to want the forms called the Second Future, the Second Aorist Passive, and 
the Middle Perfect, which may be easily explained ; for the Second Future 
is always characterised as a Present in cc^, om, or o», contracted into & : the 
Second Aorist Passive is mixed up and confounded with the Second Aor. 
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V. (2.) TTIIil Impliee a propensity to the act cagnified by the 
root, the time of that act being future ; whether it take phice> 
or beg^ to take place, at the present moment of speaking, or 
at some time more distantly future ; and whether it be imme- 
diate or remote, in relation to any other given aot or moment. 
Both the Hebrew and the Anglo-Saxon langu^es have but one 
form of thie kind for indicating either the near or remote bearing 
of an act"; which bearing, when expressed absolutely, the 
Greeks afterwards distinctively indicated by two forms, which 
they called a Present and a Future ; and when relatively, by 
another form called Subjunctive: aud the Latins did the same 
after them. 

The true ancient meaning of this form, tightly understood, as 
once the onlt/ form of the kind, aud retaining something of its 
nnirersality even after others were adopted, leaves no reasou for 
Dawes to contend with Kuster about it (see Misc. Crit. p. 78.), 
uor any room for him to call iroica or o-uumo subjunctives. What 
he allows of xaXA> need not be restricted either to the word 
itself or to the Attics ("icaKa quidem apud Atticos lonico 
modd prseseuti KtiKitH), modd future ndKiaay, respondet "), if only 
by the Pneseus we understand an act immediately beginning aud 
propeu^tive, but not in any degree paat. That Pneaens which 
involves past as well as future or propensitive action, or passion, 
is properly and anciently participial. The province of it, how- 
ever, nas been invaded by the propensitive form. 

Many are the instances of this form {called Present) being 
used as a Propensitive or Future, showing its original nature : 
■ Tlpiat S V7T tjoloi irifp Ttv)(iai SaprpfdiiiTts, 
Nijuirli' tni yXat^vpfjaiv iytipofj.£v o^iiv apTja. 

D. e. 530. 



'&yelpofw. We will provoke. The propensitive sense is im- 
posed by the context, both as it precedes taid follows. The 
same word is used subjunctively. Damm says of iytlpofup, 
** lonice pro iysiprnfiev ; nam lombus o et tu in conjunctive "'"■^ 



The 



Active, as 101)1' ; a result not nim&tural^ arisuijg fi^m lues of the pasaive 
verb hereafter to be noticed : and the Middle Perfect is most probftblv the 
reduplicate form in ^i itself, but disguised b7 the termiDBtion bemg difiereat 
irom the usual terminatiou in a : its Pluaq. Perf. also is the Impeifectum of 
the reduplicate forms in )u, somewhat confounded like the Second Aorist. 
There can be little doubt about the original coordinate character of redu- 
plicate forms in lu and the form rinira or tEBu, and that the former all 
grew from simple roots, without the reduplication, as well as the latter. 

• The question, whether the time proper to the Hebrew form IpBK be 
present or future, seems hardly worth an aipiment. If this be not the 
appropriate Future of that language, it has none ; and instead of being com- 
|uete and detenninate, it is the most vagne and insufficient language in the 
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sunt indifferentes." That is, the form with o is often used by 
the lonians subjunctively, liiough it be the primary propensi- 
tive indicative. Observe TL A. 141. : — 

NOi/ S' arySy vrja fiiXawav ipvaaofisv els a\a SiAvf 
'E^ S' ipiras hrvTqhis dryslpofisp^ is S' SKaro/Jufirfv 
QslofisVf av S* avrffv ILpvarjl^ KoKKvirdprjov 

^Epvaa-ofiey, arfsipofisv, l^elofisvy are all of the future or propen- 
sitive character, together with fii]<TOfji£if. Qsiofisp (contr. J^stfieyy 
Od. M. 347.) is not for Sicofisv, but for Siofisy : so we have arsitH 
fisv^TL O. 297.) for (rrhfiev; which arhfjusv itself appears H. A. 
348. edd. vett. : ipeiofisv for ipiofisv^ IL A. 62. ; We will ask. 

So, the same plulologist says concerning oirrv Aios jSiofuu 
^psalv(Il. O. 194,), prsBsens habet vim futuri; nequaquam ego 
regar (movehor) voluntate Javis. (See Damm^s Lex. )8^qi.) — Tt w 
fieloficu, X. 431. ^^ To what purpose shall I live any longer f " 

On ^Epya^at Eur. Med. 888., Porson says, " Satis fre- 
quens apud tragicos est praesens pro futuro." 

E2/At is ahnost always future : " / shall go^ 

AXX' cfryere, K\rfT0V9 oTpvvofiev, ILL 1 65. 
*^ We will (or, let us,) hasten^^ &c. 

'H/Lt€?^ /L6gz/ iK yrjs r^crS' airacpofisv <l>vyy. Eur. Med. 908. 

''H ^v a i^avvto ys Kal varspoy aim^oKriaaSi 
Etnov TLs Kal S/jLOir/s l^e&v hri/rdppoBos iaru 
Nt)v S* aZ Toif9 oKKovs iirielaofiai, ov ks kuxJcUo. 

n. A. '365. and T. 452. 

^^But I shall certainly y?msA you," &c. 

It is quite imnecessary to say, with Hestchius, that i^avvco 
is for i^auvcrto ; and indeed not true. It is propensitive in its 
own right. 

^rjfciri .... 

K\ar, hrsl ovk awalv riva B'^ofisv. Od. A. 544. 

<^ We shall not find any remedy." (See Z. 291. 11. 44.) 

^Avff &v ToX j(pv<rov Kal apyvpov SiScofic. (Herodotus y 9.) 
** For which I will give you," &c. (See St. Luke, xix. 8.) 

lEtlireiv TL hdxreLs, fj aTpaxfyeh ovrays tfo; Antigone, 315. 

*^ Wilt thou permit me to speak, or sliall J turn away, and go 
as I am ? " 

AJycD Be vfuvj ort ov /jltj irLto air aprc ix tovtov tov yewrjfiaTOS 
77J9 afiiriXoVj Says r^y fip^pas^ &c. (St. Matt. xxvi. 89.) **But 
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I say unto you, that I toill not henceforth drink of this fruit of 
the vine, until I drink it new with you," &c. 

Trjv fJLev iyo) axfv vrjt r'ififj koI i/Mois erdpoicri 

Airrbs la)v icKi4Thivhs. IL A. 183. 

" Her (Chryseis) I shall send, &c. : but Briseis shall 1 bring 
away," &c. 

Kidb fiivto fiSTct Tourv, SsSsyfjuivos sUtoksv SXdrjSf 

'H^ ^d<o fjbsrd a aZris^ iirrfv si rots hrirrslXo), II. K. 62. 

*^ Shall I remain there with them, &c., or shall I run to you 
again ?"&c. 

'Epi/ot/o*^ IL O. 351., X. 67. 

It is evident, from the Hebrew language, that with the fore- 
going form alone all the necessary propensitive offices of the 
verb, in the Subjunctive relation, might be discharged with abim- 
dant precision. It is possible, therefore, that that alone may have 
constituted the original subjunctive form of the verb, when used 
with a proper particle.^ 

p Facts show that it is not foreign to the genius of the language to suppose 
the adequacy of an Indicative form to express that for whidi a Subjunctive 
form is generally used ; a particle being always stijfficientlj distinctive. 

In the First Person Singular this is abundantly evident, it heins the same 
under proper arrangement, in most cases, in both moods ; but it a&o appears 
in other persons. For example : 

'AXJC &yer*aX Kiv rrus dwp^ofjieif vTas *AxBU&y. U. B. 72. 

'^lo/icv, 6^pa Kt ^affffoy fyc/po/icv o|^ &p7ia, U. B. 440., K. 146. 

EXkov ris Ktd IfiOiTC ^wy hcvr^^B6s iffri. H. A. 366. 

Not expressing certainty^ 

Mevcts irap* ^/uv. Evr. Med. 316. Elmsly, 

TlpSnoy fily ^c»s ^pe^wri koKus, 

Blor6y dr* dir^cv X^^tovai rixyqis. . Mur, Med. 1069. 

El ii\y yip fcc (re vvy imoKiffofiey ^^ /ic0£/icy. H. K. 449. 

'* For if we ([shall) take a ransom for thee, or (may^ send thee away,*' &c. 
Either expression serves both verbs, though one only is accurate. 

'AAA* tKriQ^f &a rot K^xtipuriU^a 9t&<rofi€v ip&. Od. E. 184. 

*'lFa ttBofitv &fi(f»w. (H. A. 363.) ** That we both may know." N. 327. 
Od. Z. 257. Od. I. 17. c«Scrc, H. 8. 18. 

"Oippa fidtrofxey Xicwfuu r4. Find, 01. 6. 40. 

iSfT^iofxty^ elf /C€y icpwrw ip6^ofuy hmduravrts, H. O. 297. 

Kal dfre fJL^yofity ahrovj <rieeirr4oy fAoi 8oicci clvai, 5ir»s iur^Ki\4<rTaTa fUyufity dfre 
9ii 9oKti inritycUf Ihms &<nl>d\4(rTara Mu/ify, KcAlhcws rit iiriTifitia l|o/i€y. (Xen. 
Cyr. Exp. L 3. circa med.) 

We have also passive indicatives used as subjunctives : -^ V^/i^oi, H. i. 
409. ; otS^croi, 504. ; dirctfo/ioi, B. A. 294 ; rip^ofJMi^ Od. H« 25. ; It^nprai, P. 6. 
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VL (3.) There is, however, another form, concenimg which it 
seems impossible to say with confidence whether it were aa 
original integer of the Primary Verbal System, or whether it 
arose afterwards : and if so, how or when it arose. I refer to the 
form TWO), 17*, jj, &c., which is distinctly used as a subjunctivcy 
and is characterised generally (not always) by a lengthening of the 
terminations of two), us^ su 

The Subjimctive Mood, it will be observed, contains a form of 
this character, as a proper adjunct for every indicative form of 
the propensitive kind, except that called the Second Future 
(prrrA). And even this form, also, under the character of the 
contract present, has a corresponding Subjunctive form, tuttAo, 
G), TVTrerjSy §9, &C. It will be seen, also, that (while twtg), rjSf 
belongs to rvTrro), eis^) twg), 77?, must bespeak the original ex- 
istence of TUTTQi, scs. In such verbs as ^Jyay this form is actually 
apparent, never having been rendered obsolete^ or supplanted by 
such a form as Xi/rro), though the Latin lecto indicates that the 
danger existed. And in all such cases the Present and Second 
Aorist Subjunctive fall to be one and the same form ; as do the 
Imperfect (so called), and the Second Aorist Indicative; and 
also the Participle of the Present and the Participle of the 
Second Aorist. This identity, for one thing, shows that the (so 
called) Second Aorist Subjunctive is in every case really the 
Ancient Present, or, more properly, the Primary Propensitivey 
Subjunctive. And this, again, leads to the further conclusion, 
that the First Aorist Subj. also, rtr^y rfs^ should not be called 
an Aorist, but a Propensitive. And this is decisively confirmed 
by the imavoidable necessity ^ in numberless instances, of under- 
standing it to have a propensitive or future meaning. To call 
these Subjunctive forms by a name that implies a preter act, is 
absurd and misleading upon the very face of it. Even the Per- 
fect (so called), or reduplicate form, is prospective; rervTray, 



OhK oIJ* Ihroi tIs rp4^erai. Eta*. Heracl. 595. See Med. 489. subj. vw irot 
rpdircjfAou. Both occur frequently. 

BuTTBfANN says, " A Present tense, Praterite, and (perhaps periphrastic) 
Future^ are the three most indispensable tenses, with which the scanty old 
language may be supposed to have been satisfied.** But he evidently con- 
siders the reduplicate form to be that Prceterite^ and says again that it was 
a mere Perfect^ naving its proper station with the present and future. (See 
ButtmanrCs Intermediate or larger Grammar, edited by Barker^ § 81. note.) 
The confusion is remarkable. The true character and station of the redu- 
plicate forms, r^nnra or r^inpa, decidedly preclude their being considered 
proper original praeterites, or prseterites at all, except by degeneration. 
I quote his words, however, for the sake of the general ideas they express 
concerning the original simplicity of the verb, though he errs in detail. '^ A 
present tense" (expressed by the participle), " a praeterite, and a future, are" 
doubtless ^* the three most indispensable tenses with which the old language 
may be supposed to have been satisfied." 
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that / may have beaten. And the very features of the forms 
themselves prove their character or class, were the meaning out 
of the question. 

The power, besides being propensitive, conveys also the idea 
of an act dependent upon, or resulting from, something going 
before ; also of a doubtful, potential, or hypothetical act: — That 
I may; If / may or can ; &c. 



"H idiXecs o^p avros eyris yipas. H. A. 133. 

^* TTiat you yourself may have my prize." 

Lva ippw tSrj9. IL A. 203. 

** TTiat you may witness the injury," 

— — sTTsl K6 ^dvQxn. IL H. 410. 

" When they (may) be dead." 

OifX 8^ov<nv i/ceivoc Sttoi &v ^vyaxr^v, (Cyrop. IL 4.) ^* They 
will not have (any place) whither they mav fly." 

*Afipaafi 6 Trarrfo vfj^v iqyaXKidaaTO (va t^ rfjv rffiipav riyi; 
EfiYjv. {St Johny viii. 56,) ** Rejoiced, that he should see the day 
of Christ." He rejoiced in faith and hope. And when he saw 
it, he was glad again. The reference is principally to the pro- 
mise of a seed, when Abraham laughed (Gen.xvii. 17.); and 
again to the birth of that seed, when he gave him the name of 
Isaac (laughter). On these occasions he rejoiced, not in Isaac 
only, but in his great Antitype, the **seed in whom all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed." 

VII. (4.) TTIKIN is the primitive Present Participle, which 
expresses tne act signified by the root as taking place presently; 
L e. in time both before and after the moment of speaking, or 
some given moment, or contemporaneously with some other act 
or event. 

'1 8 ft) I/, looking, (IL B. 271.; P. 364.) Hap LCi)Vy passing by, 
(Theocr, Id. x.45.) QifipaZarqs) iripjiru irpos tov Kvpov elira>v 
OS fiv ; ** sends to Cyrus, saying who he was." {Xen. Cyrop. II. 8.) 
'A^ p^f} XdOaxTiv dvBpair^is ^ fiapfidpocs fj TraKvp^/SoXois ra 
rixva irapaSovrss; "That they be not unawares committing 
their children, &c" {Plutarch, de Educ Lib.) *'HSe p^ra^ij- 
aopai p,iKpd itamdira^aw sIttodv; **I will pass on, saying ^^^ not, 
having said, (Ibid.) Hepuovres ainov ; ** Going aboiit here." 
{Dem. PhiL I.) 

'OvSrf ttot' avTovs 
'HA.io^ <l>aJ0o>v iiriBipKSTa^ dKrivsa-a-iy, 
Ovpavov siaaviifv, ov!^ ovpavoBsv KarafiaLiHov, 

Hesiod. Theog. 759. 
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K\v6i IBiov abiov T£. Hesiod. Op. et D. 9. 
AovTnjcrsv is irsamVy apd^rfos Se revx^ hr aur^ IL E. 42. 

He did not fall before the noise of falling, nor before the ring- 
ing of his armour. (A. 504. et aL) 

Upolova-ffs fjJvToi T^9 w/cTos Tavrris. (Gen. abs.) **But as 
this night was proceeding." {Xen. Cyr. Exped. II. 2.) 

'Ej; TovTtp ^aaCKsifs irdXcv SrjXo^ fiv irpoaLODVy &s iBoKSi Sttc- 
<r0sv. " The king appeared approaching," &c {Xen. Cyr. Ex- 
ped. I. 10.) 

"H^G) avaKSvcurdfisvo^y o)s dird^mv vfias eU rijv 'EXXoSo, xal 
avTos dirioDV hfl Trjv ifiavrov dp^v. "1 shall come, having 
got things together, as intending to bring you into Greece, and 
returning myself to my own government : " not, having returned, 

^KvaOels yap sttI /cprjfivov tlv avrbvy Kara Xattcov, 

airscfi %v hKelOsp iicTpa'x^\uT0^ ireatov. Aristoph. Plut. 69. 

*^For having taken him up," or rather, ^^ taking him up some 
precipice, and there leaving him, I will go away, that he faU- 
mg thence may break his neck." 



ri Havaxst dvsarpdtfyri 



T^v pw iTTtXa^SoOcr'. Arist Plutus. 

" Panacea turned away, holding her nose." 

NSi/ S* airidL %a(/)6)V9 avWafia^v rrjv fisipaKa, Id. 

" Taking the girl with you." 

Aristophanes uses these participles in a preter sense also ; but 
generally when either sense would do, without discrimination : as 
is the case with other poets. 

'KoDO&fMSV' afia re r^ Xvj^^ Trdvrp BuuTKOTr&fisv^ 
Mr) TTOV \a0<ov res ripAs ifmrohoDv kojcov ti Bpda-r}, 

Aristoph. Vesp. 235. 

lest some one lying concealed, &c. 

^pdaovj Kal fi i^iXsy^ov slircov. Id. 



66 



^-^ S' diro Tslx^os SXro \a0a>v. Soph. Ant. 532. 

l^Xirsp svTir)(ria'op,sp kXovTSs. Eur, Or. 1218. 

^^ K we shall have the good fortune to take." 

^ovXolfir)V 8' &V9 aKOVTOS dirioDV 'Kvpov^ Xadiav avrov dirsK- 
detv, " I could wish, if I go without the consent of Cyrus, to 
depart unknown to him," (xen, Cyr. I. 3.) 
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^Xiri^Vy TuiOayy, and dirskOstv, all refer to the same time. 

Numberless are the passages where this Participle (supposed to 
be limited to the past) may be Present ; and where, therefore, 
the present meaning, as having a natural claim, should be 
granted to it, and the accent dispensed with. It should stand 
on the same footing (generally) as the Present Participles of all 
the Simple Primary Verbs ; such as Xiya>, fiivca, &c. ; to which 
class it strictly belongs: their participles of the Aor. 2. and 
Present being in truth one and the same; the accentual dis- 
tinction being nothing. 

The grammarians have given to this form, in some verbs, 
(with the name of Second Aorist) the power of expressing or 
assuming an act perfectly past ; and some authors so use it. 

T^oLavra iraOoDV icaX iracrytov. {Dem. contr. Mid.) 

TsdvcUrtv ol SavovTSs. Eur. Alcestis, 557. 
" The dead are dead," 

See Soph. Ant. 920. : Ka/jLovre^y the dead, having done 
labouring. {Horn.) 

In modem Attic, and in such verbs as had acquired another 
Present form, the prefer sense became frequent in this form, as 
well as Tir^asi although the latter is used by Homer in a 
present sense also. This use does not set aside the proof, from 
other evidence, of the true native character of the form. 

Analogy leads us to conclude without doubt, that, with a 
preposite expressed, and the auxiliary verb understood, this 
form was the original mean of conveying the ideas of what we 
call the Present Tense, as it is in Hebrew. 

yill. (5.) ETTHEN, or ETTHON {Eur. Ion. 766.), might 
originally perhaps be rinrsv or tvttov. ^^It is probable," say 
the grammarians, *^ that no augment existed in the origin of the 
language : in the ancient Ionic dialect none is found." Never- 
theless, I incline to believe in its originality.'* The proper power 
of this form expresses a perfect act, the time of which is past 
at the moment of speaking, or in relation to some other given 
time. In the primitive state of the language it was the only 
form of the Simple Verb ' that expressed the perfect act pre- 
terite ; and it seems in every respect to have corresponded with 
the Hebrew Preter; always expressing an act accomplished, 

'^ Verbs in /u appear to have had an entire form upon this model, though 
the grammars exhibit it only in the Plvrals of the (so called) Aor. 2. See, 
on the Perfect of the Secondary Order, XXI. note ^. Hence we shall have 
teirminations of the first person in av and w also. 

' I use the term Simpie in contradistinction to Reduplicate. 
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though sometimes connected with the present moment, or with 
some other act even yet futm«. 

Observe the remarks of Dawes (Misc. Crit 88.) on that 
passage in Homer : — 

^Aj(\ifv S* ai rot air 6<l>0cLkfi&v "ElAON, ^ irplv eTrrjsv^ 
*0^p si ycvdHncrjs f)fjuhf S-soVy ^i tcaX avipa. 

" Vides Aoristimi SXjov ab Homero temporis Praesentis Perfecti 
notione adhiberi, atque Anglic^ valere (nam ambiguum est La- 
tinorum istud Tempus, abstuli), / have removed ; adeoque com- 
modissime subsequi formam Subjunctivi^ 6^pa yivaHr/cp?, ut 
dignosca^y that you may distinguish.^ 

*^ Temporis PR^SENTIS perfecti^ shows that the author in- 
tended the reduplicate form rirvTra^ or rhvifM. It had been 
more correct to refer to Sn/yjra^ which equally indicates a perfect 
act; and which bears the translation, / have stricken^ I have 
removed, with a proper respect to the present moment, but with- 
out that force of the word have, which belongs appropriately, and 
only, to rirvira or rhwfHiy and not at all to innrov or Jrv^. 

Nw S' f S g V, OS fjJy apiAJTos. 

** But now he has seen^ (the dream), &c. IL B. 82. 

Od. A. 212. iicafiovy A. 244. 

"Opcr*, ^AtTKkriTna&rfy .... 
^O^p IBns MsviXaovy .... 
"Ov TVS oi<rr6va-a9 SfiaXsv.—Hath hit. TL A. 204. (freq.) 

Ttvff aXoxpv Tfi ^tKffv IXtTTOj;, tc. t. X. H. E. 480. 

« Where I have left," &c. 

"A^ofiaL axTfT IXayo v 75. Vipas Bi fioiy oavrsp SBm/cey, 
AvTos i^vfipt^av 8\sT0 KpsloDV ^AyafjJ/jbimv. II, I. 367. 

** Spoils I shall carry away, as / have been allotted. But 
my prize, which he himself gave me, Agamemnon has taken 
from me." 

'Eitf yap &7 fi airaTqae KciX fi\i,TSV. H. I. 375. 
— ^^ and ha^ offended me." 

^TTTspiaxS' (420.) "Efiirea-e. (436.) "EnaOov, /cal ttoXX' 
ifwyrfo-a. (488.) "'EkXvov. (505.) 

'EttsI :^dvs Bios "OBvaasvs. Od. A. 396. 
« Since Ulysses is dead.'' (See B. X. 486.) 

"A^, aXy eiraBov rkdfMoVy sTraOov fieydXan/ 

Aft' oBvpfi&p. Eur. Med. 110. 
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"Otroi i4m Hvres /jJytOos iXaffop, Sfuoa i/uJMivgreu .... 
{J^eTi. Cyrop. I.) " In all persons, who hive acquired great Mze, 
while young, eomething youthful ie apparent, which betrays the 
fewness of their years." 

"HSi; S4 rlvoi iya elBov irarripas. (^Mutarck, De Educ. Lib.) 
"J have already seen some fathers," &c. 

2J. . . Mi^Sttav et-rrov T^trSt ytjs !{*) Trepav 

^vy<i^ Eur. Med. 274., or 266. 

" / have commanded^ &c. 

Toi» dtftraupoiii t&v WXot trtxp&v, oCs liceivot KariXarov iy 
fiiff\loit ypd'^avTSs, BUpj^fuu. {Xen. Mem. I. 6. 14.) — tcardXi- 
irov, have lejt. 

'E(9»7ef irvx^ff, i0iyss Bi <}>pev&p. Alcest. 108. 

" Thou hast touched.'" 
This is also called the Imperfect of 9Syo}. 

T&v S" aSoKiJTtov iropov eSpe ^eos. Alcest. 1181. 

" God hath found an accompliafament of unlikely eTente." 

'E0ave Sdfuip,- eX 1 7re (piXiav, Alcest. 953. 

" Thy spouse U dead, she has leJt her love." 

'OuSiv iXd^ofiiv. {St. Luke, V. 5.) "We have taken 
nothing." — ^?as ipaiva.. .tncorla oi KariXa^ev. {John,\.5.) 

Tij(yfiv t(v SnaOss; Aristoph. Plut. 

" Wliat art have you learnt? " ' 

This power, however, haa generally been taken up by the 
more modem %tv^ whether to egress, 1 struck, or / have 
stricken ; and hwov is sometimes made to speak like the Uter 
irvFTOV. The fact, however, that the forms Irnnrov and hvyjra 
are seldom found to be both in use together in the same verb, 
pl^nly proves that the proper and usual power of both is the 
same ; that is, not imperfect, but perfect and preter ; for hv^ 
cannot be otherwise. 

Analogy indicates that, before the accession of hvirrov, the 
original form for asserting the power of the Imperfect Past was 
not hvTTov, but (as in Hebrew) the Participial form rivav, 
with the Preter auxiliary expressed or understood. 

* So, oUili ixv9m UwTB. (S(i;iA. Antigone, IS.) "No repent hu'be«n 
brongfat ." Imtd, c^grettut est, II. A. M2. Okiia, TL I, 877. 344. iKrrv, 
IL L 413. 41S. (kntJUro, Od. A.'413. itiKaura, Od. A. 284. tyhtta, FbU. 
De Educ. Lib. p. T. 
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IX. (6.) It remains to be observed, that there is aiiother class 
of Subjunctiye Forms, the character of which is prefer. I mean 
those of what is called the Optative Mood. 

It is evident, at a glance, that these forms bear a relation to 
the Indicative Preters similar to that which the Subjimctive 
Propensitives bear to the Indicative PropensiUves. 

The construction of these forms is effected generally by 
changing the final ok, su^ or a of the Indicative Preter form 
into otfu or at/^t, and dropping the augment. The Aorist has a 
Dialectical form, Tvyjrsui, And the existence of the Passive 
forms Tvireirjv and Tv<f>0ei7jv renders it very probable that 
TVTTsisy once existed also as another Dialectical form of rwroifii. 
But that any of them were coeval with the Primary Indicative 
forms seems doubtfiiL 

The power is preter; and the form is most properly used 
relatively or subjimctively ; that is, to express a preter act sub- 
sequent to, or dependent upon, or resultmg from, some other 
preter act going before. It is also used to express a preter act of 
a doubtful, potential, or hypothetical character, whether it be in 
relation to any other act going before, or not ; and it is a common 
Optative form, like all other Subjunctive Preters: — 



cc 



— ' — • oaris (riOsu Avrlov stiroc II. A. 230. 

Whoever might contradict you.'* 

aX Ks rv)(^ocfn. II. H. 243. 



"If I should get you." 

OiS' avTov anroKTHitaL &v iOiXoifisv, {Xen. Cyr. 11, 3.) 
" And that we should not wish to put hiin to death." 

^Iva vfms awapaaHivdaTovf Xdfioi^ xal, «. r.X. (Cyrop. 
II. 3.) *^ That he might take you unprepared." 

*0/crouvTS9 fii) oi '^TSKKjqve^ .^.puivoksv iv rg infcr^ (Cyrop. 
II. 4.) " Fearing lest the Greeks should remain in the island." 

This form is used in the expression of future acts, when the 
optative, potential, hypothetical, or doubtful character of the act 
is intended to be more reverentially, diffidently, improbably, or 
hopelessly expressed, than a Propensitive would express it : — 

Naw hryJipovif^ mntj vavfui'x^las rs airoTrsipdawaiy /caXfjacov oi 
\6flvaloi fe&\voi9v inralpuv. {Thucyd. Vll. 17.) The first 
consequenoe was certain and determined, the last doubtM: 
** should hinder thwxi," &X5. 

The preter expression should be generally preserved (not way, 
&c., but mighty would, &c.), even where a fiiture expression may 
seem to be very strongly induced,^ and translators generally 
adopt it : — 
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TivovTo vraiStovj Kavros oK^uis Savoys. Medea^ 712. 

" So, by the Gods, should " (not shall) **thy desire of children 
be fulfiUed, and thou thyself shouldst die happy." 

^Apyaiot ^av^VTcu hr svpia v&rra ^7uur<nif9; 
Ka£8d /CSV airxpaXiiv VLpidfJup, ical Tpodoi XliroLsv 
Vy«V 'EXA^v; n. B. 159. 

** Shall the Greeks fly ; &o. . . . and should they even leave 9 " &c 

£t Si Kf voan^off ical itr&y^fjLai, 6<f>0aXfiouri, 
HarrpIS ifj^v^ aKo)(6y re, ical vy^sp€<f>89 fjJya B&fia, 
Airrlfc hrsvTy am ifJL^to Kopij rdfAoi, aXKorpios ^^, 
Et fifj iyoD rdJSe ro^a if>asi;v^ jv irvpl ^shjv^ 
Xspal huucKaaaas. JL E. 212. 

" But if ever I shall return, &c. . . . my head might an enemy 
take from me, if I would not cast," &c 

ArpslSTjy vvv a/Mfi8 TraTufiirTuvY^OdpTSB o&a 

%.'}^ aTTOvoarqauv^ st ksv S-dvarov ys ^vyoifisv. IL A. 60. 

^^ I think that we should go back, retracing our steps, if we 
would escape death." 

side <Tov SuLfJim'spis 

aripwov Ifj^o^T £Krff}<n9 ijSs. ^sO irairaX^ 
AydfiSfii^Vy & MeviXaSi ir&s &v dvr ifiov 
Tov laov 'xpovoy rpi^otre ttji^s rrjv voavv, Philoct. 789. 

** Would that this anguish might have possession of thy breast! 
. . . Would that ye might harbour/* &c. 

^'Eta€ixl>p6vff0'a9' k&v ra Xouf)* oihw (bpoy^9f 

ia'(»9 &v iKT09 tcKaufmrcov ^X^^^ iro&u Id. 1256. 

^^ Thou haat done wisely. And if thou judgest equally well 
concerning the rest, haply thou mightest keep thy foot out of 
troubles." 

^ripyoi Si fis cc^poiTVua^ 

SdpTjfia KoKKurroy l^s&v. Eur, Med. 635, 

^* Might temperance . . . protect »w^ / " Or, **0 that temperance 
might protect me!^ 

Oi/ioiy ^vvddvoifil <rovy riicpov. Id. 1207. 

^^Alas me! O that I might die with thee, my child /^ 

The English idiom accords very much with the Greek in this 
mode of expression, but does not go quite so far ; especially with 
respect to simple options and desires. — These affections of the 
mind, which are constantly expressed in Greek by this and the 

c 2 
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like forms, so commonly refer to future results^ that it is diffi- 
cult in English to abstain from future expressions in translation. 
Yet it could not be that the same Greek form should sometimes 
express a preter, and sometimes a future meaning ; therefore we 
must keep in mind that the Greeks, even in such options and 
desires, intended some preter idea to be attached to the expres- 
sion of them. It seems to indicate, as I have said, a sensation 
of reverential respect, or impresuming hope, towards the person 
from or concerning whom the thing wished for is desired. It 
places him in a position antecedent to the speaker, and shows a 
delicacy of feeling in wishing the thing HAD originated freely, or 
previously, or sovereignly, instead of seeming to impose it. It 
avoids aU appearance of presumption in the speaker, which the 
Propensitive might seem to convey : — 

Zd), fir} \d0ot as r&vh^ hs acTtos KaK&v* Eur, Medea, 333. 

*^ O Jupiter! might he'" (or, would he might) *^ never escape thee, 
who is the caicse of these evils I " Not, ^^ may he never," &c. ; 
though we should readily say so. 

By an easy transition, the same unpresuming feeling would 
lead^to the use of the same form, though there were no person in 
the speaker's eye. 

Bishop Monk (JSur. Ale. 1091.) assumes a propensitive 
power for this form ; but it does not appear how he justifies the 
assimiption : it seems gratuitous, and not to be approved. " Fre- 
quens est si yap optantis; sed notanda in hoc usu differentia in- 
dicativi et optativi ; si yap sl'Xpv valet utinam haberem, si yap 
eXpcfii utinam habeam, ut scyap ^avsirjs, supr&, v. 91. Utriusque 
exempla obvia sunt. Noster Orest. 1596. : Et yap KaTia")(pv, 
fifj J^s&v Kks(f>0ii9 VTTO. 1630. : si yap to8' iJi;." "l^jyoLfit is no 
less preter than f fj^ov, both in form and power : and, whatever 
futurity, absolute or relative, the mind may contemplate in the 
use of it, the expression of it is certainly preter. (II. P. 561 — 563.) 
When we mean, Itoish I may have, we say, I wish I had. And 
there is a reason for this, as we have observed. 

Sometimes this choice of a Preter Subjunctive seems to arise 
from nothing more than the tone given to the construction by a 
preceding Preter form. 

In the first of the two following sentences (Xen, Cyrop. L 
3.), the act expressed by hm, after TnoTsvaofisp, is identical with 
that expressed by Boir) after ^^olp/qv, Et hi tl kcCL t^ rjysfwvi, 
iruTTSvaofisv^ & av Kvpos 8^. " If we shall in any respect obey 
the general to whom Cyrus may cmisign m«." This is followed, in 
four lines after, by <fo^olfi'qv S! av rtp fiysfwvt^ ^ &v Soir), stts- 
aOac " The general, to whom he might consign us, I should be 
Afraid to follow." The verbs S^ and Som; are of the Secondary 
order; but an example of the first does not occur to me. 
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Concerning the Derived Infinitive Form (7.) Tvttscv^ see 
TuTre, IV., page 7. 

PRIMARY REDUPLICATE FORMS. 

X. Before proceeding to consider such forms as belong to thq 
Second and Third Orders of the Simple Verb, we will investigate 
those of the First Order belonging to the Reduplicate Verb. 

Both in number, and the respective powers of each, there is a 
close correspondence between these and the Simple forms, 
which we have already considered. The difference is one which 
affects them all uniformly ; and lies in the additional meaning 
conveyed by the prefixed syllable or reduplication. That mean- 
ing, as has been stated before, is expressed in English by the 
term have, and its variations, used with their real native lorce: 
which force is reduced to a mere indication of the act being just 
note past, or having some connexion with present things, when 
the word is used in rendering stvttov or eTvylra. It is not the 
mere act of the Simple Verb, or the mere perfection or pre- 
tention of that act, that is contemplated in the peculiar force of 
the Reduplicate Verb ; but the use, possession, enjoymen^^ in- 
terest, perpetuity, or repetition, of that perfect act. And the time 
of its operation or influence is not properly that of the principal act 
itself alone, but the time in which the agent proceeds to have^ or 
is having^ or hady it in use, continuance, enjoyment, &c.^ 

Hence, notwithstanding the confusion into which these Redu- 
plicate forms, TAoTTra, riru^ay or rather one of them, has fallen 
with enmovy iTv^a^ it will be evident that the essential differ- 
ence between them is no less than this: that the former are 
Propensitivesy whose time is properly future, though proceeding 
from the present moment; and the latter are Perfects^ whose 
time is properly past, though the acts themselves, which they 
express, may often bear upon present things. The former ex- 
hibit their distinguishing character in affirming the prospective 
fruition, &c., of the perfect act, the latter in affirming the mere 
perfect by-gone act itself. 

The formation corresponds with this distinctness of character ; 
inasmuch as the reduplication is not of the nature of a common 
augment, but a perpetual part of the verb in every mood ; itself 
receiving the augment in the Preterite belonging to it ; namely, 
the form called the Plusquam Perfectum. 

The observations in Sect. II. and Sect. IV. note**, upon Verbs 
in ^i so called, should be recollected here. The connexion of the 

* " The Perfectum and Plusquam I^erfectimi," says Matthi^ " designate 
a perfect action, but continuing to another time : the Perfectum to the 
present, the Plusquam Perfectum to a time past.*' Not correct, but nearly so. 

C 3 
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Reduplicate forms of Verbs in fn with the Primary Reduplicates 
here treated of is obvious. Whatever their dialectical difierenoes 
may be, their agreements prove them to be originally of the same 
Order." 

XI. (51.) Let ThvTTs then, in the first place, be derived from 
the simple root iwe, by prefixing the reduplication. In the in- 
finitive character it expresses the abstract use, fruition, &c, of 
the perfect act signified by the root, in any of the various modes 
alluded to. The form in which it now appears, renmivaL^ or 
renmifJiSPf is a contraction of rirvirs-iisvai^ similar to what has 
before been observed. 

Take, as examples, Teycavifisv, IL 0. 223. ^^Kr/ir^a^isv, II. E. 
248. 'BefidfjLSPf ll. P. 359. 510. TsOvd/jusVy r^dvavaL^ irsdtvifisvs 
irs<]>paSdfjLsy. Tleirapuu {Find. Py. II. 105.), if without the cir- 
cumfiex, would belong here : but see XXI V. 67. 

The same word TeruTrg, in the imperative character, com- 
mands the use, continuance, &c., as before said : Have stricken* 
lRil3a0ty have goncy be gone; i.e. remain so. M-ifji/qkey have taken 
care ; i. e. continue doing sa 

Prom ThvTTs let the other Primary forms be deduced : t^ 
nrntfy rerVTribs, irhimsv or ov. It might be equally proper to 
derive each from its corresponding form in the Simple Verb; t/- 
TVira from rvTrct), ren/irds from twov, and irinnrev or krirvTrov 
from Stvttsv or stvttov. But nothing can be more false than to 
derive rhvira from hvnov rather than from two), contrary to all 
harmony, both of powers and inflexions ; the inflexion of Tiruira 
being evidently of the Propensitive, not the Preterite, character. 
Observe the length of the penultimates, the third persons plural 
of the Active in particular^ and the inflexion of the Passive gene- 
rally. 

XII« The Propensitive Form (52.) T^nwo, which we gene- 

" Considering tliftt the terminations singular of this form are as short a« 
the plural, it is much more easy to imagine that the corresponding RedupH* 
cate forms in fu were primarily short m the singular, and that the longer 
forms came from the Secondary Order, than it was in the case of Simple (not 
Keduplicate) Verbs in /u ; namely, that rte^fu, o-i^ n, was the original Primary 
form, and not r^fu, i^t, fi&t. And it may be a question therefore whether 
Primary Reduplicates, whose final radical is a vowel, and whose plurals are 
shcnrt, like B^fur, 9iSir4, ever admitted either a resolved or contracted pro- 
longation in the sii^ular, and were not written 8^Si)ut, <ri, n * while the forms 
BiSioy as, c, SeS/c/icv, £om h4Bioyj &c., belonged properly to the Secondary Order 
only. Words ending in consonants would take up a, e, or o, and assume the 
form rer&iTttfUf wrt, an or en, and also Wnnra oj, e. — Hence, perhaps, the 
forms T^Xo/u, fi4€afUy y4yafu, Mi^i, r4rtfu, BlBofu, -Ktipyfu, K^KXvfit, with TeVimo, 
&c., were proper Primary forms; and y4yaa, fi4Saay taraoy 94tia or SefSio, 
rirta, ir^^va, &C., Or forms in /u with prolonged penultimates, e. g. tardafii, 
lorn/u, BidSofu, Bidccfu, irc^vt(o/ii, ir4(pviju, &c., were proper Secondaiy forms, with 
TCT^aa, or TCTt^eo, &c. 
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rally find in that mass of heterogeneity, the Middle Voice so called, 
. was doubtless originally a pure Active form, of the same character 
with the more modem rhvdia. This is testified by the fact, that 
in those verbs where the latter has obtained an established use, 
the former is seldom found. It is the Primary Propensitive 
form, and in English it is rendered, /have stricken; L e. I go 
on in time immediately future to have the benefit or use of the 
act of striking, which was perfect and past some time ago. I 
HAVE toiUed, ^i/3ov\a ; L e. I go on to maintain the volition or 
determination, perfect some time ago; or, still to use the profit 
of it. We often enounce this form with a prevailing notion of 
past time ; and the practice may be conceded : nevertheless it is 
improper in comparison with its native time. The same practice 
has stolen upon the Propensitive form, even of the Simple Verb, 
in some degree ; of which more wiU be seen hereafter. The time 
which etymologists now usually plead for, as belonging to this 
form, is the present; very justly rescuing it from among Preters, 
and putting it (properly enough as far as form is concerned) in a 
place corresponding with what they caU Presents in Simple 
Verbs. Hence we often also enounce it with a notion of present 
time ; and this practice may still more be conceded : and its whole 
power indeed is now in many cases little or* nothing more than 
that of the Simple Present : but yet the propensitive benefit or 
use of an act is the true native power, and the future, from the 
present instant, the true native time. 

"ils 0*6, Tvvot, ar/afiai ts^ riOrjird t€, BelSid r alv&s 
Toupcov ay^u(r$au Od. Z. 168. 

Oifcot Ix^ti^) Kolydp pa TSXvT<upLvii<rrfnf9 npofiifiovXcu 

IL A. 113, 

** I have preferred :^ i. e. I preferred, and do so still. 
"KKatovaa r^rrj/ca, IL P. 176. 

Kal xa)/)l9 avTov iydvsro ovSe ev^ o ysy6vev. (^St John, i. 3.) 
<' And without Him was not any one thing made that hath come 
forth^ and still goes on to be. 

TiffvOf riffvdfjfSPj &c. (so, kriOvaaav^ pret.) 

TirXa, rhXdfjbsVf &c (so, Jr/rXo/An/, &c., pret., with or with- 
out the augment.) 

Tf/tovi (Od. Z. 294.) " calls." See Preter, XV. 

^Av^voOe (Od. P. 270.) " is ascending." 'Avi^ya. 

Mifuii fjuSfidfisPj dnrs * ifUfiaaav : ^^ desire eagerly : " from fia * 
like OTO, OTO) * /So, /3a>. 

"EoraTov, dual. Horn. ; iaTdfjLsy, iarcm {iaTdai). 

'Kiicafia * Ketcd/juo, conj. Horn. : and many others. 

c 4 
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Xin. (53.) The Subjunctive Propensitive Form of the Redu- 
plicate Verb may be easily understood from what has been said 
respecting the same form of the Simple Verb. (See VI») 

XIV. The Participial Form (54.) Tstvttws, or rffnnrii>Vy ex- 
presses a continuance^ &c, of the perfect act at the present time^ or 
contemporaneously with some other given time : and with a pre- 
posite or agent expressed^ and the auxiliary understood, it most 
probably performed the functions of the Primary Present Tense of 
the Reduplicate Verb: e.g. Tennriasy ^^having stricken :^^ rerxmws 
iya>, "I (am) having stricken;^ I am yet in the enjoyment of the 
force or effect of the act. For a few examples, take h^wias 
(JL ^. 679.), /A€/ivW (H 2. 580.), ifi/as^w (Phoeniss*, 2.), 
y8ya)9 (Phoen. 637., Med. 535. 541., Or. 1617.), icrro)*, axra • 
yeya>va>9 (TL ©. 227.), BeSuos. 

When this form is considered as connected with the form 
h-huTTov in the light of a (so called) Second Aorist (see XV.), 
it terminates in cov : and all the participles of that aorist with a 
reduplication are properly to be referred here. They are parts of 
the Reduplicate Verb : as rsrarycov (IL A. 591., II. O. 23.).* 

XV. The Perfect (55.) ^TSn-huTrsv or -oi/, or -ai/, denotes a 
continuance, &c, concluded in time now past, or at some time 
previous to any other given moment or act. Not only is the 
principal act itself perfect and past, but the continuance of the 
force or use of it, involved in the Reduplicate form, is expressed 
as perfect and past also. And this form, with its later substi- 
tutes, krsTinrsLVy krsru^sLVy is in fact the only Preterperfect form 
of the Reduplicate ; rirvira and rirxHfHi being not so. The term 
Plusquam Perfectum is erroneous, and arose from the gramma- 
rians seeing nothing but the act of the Simple Verb in the Re- 
duplicate. This form is properly rendered, I had stricken ; i. e. 
I continued to do so, but at the time referred to had ceased to 
continue doing so any longer. It is, however, used as a Simple 
Preter most frequently. 

To no other place can urra^av (H. 2. 346. ; Xen. Cyrop. VII. 
5, 35.) be so properly referred as here ; and the form is traced 

^ .Although the sense of the forms n^eis, tWcks, 5i8oirs, might lead us to sup- 
pose that this was their proper place, yet there is so much reason to suspect 
that &6ls and crhs (and, if so, Ms) were originally Secondary, that I dare 
not but refer the former also to the same Order. It is a difficult question. 

May it not be probable, that aw, ew, or ovs^ being the usual original ter- 
minations of Greek Participles ; and in some cases the deposition or absorp- 
tion of V prevailing, and in others that of s ; it was thus that the terminations 
settled at last into as, os, or ov ; which became afterwards m$ and tav ? An- 
other prevailing mutation was that of tv into ct, especially before $ ; so for 
ws giving «y. This is apparent in other words, as well as Participles : e. g. 
<rir«y5«, Fut. (not <nr^y<rw, but) (Tirc/crw, &c. 
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(confused with long terminations in the singular) in the Imper- 
fects plural of Reduplicate Verbs in fic generally. 

Observe also AdSasfor sBdBcte (Od.©.448Aroot Sa©; ^^Eora- 
fispy SararSy earcurav (not ioToa-av), Thuc. VII. 28., IV. 6^, and 
freq., and Horn, freq. 'ETArXa/Ltsi/, are, dtrav^ clearly of this form, 
indicates a first person singular in av. ^^SiBcfisv is said to be the 
plural of iS^Siov or iBdSLsv, as though it were a syncopated form of 
iSsSlsfisp. But quaere, whether it be not, like etrrafisv or i^evyiw-' 
fievj the primary form : and what if we admit a first person sin- 
gular in Lv (SSiSiVy i9y i\ as well as in ai/ or in/; while iSdSiovj or 
iBdSisvj iBidlsfisp, &C., are referred to the Secondary Order? 

There can be no doubt that the forms called Aor. 2., with the 
reduplication, are to be referred here, and are parts, not of Sim- 
ple, but of Reduplicate Verbs. ''Hyar/ov^ Xi\a0ovj iriTrXrjyovj 
hri<l>paSov^ hr6(l>i^y (see XXVIII. note^), apapov and fjpapovj 
hrii^VKOv (Hesiod. a. 76.), yiyayve {Horn. H. K 469., XI. 703.), 
avrivode (JL A. 266.), evivi/irov iroai kvlirao^ iriTnOoVy i/jJfirjxov (Od. 
I. 439.), ifcsKKofirjv implying exexXov {Hom,^^ &popovy rirarfov 
(JL A. 591., O. 23.).y 

XVI. The Subjunctive Preter Form of the Reduplicate Verb 
may be easily understood, from what has already been said re- 
specting the same form of the Simple Verb. (See IX.) 

For the Infinitive Form (57.) Ten/TrA/a*, see XI. 

OF FORMS OF THE SECOND ORDER. 

XVII. These forms are constructed upon those of the First 
Order, by prolonging the formative termination ; the prolong- 

y BuTTMANN (Lexil. *Ay4ivoe€v, &C.') thus observes : " As to the relative 
time of these forms, hv^voB^v in the second passage (Od. P. 207.), and 
ip^yoeev in the third (II. B. 219.)i have plainly the meaning of the present^ 
and both are therefore according to the form perfect: and in this Apollonius 
imitated them. But in all other passages they are joined in the context with 
the past ; and both forms are therefore imperfect On this subject there is 
nothing further to be said, since also the third persons of 8c/8(a, yeycaya^ iofwya 
are without the least doubt imperfect or aorist : e. g. 8e/8ie (II. ^ 34.), y^wve 
(H. n. 703.), iiwyc (Od. o. 97.). That is to say, as these perfects have so com- 
pletely the meaning of the present, thej^ began to form also an imperfect or 
aorbt in ov immediately from thence, instead of the plusquam jperfechtm^ 
which properly should supply their places ; and hence then the third person, 
without its proper augment, was tne same as the perfect form. But from 
ftvorya there occur also the forms JSivayoVy hvdlry^rt^^ &c. 

The authority of Buttmann is valuable in asserting the existence of this 
form, as the Preter belonging to Terwro ; but to call it Imperfect and Aorist, 
or consider it of later origin, seems to be improper. 

We are thus led to set aside with confidence the doctrine by which the 
forms \4\aJdov^ veirXnyov, tv^vovy &c., have been accounted for : namely, the 
assumption that they were Aorists of the Simple Verb with the reduplication 
instead of the augment, or with reduplication and augment too. 
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ation being syllabic in a resolved state^ and temporal in a state 
of contraction : as from rwra) is formed rvrrim, rvim. 

In some verbs we have various formations. From Spon, we 
have opcuo^ and opio) (Herod.) and opoto (Od. A. 301.^ IL A. 4.) : 
from. ^Irm^ ^tr^ (Herod.) and ^trda): from rp&jro^f rpowioD 
(IL S. 224.), TpoTTcuo (H. P. 666.), and rponroo) (LtLcian). So 
icvoco, Kvim^y and Kyoto (Aristoph. Thesm. 488.) : arfopcuo and arfopwo 
(IL A. L) : if)XJwf if)Kw^f acuo^ a&o^ aSto, avw, and aovo), ruo : and 
many more. The conmiutability, in the common use of language, 
before grammars were compiled, between the sounds of a, e, o, 
and even v, sufBciently accounts for the terminations being found 
different £rom one another, when the language came to be written 
and reduced to grammar. But it is not at all impossible that, in 
the original generation of these forms, one vowel, most probably 
8, was made use of alone in roots ending with a consonant ; while 
in those ending with a vowel, it would be of the same character 
with the final vowel itself, whatever it might be. 

The radical vowels of Primary Verbs in a> pure should be dis- 
tinguished from the formative vowels of Secondary Verbs. IlToa 
or wroioi fear, indicates ttto©, with a radical o, to have existed 
anciently : this is a Primary form ; and the Secondary form be- 
longing to it is TTToAo or inoUtOy to affright. 

Secondary forms are always pure ; i. e. have a vowel before s 
or ft) ; and Tertiary forms are generally impure ; or, if pure, have 
evidently prolonged penultimates. But it may not always be 
easy to determine whether a short pure form is Primary y or whe- 
ther it is Secondary, and has another shorter form for its Primary. 
It may be questioned, for instance, whether fidco be a Primary, 
having its Secondary /3aia), and Tertiary fialvcn : or whether it be 
a Secondary, having ^to for its Primary form ; ^Sw, ^dco^ /3dva) 
and ^alvoK 

Bm»* however is a Primary; also Ao® the root of Sam, 
Aoo) the root of Xovo), Tluoy Soeo and 2oco the root of a-dxo, 
<E>aa>, Koo) the root of xalo), Ilva), Aio), @u&), Mvo), ^i;a>. 

A dissyllabic Future in o-o), with a long penultimate, will 
generally indicate a pure Primary root: as Svco, Svcra' ^>cu0y 
^<r<o. But we find exceptions, as hmato from &o or So, not hocD. 
And a short Future penultimate does not always indicate an im- 
pure Primary root ; xXdUrto from k\cu» being an exception. But 
the sifting of these verbs may be left to future investigation. 

XVIIL The Infinitive Form of this Order is seen in 

■ The existence cifilu is indicated bj fii6/ifff0aj Hj. Apol. 528. from fitopuu, 
which 28 written fidiOfuu^ II. X. 431. B4ofjuu, if referred to this verb, is irre- 
gular. Jt is most probably STnonymous with fidofMUj which would be the 
regular Passive of $diu. 
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Tvirstv or <f>vXeiif: and in its pure condition^ clear of the termi- 
nation fAstnUf it is TvTTSs or ^C\ii. It is thus deduced : Tinree^ 
fupati Txnriefjbsv, Tviritsi^, rviriuv^ rvirelv^' 

The Imperative Form is the same word in its pure condition, 
ril.) TvTTffff* as is evident in <f>l\86y w, t^mm, o* The Primary 
torms^ {fnXe, rlfis, as in many other verbs^ are supplanted and 
obsolete. 

XIX. From two) comes the Propensitive Form (12.) 
TviritOj contracted into tuttS. We find this form under the de- 
nominalion of Second Future, and First Future of some verbs; and 
it is evident also in what is called the Present form of Contract 
Verbs ; <f>i\J<Of <f>i\&. So we have >iyft), XeyAo, \sy& * apcD^ ipicoy 
&P& * rlfKOf TCfidcOf rtfi& * auiyircOf auoTrda)^ a'uair& ' irount^ TrotJaj, 
ir om ' 6v(0j ovow^ ov& * ^povrUo, <f)povriJa)j ^povriA. 

Whatever may have been the original cause or occasion of this 
system, it is evident that it exists to a vast extent in the lan- 
guage ; that it appears, as has been observed, in what are called the 
Second Futures Indicative of most verbs ; in the First Futures 
of some, those, namely, of the fifth conjugation ; and in the Pre- 
sents, and Imperfects too, of all the Contract Verbs ; to say nothing 
of some forms classed with Verbs in fii • and it is formed upon 
roots that have a vowel or diphthong, as well as those which have 
a consonant before q>. The imagination of grammarians, that it 
is in any ca«e formed from Futures in «ro,, I suppose to be erro- 
neous; the real fact bemg just the contrary. That the whole 
Contract system is older than that which has a- for the character- 
istic of the Future will appear certain when the Passive forms 
come to be considered. 

Whether we find these forms tutto), or if>CKi(o^ cS, as Presents 
in the Contract Verbs, or as Futures in the others, theijp seems 
to be good ground to presume that they were of one common 
origin, that they constituted the same form of ahnost all verbs, 
and that they hsA the same power. We have not only innumer- 
able verbs with the (Future) form TV7r& in immediate conformity 
with <f>CKSi in its contracted condition, and through this in imme- 
diate connexion with all other Contract Verbs, of course ; but 
we have Futures themselves in conformity with all the Contract 
Verbs, not only in their contracted condition, but in their solute 



• And, as ^ven with the Verbs in jtu, rvr^roi. 

It should seem, from the total absence of examples to the contrary, that 
Infinitives in f, as r^c, t^vitv, coalescing with ftcvcu, so as to retain the latter 
part of it, always make the coalition, not with cveu but with vou, dropping /ic, 
as r^mnrc-ftcvai, rcrvr^-rect. Therefore Infinitives in cc, ij, making the coalition 
wiUi Mu, ixi the same manner, assume correctly the form nnr^eu: whence 
then comes the circumflex, twk^qu, ? 
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condition also. Such are koKJco^ kcCKA* reKboy tsKm (B. 1. 156.); 
fisvim^ fiev& (H. 1.45.); trKehdoDy a/ceS& ( (Ed. Tyr. 138.); ofioa), 6fi& : 
and these are not formed from KaXicro^ rsyJcrto^ fisvea-a), a-KeSdae^ 
ofioa-Wj as say the grammarians; but from the Primary forms 
KdXoDj (T/ciSroy S/mo, &c In the mere shape of the words them* 
selves therefore there is nothing to forbid the Contract Verba 
and the Futures like tuttA being originally one and the same 
form, and constituting a general system of Propensitives. 

Observe the future sense in such examples as the following : — 

^ATap Tpoocov KOpius Kvvas. (H. N, 831.) &s diroXJei fiivi 
(Herod, I. 34.) ^^He would lose him." Ksphavisvs. (1.35.) KOficsu 
(11.121.") ^aXietv, (111,35.) scarivyieiv. (1. 86.) irapio) (or irap&y 
irom irapufiu TIV. 7.) yapJco: (II. I. 388.) ^^ I will not marry 
the daughter oi Agamemnon." ^aXJayy & : (H. 0. 403., Hy. 'in 
Ven. 289.) '' will cast or hit." (ttsTJo). (Od. B. 287.) drfysX^o). 
(IL ©. 409., Herod. VII. 447.) o\A». (Horn. IL O. 700., ^. 133. 
278.; Herod. VIII. 138., IX. 18.) rl <f>&; rlBpA; ri iroiA; 
{Arist. Plut. 1 1 98.) « What shall I do ? " rl Bp&fisp ; {Soph. 
Phnoct. 960. or 977.) dvTi6o>. (H. M. 368., N. 752.) This verb 
should probably be placed with those of the Primary Order : 
but this does not alter the value of its future character. 

We find the same word used in both senses sometimes : — 

'E/o^cD, future. 'Vsvo'ofiatf fj SrvfjLov ipdo) ; Od. A. 140. tovto 
Bi TOL ipita. Od. H.243. ; and frequently, II. A. 176. 182., I. 56., 
X. 108. ; Od. Z. 285. 

' Tot^ctp ovK i p 61 Ka/cbv 

svspyerrjaai <f>ayray yswatosyeyds. Alcest. 875. 

" Wherefore he shall not say that he acted kindly to a worth- 
less wight, being generous himself." 

The lorm seems to be almost always Future in this verb ipico. 
Yet we have ipsis^ present, in Philoct. 439. 

TeAift), future, CEd. Tyr. 232.; II. 1. 156., 0. 415.; Od. B. 256.; 
present. Soph. Ajax, 528. 

KaXd), future, Xen. Symp. i. 15. 

— Ov fitf fca\si9 fi 

&v6p(0(f^ iK6Tsva)y firjBs Karspsls Tovvo/Jba. Arist. Batr. 299. 

" I entreat that you will not call me so," &c. 

KoKico^ ft>, present, frequently. 

^Orpwico^ future, H. K. 55.i present, Od. B. 253. : kpito, future, 
TL A. 454. ; present, freq.: rainxo^ future, Od. <E>. 174. ; present, 
freq. : ikdcoy " I drive, or I will drive." 

With regard to Power, it is much more consistent with known 
philological facts that one temporal power, namely the Propensi- 
tiye or Future, should origin^y belong to this whole class of 
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forms, and afterwards become divided, or in some of them modi* 
fied or changed, than that two kinds of power should be distri- 
buted to verbs not essentially differing in their form from one 
another : i. e. it is much more reasonable to suppose that some of 
these Propensitives should steadily maintain the futurity of power 
once common to all, and others acquire a present power (easily 
stealing upon futurity instant), than that such a form of Present 
verbs, undistinguished from Futiu'es, should be part of an origi- 
nal structure. 

That a structure of Present forms afterwards took place I 
readily grant : and that TVTrra) was regularly formed to express 
the Present meaning, and Tinlra) the Futiu'e, each indubitably 
.and imambiguously, I doubtless believe. But it is more thai 
probable that the very reason of this was the declining of some 
of the older forms from their once uniform and definite use, 
without adequate distinction being observable in the shape of the 
words themselves. 

The meanings, then, of either instant or remote futurity, 
which constituted the one power of Twrcd, I understand here 
to divide themselves into two, between the apparently two 
genera of Secondary forms, tuttA and if>cXi(o, ^tXea* Tvttcd itself 
by degrees declining to retain in general more than one of them, 
namely, the instant futurity, and even that incorrectly. The two 
genera are both indeed of the propensitive shape ; but while the 
form tvttS) is used to express acts of future time, the (so called) 
Present form <f>CKjS}, assuming to unite an idea of the past with 
its legitimate instant futuri|;y, trenches on the groimd of the 
participle, and expresses such acts as are absolutely or relatively 
present. This instant futurity also, similarly compounded with 
the adjoining past, and so constituting an expression of the pre- 
sent, is what now generally remains to the form Tutto), but in- 
correctly; though it is sometimes found in its old pure futurity 
of meaning, as has been already seen. 

How the parting out of the meanings, Iwillbeaty I beat or am 
heating y became determined, the one to some verbs, and the other 
to others, it is difficult to say; and I have no conjecture worth 
offering. The construction of a protracted form of verb, n/TrAa, 
w, with powers the same in all cases, may easily be supposed to 
have been of design, and even essential to the early language. 
But the kind of parting out of different meanings (a future 
meaning to some verbs of a certain form, and a present to others 
of the same form) must have come about, I should think, in a 
way of inadvertency, and of separate provincial usages ; however 
it became conventionally determined afterwards, and established 
as the language became written. 

Probably, however, as we have said, it was before the present 
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meaning was determinately given to some verbs^ the future still 
remaining to others of the same form, and on account of the un- 
settled confusion; that for very manv verbs among them distinct 
new forms were constructed, like tvttiwj to express the present 
meaning imambiguously, and others, like rvTraw, to express 
the future. 

XX. The Propensitive Subjunctive belonging to this order 
(13.^ Ti/TTft), Twrys^ &c., is not giyen bv the grammarians in the 
paradigm of the Indicative tuttg). We have it, however, in all 
its regularity, amongst the Contract Verbs, ^Aiu, S^ <fH)Uff9j §9, 
^LTJrj, §, &c, and in the Verbs in fiu Every term corresponds 
with the coordinate term of the Primary System, with this flif- 
ference, that the former has received an internal augmentatioix 
of the length of a short voweL 

The power, as in the Primary Order, expresses the act sig- 
nified by the root uncertainly, potentially, or hypothetically ; 
and indicates the time of it as future; in general, relatively 
future. We should render it, I may or can strike: and usually 
with if that, &c, preceding. 

^O icai BdSouca firj ri Spa vewrepov. Aristoph, Ecd. 337. 
^^ Lest she do something strange." 

''T/Sptf ', ea}9 av rrjv hlicfqv apx<av /ca\§. Aristopk. Vesp. 1395. 
^^ Till the magistrate demand your punishment.'' 

''Iva ..71/^.. \TpsLSnrj9 . . ffv arrjv. II. A. 41 1. 

XXI. Corresponding with the Protracted Imperative Form 
before mentioned, and with these Propensitives, we have also 
Pabticipial Forms of the same Secondary Order, appearing 
in the (so called) Future Participles of some verbs, and Present 
Participles of others called Contract The proper meaning 
universally is present; and, if any other have been acquired, it 
is a declension from it. Of this Order are (14.) Tvjt&v (from 
Txrrrso)v)y \s^&v ffrom \fi7Ai)v), (rrrap&v (from frrrapiaav): also 
^CkitoVy &v * TifuuoVf Ttfi&y * (namacov^ auair&v * &a : and with 
Verbs in /Ltt, the form TvTreb, with other correlative terminations, 
is given in l^ehf oTa9, Bod9' the reason of which will appear 
hereafter. 

XXIL ThePEEPECT Form, or Pbetebite, belongmg to 
this Secondary System, is (15.) 'Etwccv, rjVy or ^lEn-virsovy ot/v* It 
appears in what i^terwards became the Imperfect of the Contract 
Verbs ; as i<f>tkeov9 ow • h-lfmov^ tov • &c. : and if the form be 
required in a condition corresponding with irvTrsvy as well as 
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irvTTovy namely, irinresvy tjv^ it is apparent in the Second AoristTso 
called) of Verbs in fi(, • Icmyi/, l^v, &c.^ All these forms ansc 
first in a resolved condition^ a lengthening of the Primary form, 
and then become contracted. In the Barytone Verbs in general 
they are not now to be traced ; at least, not in the Active species. 

The power of this form cannot perhaps be considered as differ- 
ing much from that of the Primary rnnrsv or hvirov • asserting 
every kind of act perfect and past. And it may reasonably be 
surmised, if not concluded, that the inoleL of the ancient artists, 
upon which Pliny and Harris have criticised (see Hermes, chap, 
vii. about the end), was more correctly to be rendered executed^ than 
was executing; notwithstanding that this form is called in the gram- 
mars the Imperfect of Contract Verbs. I suppose it was a form 
in common use, as a Preterperfect, when the ancient artists 
inscribed their works with it; and their successors very natu- 
rally continued to use the term of their famous predecessors, 
though becoming ambiguous, and supplanted in common use by 
hrolffo-s. The adoption of a form to supplant it in any measure 
rested most probably, among other things, upon the supposed or 
real expediency of giving up to it the expression of imperfect 
acts, which it was stealing (through inadvertence and provincial 
usage) from the Participle with a Preter auxiliary ; while the new 
term should express such acts as were perfect and past, taking 
up the original power.® 

It is evident that, open Herodotus where you will (and now, 
for instance, in Call. sect. 11. and 25*), he not only uses hroUov 



^ "Edriy, €iW, and f v, no doubt, as giv^i in the grammars, have short penul- 
timates plural in this form : and even litmyv, with long penultimates, is said to 
have also i(rr<urav^ 3 plur., with sometimes a transitive meaning, staiuenaU (IL 
M. 56. ; Od. r. 182., 6. 435., :S. 306.); though generally the meaning (and that 
oit(na» always) is corrupted into stabant. But these exceptions, without being 
sufficient to disturb the general character of this form galled Second Aor.), 
as of tiie Secondary Order, are sufficient, perhap, to indicate that there toas 
also once a simpler Preter form, one, namely, of the Primary Order, whose 
terminations would be all short: tdev, lfl€j, ^flt • tB^ft^, l&erc, i&ttrtuf t<rrav^ taras^ 
tffra ' llffTafi€Vy ttrrvre^ iffrcuroof : the Secondary or Contract being t9yiv^ ^s, tihi *• 
f^/ud', IfaifTc, tenaaiv • titrtpf^ &c., ftm?<rw, stabant, regular. Several examples of 
such short Primary forms do indeed aj^ar : e. g. o9tc(v, oiras, oM * o9rflVA«s 
odrart, odrcuray ' for iovrayy &c. Thence o6riw, or oS^w, to wound (see IL A. 525., 
N. 561.) ; oPnifiw, Infin-Xn. E. 132. 821., H. *. 68. 397.). So also l^icray (Od. I. 
320., £. 310., P. 8. ; II. O. 432.) from Kniu or kt^, now tcTfiiw, I kilL 
HoMEB has also the aor. 2. fidTTjy^ Mp&brayy for iedrity, ^fpHcurav, from iS^, 
fidat, now ^vco' KOfriicTav (H. A. 319.), I slew; and many more. 

« Some Second Aorists are found with a Passive power, in the long form : 
e. g. :Z$ivv^puL^ I exHngvish ; ^trStivi I hanse been extinguished ; plur. tv^iiyL^v^ 
Inln. ffirivau. *£8(£77v, / vdos iattghty seems to be of the same character, from 
Aa4u> ' in the Primary form, AcU>, now Sola : also ViKon/^ I was tdkeuy from 
oAtJft), r. 2U» * ^vv, I was produced^ from ^(mt, naseor^ r. ^vm^ gigno ; ^v, from 
IkUcfiy tnergoTf svheo, r. 8u0, merge; i<m\v, ttriO^aiv. The reason of tiiis will ap- 
pear when we come to consider the Passive, species. 
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as a Perfect, but he continually adopts the same form in other 
verbs in the same sense. Observe, CalL 13. v7r8pexo>pe6 * 17, 
18. Trapaivee * 24. erliuov ' 25. k^hrov. Kol ov yap aviee 
hrmv o ^apsios* {Herod. IV. 13.) **did not cease pursuing:" 
from avUaHy avlrjfiu So here come regularly the agitated words, 
hftes, Herod. I. 48. ; ivsixss, I. 118.; aK^Xgf, VIII. 26. So we 
have irapUi^ 3. s.imp. from irapU(o (Xen.Cjrop. I. 2, 1.); "he 
admitted '.^^ iSoKSL Bi fiol {Xen. Mem. II. 6.); "he seemed to 
me:" fjs iKparstTS {Dem. Phil. I. the beginning.) 

^'O* irori p! elpop^svos p^ iyi]0eey ^ivl olxtp. IL H. 127. 

" Greatly delighted (in) making enquiries," &c. 

Ol Be pA\* irpop^eov fcaX iSsiSurav, ovSi ns irXri. IL H. 151. 

lRov<f>6veov he Kara xXurlaSj xal Bopm-ov eXovro. II. H. 466. 
*^ They slew oxen." 

The complete power of this form to express acts perfect and 
past is as evident as in the case of the Primary form, in every 
respect. 

^Hvdys c TlpuLfios t£, koX oKKoi, Tp&69 aryavol 

BIttslv. IL H. 386. 

" Hath commanded me to say." 

Kal Bi ToB* riv(oyBov sinrelv inros. II. H. 394. 

" They have also commanded me to say this." 

XXIII. The Svhjunctive Preter of this Order may be easily 
understood from what has been already said. Generally it is of 
the form (16.) TvTrioific, otp,i • but a reference to the Verbs in 
fii shows tnat it was also dialectically Tmrsisevy or tvttsItjv. 

We should render it, ijf that, O that, &c., / mighty could, 
would, or should, strike : or in some cases struck may be admitted : 
as 'Tp2v p.ev ^eol Bote v. (H. A. 18.) "O that the Gods would 
grant you I " or, " O that the Gods granted you ! " 

The same jealousy should be observed here as in the similar 
Primary forms, with respect to the maintenance of the preter 
expression where a future expression seems to be suggested. 

ots ^O\vpnri/0L BeoX 

Botiv iroT avTOts auriiroiv ip>ov iraOelv. 

Soph. Philoct. 313. 

" To whom might'" (not may) " the Gods of Olympus some- 
time give requitd of my suffering !". 

%vpj6v yivotro X^tpl irXr^pSHral wore, 

Xv ai Mv/cfjvat y vole v. Philoct. 322. 
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"Mlsbt it be (mine) to satisfy my rage sometime, that Mycens 
mi^kt"\not may) " know," &c. 

'AXX' aiyeff, ^fitis trip fuv dirorptiyrrSifiei/ mrUrtrw 
h.irro6iv ' ^ T^s hrsira Kol ^fteieov 'AyiKKiji 
IT ao tnalt]. So it) Ss Kp^ros fir^a' fM}SS ri 5vfi^ 
AffuitrftB. II. T. 119. 

" But come ; we must turn Mm baek : or one of our boat 
should succour Achilles, and give him strong support : nor let 
any thing be wanting to (the animation of) his courage." 

Concerning the Infinitive Form (17.) Tvireiv, or Tvmjvtu, see 
XVni. and the note. 



SECONDARY REDUPLICATE FORMS. 

XXiy. In Beduplicate Verbs a similar eeries of forms is to 
be observed, constituted upon the principle of prolon^tion be- 
tween the root and the formative terminations : as in tne case of 
Simple Verbs. 

These fonas are: 

(61,) TsTwee, the pure Infinitive, and Imperative. 

The form which the grammarians call the Attic Imperative of 
Verbs Reduplicate in /u Is of this Order. TIGsm, si • urrae, a ' 

(62.) TfiTVTTea, the Propenaitive. 

TteiamiHerod.IY.2S., TkucydAI, 34. iariare, Herod. V. 
49. 71. ti.Uaat, Herod. I. 93., Tkucyd. I. 42. ^^daat, II. B. 
134. f^TfdiKTi, Heswd, Op. et D. 108. inrfeidoffi, IL A. 41. 
325. SaraOf ridvaa, TirXaa, ftSfiaa, fLSfiaacri. 

This form seems also to end in a>, like the corresponding form 
of the Simple Verb. imTiOais^Herod.'V. 95. etaiihi. Itrra, Herod. 
IV. 103. nrapahiZol, Herod. L from &So«. jSt^Sp, Ham. Hy. to 
Merc 225. SiZoU, H. L 164. 

(64.) TsTUTTfois, the Participle. 

'EffTttoTo, II. B. 170. iariats, Herod., and lengthened, eoTi?ws, 
Hesiod, The<^. 747. TeBvems (and TiOvsos), Herod. I. 112. 
-reevswrav, Thucyd. III. 104. TsBveSnos, IV. 38. TEft/eSTd, Xen. 
Anab. I. Also reft^r, H. T.300.; woAr^ttbis, IL Z. 464., P. 
161.; root S6vfa. ffe^aas, yeya^a, ftsftaois. rerXtjws, for TPrXaas, 
Od. T. 23. Mxicfirjas, for lUKfie^s, from r. tcdfuo' redupL iciKafia, 
KiKfia, tdiqiaa. t£t/«^*, pass. ; xocop^s, paas., Od. £. 372. 
reriTjas, H. I. 30., lengthened. 

Qu. Do not Ti$eh, urris, SiSoi>s, belong to this Order? 
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{65.) ^EiTSTVTTseVf etv, or trerwrsov^ ovp, the Preterite, which is 
also found with the termination ea. 

*^Ti06c, Od. K. 196. vTreperiOea, Herod. III. 155. irposriOee, 
VIIL 49. 

From the termination sa comes kK8j(rivq, Aristoph. Ach. 10., 
by contraction. /jJ/jlosv for ifiifias, Theocr. 25. 64. iksK'^Osej 
ipSeSvKESy Herod, IX. 22. koOea {euoOsLv)^ Herod. IV. 15. 127. 
tridrpreaj Od, Z. 166. 

All the forms called Attic Imperfects of Verbs in /it Redupli- 
cate, seem to be of this Order : irWsov, ow, &c *ESiSoVy Herod. 
I. 163. III. 50. &c 

These forms are generally apparent in such verbs as, in the 
Primary Keduplicate condition, end in fii, and they make the 
prolongation with a and o, as well as with s. 

They seem always to speak with the same powers as the Pri- 
mary Reduplicate forms ; as also do those of the Third Order : 
and all most frequently speak but as a Simple Verb. 

(67.) The derived Infinitive Form is from rsrvTrsifjuspcu, Terv- 
irrjvaty or perhaps more reasonably rervTnjvcUf also Tennrslv. 

Tedvavacy Agam. 550. IleTrapsiv or irswopslv^ Pind. Pyth. II. 
105. appears to belong here ; from tto/)©, transire facio, extendo, 
dono. So SiS&Vy Theocr. XXIX. 9. for SiSovp. 

The Subjunctive Forms require no explanation. 



XXV. Of Contracted Verbs in general it is said that they 
want "the Second Future, the Second Aorist, and the Middle 
Perfect." How the Second Future seems to be undiscoverable 
is evident enough. This form is never found in any other shape 
than that of the contracted condition of (fuXitOy namely, <l>v\& ; 
such as are tutt&j Xey&f &c. The thing sought is in the hand 
already. Allowing for the commutability of a, g, o, " the Con- 
tracted Present" is the identical form in question; and had 
<f>tXa)y the primary form, been in use, <f>iXj& would have been 
called its *^ Second Future." In like maimer, if we assume a 
form, constructed according to the rules for the ^* Second Aorist," 
from f^Cki(Oy we have the exact form called the Imperfect, i<f>i\£ov. 
And the "Middle Perfect," deduced by rule from this, would be 
7rs<l>Cksa • as also Tsrlfiaay from rifiouo (like rlOsay /3i/3aa • see 
XXIV. 62.) ; a form hardly recognised by that name, and little 
in use, and therefore generally, but incorrectly, said to be 
wanting. 

The Forms called First Future, First Aorist, and Perfect Ac- 
tive, in Contract Verbs, will come to be considered under the 
Third Order. 
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XXVL In process of time, yet still in ages earlier than the 
date of any written records now remaining, and under the in- 
fluence of provincial separations, it is easy to conceive that the 
use and power of some Verbal forms would so vary, as to create 
no incoi^iderable degree of ambiguity and inconvenience ; espe- 
cially where renewed provincial intercourse became a matter of 
importance, and continued to be sa Under such circumstances 
the effort to produce new forms with fixed and precise meanings 
would find no want of encouragement ; and imder such circum- 
stances we may reasonably suppose it was, that the forms of this 
Order arose. 

I am not, let it be remembered, speaking of the invention of 
new radical signs by savages, nor of invention by savages at alL 
There must Imve been times and places, or at least a sufficiently 
long time and ample place, when intelligence and philosophy 
might easily exist in force enough to bring about gradually such 
a change of system, or rather such a new cast of additional forms, 
as we here speak o£ A slight recollection of known conditions 
of intellect in ancient times, in Oriental countries, or in Egypt, 
with the various reaults produced, may be sufficient to justify 
the idea. 

The fom^ now coming under our consideration appear to 
have been generally constructed upon verbs of the Second Order; 
and, in the great majority of instances, by the insertion of a con- 
sonant into the resolved form, between the vowel of prolongation 
and the formative termination, thus making it still longer. 

The consonants chiefly used are S, & ^9 X, 1/, t, in what are 
denominated Present Forms, and o- in the Propensitives or Fu- 
tures. It may also be added, by the way, that k is inserted in 
like manner in the Reduplicate Verbs ; but this belongs to an- 
other department of the general subject. These have each their 
respective participles, preter forms, and subjimctives propcnsi- 
tive and preter, characterised by the same letter. All generally 
suffer a vocalic contraction. 

XXVIL To notice, however, the Infinitive Form first, it 
is (21.) TvTTTfi. — The Primary was TvTrg* the Secondary Txnree' 
and the Third is Tinrsrs^ with the t inserted, and, when con- 
tracted, Ilvttts, Such is the proper form, according to analogy ; 
but it is ideal only. The form in use comes as the others were 
seen to come: Tvwrifievai^ rvirrifieVi rvwreev^ rvwruv. 

In the same manner comes Hxnrauv (now written nJ^av), by 
the insertion of o*, and contraction. 

Ttn^cuy another Infinitive belonging to this Order, is anoma- 
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lous ; but it will receive collateral elucidation when we speak of 
Tvy^s and hv^a. 

The first of these Infinitives expresses the act generally ; the 
second as about to be in time futiu'e ; the third as taking place 
at any indefinite time. (See XXXIII. and XXXIX) 

The same form (21.), TvTrre, is the Imperative ; and not ideaL 
The power of it is propensitive, though it be called a Pre- 
sent : for even if it be rendered not merely strike, but he striking, 
nothing is contemplated but what is future, however immediate. 
Examples would be superfluous. 

XXVIII. It is observable that in the Secondary Order (22.), 
TvTro), with its proper propensitive or future power, and 4>tA^ 
with its present power incorrectly acquired, are not distinguish- 
able in their mere inflexions from one another. And except we 
know the particular words themselves which retain the propen- 
sitive meaning, and those also which assiune the present, we 
could never tell by the inflexion alone, which sense should be 
applied. The forms, also, both of the Primary and Secondary 
Systems, which originally expressed a perfect act, coming to be 
iised for the expression of an imperfect act, recourse seems to 
have been had to the Reduplicate form. Primary or Secondary, 
to represent the perfect act, though incorrectly. 

Hence an opening was occasioned in many verbs for a new 
form, unambiguously to express the present ; for another, to ex- 
press the propensitive or future ; and for a third (if the old Per- 
fects hvTTov, &c., were to be at all given up to the imperfect 
sense), for the perfect and past. Upon this state of things the 
new or Tertiary forms came into existence : one for the Present, 
TvTTTCt) ; another for the Future, Tui/r© ; and a third for the Per- 
fect past, Srvylra : and the latter takes the cast of its termination 
from the Reduplicate Tirvira, which had been previously brought 
somewhat into preter use, though very inconsistently both with 
its form and original power. 

From TuTrift), therefore, arises, in the first place, TvTrira), con- 
tracted into Ti^TTTci), the Present form of this Third Order. It 
asserts the agent to perform an act, signified by the root, pre- 
sently ; i. e. in time now instant, or else current both before and 
after the moment of speaking or some given moment, or con- 
temporaneously with some act or event, or usually. It takes 
the temporal power which used to belong to the participle with 
the auxiliary present understood, and leaves to the participle only 
the power of assuming or indicating an action in the agent with 
which it is connected. Of this Order are such verbs as the fol- 
lowing, in the third condition, with many more. Some in the 
first and second condition are assumed, reasonably. 
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I. 


n. 




rdfjM or rdfJM 


r€fi4ot^ & y 




KdfiOt . 


, ICO/A^O), w 




TtKw, tSkw, r^Kfa . 


r€K4ti)y & 




hJacta . 


SOK^O) . 




<rr4XM ^ 


(TreX^ 




fidKw 


6a\^c». 




vuAxv • * 


;^a\^<» 




JSam . . . . 


&i^ . 




ftfCtf • < • < 


&y4u . 




^yw . 


Sv({w . 




2ipo» . 


&p4o9 . 




ipfjM* 


apfjL^ 




Waoo, adsum 


. ircA^ irXcCw 




trpdyu 


> irpaydct 




nXdyfa 


. ir\ay4w 




irpiKW 


irpiK4w 




Bia . . . . 


Si4w . ' . 


• 


(Tela) . . . . 


<ra6w . 




op{tK(o 


ipuKeu 




iLf, spiro 


&(w, audio . 




(TTro), potum do . 


(Tirciw, (Tir^w, haiirio 


SifCtO . . . . 


$tic({a) • 


• • 


irXda 


irXatv 


• • 


ir{m . 


xv^ or irv^ 


• t 


AcU>, capio. 


. Aacfitf, toUor, latus 


1X», cfAfitf . 


lA^ea, €l\4m . 


• • 


9^ . 


8v^(v . 


• -* 


Ofidprw 




• • 



m. 

T€fi4va^ Tffiyo), 
Kaix4vtc^ Kdfiym* 
rtKtrm^ riiCTa, 
^aK4vtc, $(£icvoD. 
(TrcX^Xw, ffrtWtc. 
fiaK4?<M, fi(i\^M, 
d'oXeXw, d^dXXtc, 
h»{n<a^ finio. 
h»46(o^ &vBfo, 

iLp4iJM^ Hpfxeo.^ 
apfi^rrw^ apfiS^a, 
itAcCttu, ffacoy ^w, 0a, 
irpay4<ro)^ vpdfftra. 
irKay4<ro»y irX^crcrw. 
irpuc4(ra, (ppltro'ta. 



fftra. 



vAayeatOy irX^crcrw. 
irpuc4(ra, (ppltrt 
81C80, 8c^80. 

6pVK4ffW, ru^ TTUy 

at8», ^8w, &ci8», cano. 
(nr(£8(v, a'ir4yBta, libo. 
8tfC(£{a;. 
irXa^0c0, irA^dw. 

k4iOo>, lateo. 

Sv4vo)f ^i&yu. 
afMprdvM, 

* "ApfjM, Some verbs of short formation evidently work as Primary 
forms; having Secondanr and Tertiary derivatives, although they may them- 
selves be Tertiary in relation to more simple elements : and as Apfuo, or ipfjua, 
is Primary with a Tertiary, apfi6^w, but is also itself Tertiary to &pa •• so other 
forms, as fh^^^vov (XV.)? proving ir^4>va, have a Primary character, but never- 
theless may be themselves Tertiarv to more simple elements, as ir^<^a, proved 
by ir4<l>oLfAou, "Efcrai'a, or ticrova^ is me Primary Keduplicate to lerdyw, or icriyw 
(whence icrc^), and has a Tertiary ^icrcryica * but, in the correlative shape, 
iKrcuca, it is its^f the Tertiary Reduplicate (with icrdiuo^ or m-^vw, as a Tertiary 
to icT^), of which the Primary element is icrd : and this is plainly proved by 
iicrdfiTiv (155.), belonging to t^Krafuu, and this to Kicra ' all Primary Keduplicate 
forms. The same may be seen in riw, r4vw (whence rtipto) ; with which, as 
a Primary, are connected r4Tapa, having rerdyvKo, r4rayKtL, as its Tertiary ; 
which is proved by the existence of rerdrnffffuu : and with which again, as a 
Tertiary, r4raKa is connected, having t/to for its Primary, which is proved 
by the existence of T^To/ioi. Observe also, 

ir«i» (root, ire). 



ir4r»j tertiary . 


ir4rw, primal*)'. 


ir4<ru 


ircT^». 


Hirwa 


ir€r4vw^ irirva. 




jrerdfftt. 




Mroffo, 


Wira. 




Wirca. 




ir4ir€Ka 


. WircTO, Ttirra [whence irinrw]. 




Wirrca. 




Wirrefco, i^ko, atca. 
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It 18 scarcely necessary to enumerate the various classes of 
derivatives of tins Order, ariB further formations upon it ; but 
something of their nature and variety may be observed. 



A. 

^>doh <t>cdvu, 
or4pVj ffrwdx^' 

B. 

ircX(i{(W, f. dirw, 

apfiSfv, 
9at^of, i^u* 
Frequent. 
C. 

Ktf^tdvta, avof. 



KwKoiww. 
KoiKalpw, 
KdKtircdyos 



£. 

/m£&00, fAoyBdiw, 
4^9f, <l>xryydiw. 

ISdpdv, ^apddiw. 

The Futures are 
those of prior 
forms: 



F. 



aropdvy aroptytrvw, 
KtpdMy Ktpcan^. 
Kp^fxduy icp^fiayyveo, 
ir^of, d»y mrainnw. 

The Futures are 
those of simpler 
forms: 

G. 

Intentionals : 
y9\curtiw, no fut. 
iro\efiri<rflu, 
yafjutifftlof. 

iftyafftlof, 

H. 

KVX(», Kv\lv9w, 

Kofw, candeo. 

I. 

7\a>, tA.(£w, tX(i<rfca>. 



. K. 

76'«, yiy4tWf ylypta^ 
fidvw, fdfuw, 
irrrw, irrirrof* 

(t<^Po>) TDp^, TtrfK^W. 

L. 

ir/fitf, irtTftTicw. 

yv^i yv6w^ ytyt&aitw^ 
di>, Udof^ di^dffKM. 

2^pa;, kpupiffieu, 
&<pM, &ira^(ncw. 

ir^pw, (£w, VVKpdffKM^ 

Generalfy the Fu- 
tures are lliose of 
simpler forms: 

Zp6ffv^ ApiToty irc- 
p&rof. But, itBd^w 
and 8<5a(ric^<rw * 
also aira^iiffw^ 



The mere lengthening of the vowel of the penultimate syl- 
lable of any verb may not seem to constitute a proper Tertiary 
form ; yet it gives rise to new forms better admitting of classifi- 
cation here, than with Primary or Secondary forms. Such are 
d/covay, Traveo, kXcug)^ lengthened from dfcoa), irdeOf xXd^t) : and 
<j>svyo)f paiv€o, \sl^a>y ireiOo), rsbnoy &c., from (fyvya^ pdvcDi Xl/3my 
TTidco, revay ' awslpoy^ from oTrapo), awspooj (ttfo/oco. 

XXIX. The Present Subjunctive^ connected with this form, 
is (23.) TvTTTfi), r)^y and it supposes the act of the root, or ex- 
presses it doubtfully, potentially, or hy potheticaHy ; either as 
present, or nearly future, or consequent upon some other given 
act or event. 



XXX. In proceeding to observe the Participial Forms of 
the Third Order, we find that, whereas in the Second Order 
there was one Participial form, which in some verbs asserted a 
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present action^ and in others appeared declining to a future^ in 
tliis Third Order we have two distiilbt forms, assuming each kind 
of action respectively. 

(24.) TvTTToyv is the distinct Participle of the Present, and 
Tinjrfov of the Future. The power of each is definite and well 
imderstood ; the former assuming a present action, the latter an 
action about to be. TvTrrmv is the form innnediately connected 
with this first part or section of the Order, relating to present 
time; and it is in perfect harmony with the original Participial 
forms, in character and use. 

XXXL In advancing to the Preter Forms of this Order 
(and I am obliged here to use the term Preter only, and not 
Perfect), we must be reminded that they do not uniformly assert 
a perfect action, as the corresponding form of the First Order 
did, and as the corresponding form of the Second Order did 
originally, while afterwards it in part degenerated into the ex- 
jH-ession of an imperfect act ; but that the form corresponding in 
termination with the old Perfects, here always, and only, asserts 
an imperfect or suspended act, while a new form is invented to 
assert acts perfect. 

(25.) "^Tvwrov is a form asserting merely and entirely an 
IMPERFECT act ; an act present and unfinished at some time pa^ty 
or relatively to some other past act or event. It takes the 
power which used to be vested in the Participle with the 
auxiliary of past time understood. It also expresses a usual 
habit of action, but in past time only. It speaks with a union 
of absolutely past and relatively present time : / was striking ; 
or, / used to strike. 

" The Imperfectum is sometimes put,** says Matthi^ (p. 505.) 
** for the Aorist ; in Homer especially, and Herodotus. The 
significations of the Aorist and Imperfect were not accurately 
distinguished in the ancient language." Is not this the case 
chiefly in such verbs as have their Imperfect (so called) identical 
with the Second Aorist? They are properly, like Aiy©, of the 
Primary Order : e. g. 

''Edi^yss '^In^xflsy Sdi^ys^ Si (f>psv&v. JEur. Alcest. 108. 
" Thou hast touched," &c. 

Hence the more modem forms, properly Imperfects, may have 
sometimes got involved in the same perfect sense. 

XXXII. (26.) TvTrroifii is the Imperfect Subjunctive, con- 
nected with this form. It asserts the act of the root uncer- 
tainly, potentially, hypothetically, or optatively, as if imperfect 
at a time past : q. d. Supposing / struck, did strike, or were 
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striking ; or, after another preter verb^ I mighty wouldf should, or 
could strike, or be striking. 

The preter expression should be maintained in translation, if 
the English idiom will admit of it; as it generally wilL 

Movoi/ ^soX a- (it ^o lev ifc ys rrjaSs yfj9 

rifms. Soplu Philoct. 526. 

" O that the gods might^ (not may) **but save us out of this 
land!" 

(27.) For the Infinitive, TvTrre^v, see XXVII. 

XXXIII. The second part or section of this Third Order 
comprises a series of forms in which the expression of future 
time is strongly marked, and of which o*, inserted as before ex- 
plained, is the general characteristic. 

From the Primary Infinitive, Tinrs, and the Secondary, 
Times, comes the corresponding form of this series, Hvireae, with 
the characteristic a inserted ; which, by contraction, as well as by 
the addition of the usual termination, beccwoaes riy^ecv. It sig- 
nifies that the action of the root is to take place distinctly at some 
future time. 

EiJj^eo S* AiroWoovi AvKvjyevil . . . 

. . . p i ^ e I V K\eirt)v eKaTOfi^ffv. IL A. 10). 

" Vow to sacrifice (on getting home).** 

aif Si aui/deoy xal fwt Sfioa-aov, 

H /Jiiv fjLoi irpo^poyv hreaiv icaX xepaXv dpi^^eiv. 
'H yap otofiai avhpa ^ o \ (» cr i fi e v. D. A. 76. 

" That you wiU indeed succour me ; for I surely suppose the 
man will be wrathful." 

OvZi a-\ obo, 

^"EivOaS arbfios icSv, aff>eyo9 fcal itT^vtov a<f>v^eiv. ILA.1 70. 
" That you will acquire wealth and riches." 

*TSiTipov9 Ttvas ikirt^ovrmv irpd^etv. (2?«w. Olynth. A.) 
" Hopmg that some others will act ; " or, ** expecting others 
to act." 

The Imperative Form of this second series of the Third Order 
i« regularly (31.) Txnreae, or Txn^e • but it is hardly to be found. 
Observe, however, olae, Od. X. 106. 481.; and a^ere, Od. X. 
414., n. r. 105., fl. 778. Tv^ov cannot be referred here; as a 
in the penultimates fixes it where the grammarians have placed 
it, in connexion with the next class of this Order : and this can 
hardly be disturbed by what the grammars say of Imperatives 
in ov being found as Doric for Imperatives in e. 

• MoMh. Gr. Gr. 201. (195,) 6. 
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XXXIV. From rvTrim, again, and collateiallj with 'rihrrw, 
arises the PropensitiTe or Future Foim (32.) Ttnrdaa, by the 
insertion of the characteristic tr ; and it is usually contracted, 
TVjnrM ■ or, as now written, tw^'w. 

This form m^taine the regular propeneitive character, and 
asserts the performance of a future act, without any thing preter 
in it. For, even if it be said to assert the intention to act, it is in 
no degree a past intention that is asserted, but an intention 
onderstood as on^nafjng with the assertion, and going out only 
into futurity, ^is form appears in such cases as the following, 
in the thiid condition ; eome of them beloDging to the same 
roots as are found in the Tertiary Present forms, and some of 
them additional: some also are assumed. 



I. 



IL 



ni. 



IS". : 


■r,fnfi«,,m 


. r(pw4ir»,-ript«. 


Xr,i^S . . 


. kFfin^ xiyaM, Kllm. 


TpiTi., rpiT!„ 


Tfa,yim . 


. Tparrfc«,Tpii~,Tf6i«. 


Ad. . . 


A«A» . . 


. KlUaw, Kfiatt. 


bu . 


ir6„ 


. iriam. 


(Xa . 


i\i«,i . 


. bybrm. 




Kai«,i . . 




rxi,. 




. .\V™.-MJ«. 


.piT- . 


wftrjia 


■ »(»T^", 'pii'- 


Hp^Bjmo 


ip^ . . 


. ipi^i^. 


4^^, +p« . 


*pi. . . 


. tp^~. 


w4x<,. 


. icOJa, irXiEo . 


. nxiav. 






. Tikdm, rihatt. 


i» 


ttv> . 


. a™, ^™, 4ri^*. 


"i- . 


<nu(. 


. «afc-, «{«..' 


Sl«, . 


a<»ii» 


. tuO/m.' 




imUi, ornr^ . 


OTrime, mlmi, ffnfcrs. 


wKia '. 


,XO^ 


. lAo^TO, itaV". 


w6^ . 


W.,or,nNl<. . 


. «<i™,-s™. 


w4^m,w\i. . 


«\iCi>, vtXm, Tluiit 


. «\<l<R«,>;ul<r«(Fr.V.290.) 


Kirt, . 


K^ 7 . 


. wfo*. kA.™ (IL *. 337.) 


k4xj. . 


.<A& . 


. Kf\tirm,KiMa. 


7*«.. . 


W^ . . 


. 7-*.^ 



' These, and umilar Futures, belon^ng to almost all verbs in {'■>, are not 
deriTed irom those verba as tiieir Soots, dropping f ; but are coordinate 
with them ; both beinc derived from one and Uie same more simple form. 
Some philologists prefer the former theorf, but vithout reason. 

The same maj be sud respecting sinular Futures belonging to verbs in 
(a, Sw, and Tw, generallj, though not always: aaTipBu (i.Tipiii),iripaa- (((Sm 
(r. Sim'), tttm,. 

Of course, for Primary verbs, where {', &, jf&, are radical, the instancea of 
which are but few, we shall have r^alar Tertiary Futures containing these 
Utters I as tin, ^4ni and ^ijaii ' fiafa, fwA^ow, pass. fioA^ofiai ; and, hj a 
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Whfle this whole system of Propenaitivcs haa <r for its cHa- 
racteristic^ it should not be forgotten that the whole of the pre- 
ceding^ or Secondary, system never had it ; and that therefore 
Lennep certainly errs in calling it " veram et constantem Futuri 
characteristicam." (De AnaL Ling. Gr., towards the end.) 

"We still find," says another writer, ^^ KtXjorcu from /ciXco^ 
riXaov firom riKo), Spaa) from Spto^ particularly in the Doric 
dialect.; " as if these were most ancient forms, and ksKA, reXa, 
6p&9 were formed from them: and <rK^&y KdK&f ofiAj &c., are 
said to be formed from a-Kshaa-ta^ KaXiam^ ofioaw^ by dropping a-, 
and contracting oo), eo>, and oo), into &. But the fact is just the 
contrary : the form icclK& has imdoubted precedency ; and the 
doctrine of Lennep upon this subject (De AnaL cap. iv.), of 
Hermann also, and Matthls: (Gr. Gr. 173.), seems certainly to 
be erroneous. Judicet cBquus. To say, however, that forms in i<ra), 
e. g. /ceAicrco, opkaoD^ dpiaw, (fyvpia-o)^ /cvpea-tOy preceded the con- 
tracted forms, KsKcayy /cr.X. Tbut not /ceXfi), is perfectly just : 
the one is a contracted form of the other, as ksXA is of ksKso) ; 
but both KsXeao) and /dXaoo are later than KeXiojy KiKfa. 

KaXo), TSfjb&y (f>av&9 yjta'XMy Kpiv&y and all such forms, called 
First Futures, are in fact identical with the old Second Futures : 
and awsp&y Bsp&y &c., are but the very same forms as <nrap&y 
Bap&y &c ; only differently spelt, through the commutability of 
a, £, o. 

While the Greeks in general circumflexed all forms called 
Second Futures, they circumflexed this one class only of First 
Futures ; a fact which strongly tends to show that the latter pro- 
perly belonged to the same Order as the former.s^ But indeed 

reciprocal influence of habit in other verbs, some of these Primary words 
with a radical ^, ^, 8, &c., obtain another Future without them ; and gome 
Tertiary words with a servile or derivative f, &, &c., obtain another Future 
with them, as if they were radical. We have instances of the former in 
X^So) or x^f** iX'^^^y^ ^X*^* * *^ rrfefw), ^(Toficu, and el^aw ' trirw (tr^trw), tirura. 
The Primary verb ^pcii^do), in which d^ of course is radical, has ip€vd^<r<» for a 
regular Future ; but it has also ipeifxroD. (See ip^Unuy Aor. 1., D. a. 394.) ne/Ow 
is an instance of a verb of the Third Order, wliose Primary root is ir£«, 
to give or persuade to drink, and whose & therefore is not radical. This 
has Treiffto for a regular Future ; but it has also ireta^<r«, with the sense of 
confiding. 

Sometimes a Future, with the Tertiary characteristic o-, is found, which 
seems irregularly short, if referred to the usual root : e. g. A(£(rw, Satro/ioi, I 
shall have (anything) divided. So we have vdura, vaaoficuy and Maa, from ydoo ' 
which seem to requure in the Primary form va and pca. But the length ,of a 
is often freely dealt with : observe &a<ra, aaadfiriy, from oo, ow, where both are 
common. 

» The Dorians are said to circumflex all First Futures, as well as those of 
this class. This I observe as one way in which an irregular use of the cir- 
cumflex came in, though the original adoption of it was to indicate contrac- 
tion, or the absorption of a short vowel. The authority and use of it seem 
to stand upon ground very different from that of the acute and grave ac- 
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such verbs as have these have no other Second Futures, if we take 
into the account the difference of spelling the same word, already- 
noticed. They constitute that class of verbs whose older Futures 
in & were never supplanted by new ones called First Futures ; 
and these obtained the name of Firsts not because they were the 
oldest, but because they were most in use when grammarians 
began to write about the language. 

When, however, these Propensitives of the Third Order were 
arising, the Contract Verbs of the Second Order seem to have 
been taken, in some cases, as if, like t4), they were Primary 
verbs in © pure, and to have had Tertiary Propensitives or Fu- 
tures formed for them accordingly. Hence, while rUo gave 
(through Tbid)) rlaw, the verb fftiXJo) was made to give (as if 
through (f>iX6m) ^^X^so-o), <l>i\i]a(o. Hence, also, from rifidai 
(through Ttfjuaiaci) was formed rifiaiatOy rtfirjam* ZpdoOf SpaAof 
opcuTa)' 'vpva-owy ')(pvaoi<r(o^ ')(pvatii<r(o. And hence too, some 
Contract v erbs are said to have both the short and long penul- 
timate in their Futures ; e. g. 



u6Bw . 


icoBiw 


• • i 


voO(<r»» 




AOKM 


^okIm 


m m 


8oK/(r(W| 96^tc. 






nodeu 


iroOf^v 


• • • 


irod^aw. 




Aok/w 


ZoKtiw 


• • • 


9oicfi<rv. 



And others are like them : i/oio), Sio), yafiitOj &c. ^Avrtda) has 
avTUura} and avridao) * irepaco or Trstpaco has irspdaay and irspdao} 
and irsprjaoi}* Kspdco^ KSpdaco and /cspdam' ipdoj^ epdam {r)pdr 
adfirjv) and spdato. To make the supposed rule hold good, 
that the penidtimate of Futures in cuo pure and pdxo is always 
long, these short Futures are referred by philologists to verbs 
in afcD or avwfit : but there is no need. Although there are 
fewer verbs in ocd pure and pdco with short Futures than in other 
similar terminations, tl^e is no reason why a special rule should 
be made for them. ^Avrcdaooy irEpdao)^ fcspdaay^ ipdawy are 
from dvTcdo) or avrUtOy irspdo) or irspecOi tcepdco^ ipdo) : dvTLdcrto 
from dvTLoJo} avTida), &c. The Futures with long penultimates, 
especially in lycco, are very numerous. 

Many Barytone Verbs, by mere sympathy with this fashion 
of Contracts, exhibit Propensitives in rjawy for which no basis in 



cents; and the idea of its regularly combining the two ought not to be 
adopted, though it has formed another ground of its improper introduction 
in some cases. A third ground of such mtroduction might oe to write it on 
such words as vcus and Sous, to indicate, for metre's sake, the pronunciation 
of one long sound (though no vowel is absorbed),, in contradistmction to vcus 
and Sal's, before the mark " was used. So koTkov is distinguished from koXXov, 
&c. And a fourth ground might very probably be to distinguish homoliteral 
words having different meanings. 
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eco or ccw appears to be in use. Tv7nj{m9^9 for instance^ is called 
Attic for Tvy^us* The regular rule, however, is not hereby 
set aside. (See MatthuB, 6r. Gr. 178. 3.) The regular deduction 
of other forms, as well as thii^ in most verbs, gave occasion for 
the creation of similar {orms per saltum in many, without the ex- 
istence of every or any connecting link between them and the 
original root. Upon this principle MatthL£ often explains words 
happily; assuming supposed intervening forms (which would 
have been regular had iliey been in use) for the purpose. 

Observe aJso the form TU7m;<7o/LMM, Aristoph, Nub. 1361. or 
1382. ; and rvwrriaoiy Nub. 1425., Plut. 21. ; and fidXXijaa}, 
Vesp. 222. 

All forms, having a sole future sense, and the assumed 
prolonging cr, are of the Third Order only, to verbs of what- 
ever order they are said to belong in the lexicons and gram- 
mars. 



TO VERBS OF THE PRIMARY ORDER. 



Prim. 

(rim, 1 honour 
dpdu, I do . 
B4w, 1 bind . 
1^^, I sacrifice 

r^Sw, I eat . 
4 ir^v, I open 

4 irAi^fcw • 

frpl€u . 

4 T^fwrw . 

lypd^ 



Fut. Tertiary. 




irA.^|». 

rcp^, 
ypd^. 



Prim. 

(Ia») I take 
W/U0, 1 distribute 
K\ipw, I include 
^4pa, I heat 



^Xo), I drive 

6pe» 



Fut. Tertiary. 

' These generally use 
the Secondary 
Future - Present 
in» for their Fu- 
ture; but some of 
them have also the 
Future in (r«: as 

i ipaw. 



OF THE SECONDARY •RDER. 



Secondary. 

rcx4v . 
dfH$», I plough 
^^, I complete 

irtpdu . 
KoKita . 



TtfJMW 

Xpva6ii9 



Fut. Tertiary. 
ytXatruj only. 

iip6ffw, — 
MaVy — 

Ttpacrm 
KoKtffm 



and xep^ffw. 
only rifi-fiffw, 

— 9<ucpwrv, 



^ Hence rwriiffofMUy called Fut. 2. pass. Observe 132. and LX., note '. 

* Generally long penultimates ; but kxJm, kKaxrw. 

^ Nffi'fiffw, #0cA^(rtf, 6f'fiir», &c., must be referred to ptiUw, ie€\4(o, oJVw, &e. 
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OF THE THIRD ORDER. 



Tertiary. 
1. 8c/8« . 

xK'fiew 



oKvrtf 



to 



2. T&KTta 

riicria 



Fut. Tertiary. 

• irX^<r(tf. 
. irXcurw. 



Tertiary. 
<l>pi(r(ro» Opp'iKffw) . 
6p6rrw (opvKTUj . 
t<£tto» (tcIttm) . 
fCfx£{> (jcpdyaai) . 
irX(£^w (irAc£77'<ra>) 



Fut. Tert. 

tf>ptfyL\ 

ip6^ta, 

Kpd^to. 
irXdy^of, 



4. if^cUXo) 



Generally having no 
other Future than 
the Secondary Fu- 
ture-Present. 



Hslda} has irelata and irsidi^aooy as if from irudidi' £2Sa>, sXato 
and slSi]aa). 



XXXV. The Future Subjunctive, connected with this form, 
is (33.) Tinlrwy y9. It supposes the act of the root, or expresses 
it doubtfully, potentially, or hypothetically, as entirely propensi- 
tive ox future, or consequent upon some other given act or event. 
It is much more used than the form tvttto}, jys*, not only to ex- 
press such acts as are distantly future, for which that is never 
used, but also to express the propensitive or future meaning more 
decisively, which is what is generally requisite in subjunctive 
sentences. The name of Aorist is perfectly irregular. We 
translate it, / may, can, or (uncertainly) shall heat, and when 
subjoined to a Preter form, / mighty could, should beat, with a 
relatively future meanmg. 

Af fcs SdvTjs, /cal fiocpav dvairX'^a-y 9 ^lOTOio. H. A. 170. 
** If . . . you shall fulfil^ &c 

AvTctp hrifv 8fj ravra Ts\evTri arfs re Kal ip^jfs. 

Od. A 293. 

^Hv vficov avT&v idsXi^o'rjre ysvia-0ai, xal iravtrria'dsy avrbf 
fi8v ovBsv Skcuttos irotrjasLV ikirlfyav, rov he irKrfa-iov iravff {nrep 
avTOv irpd^siv, koI rd v/jJrsp* avr&v KOfitsurOe, &v &S09 i0iXrf, 
K. T. X. {Dem. PhiL L 4.) ** If you shall have a mind to be- 
come your own men, and will cease every one expecting to do 
nothing himself while his neighbour is to do every thing for him, 
you shall both take care of what is yet your own, if God 
will, and what has been lost you shall recover," &c 

"Orav he Tt9 1<tx^^V' (fiem. Olyn. A) **But whenever 
a man shall become powerful," &c. 'EAi/ ^^dp ifii idarfs 
irifiylrai. (Xen. Cyrop. VI. 1.) "If you will suffer me to send." 
See ParkhursfQ Gr. Gr. x. 11. note J. 

KaXriarfTs, St Mark, xiii. 11. iva hdxrrj^ 8tJohn,xvn, 2.; 
Rev. xiii. 6. ha I077, Ephes. vL 3. iva .5i;<ra), 1 Cor, ix. 18, 
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irobfjLcurmfjL&fi St Matth. xxvL 17. ; and others in the Passive 
species. 

XXXVI. The Participle belonging to this series is, as has 
before been said (34), TiJ^rcoj^. The derivation of it is evident. 
In power, it assumes the agent to be now about, or intending, 
to do a thing in time distinctly future ; the intention present, 
the act at some interval remote. 

It is an accession to primitive language, not primitive itself. 

XXXVII. (35.) The Preter Form of this Future series of 
the Third Order seems to be of doubtful existence. There is 
nothing incongruous or contradictory in the union of terms, 
Future-Preter ; there is an appropriate meaning which the form 
might well and usefully sustain, if allowed legitimate existence. 
It would be Itv^v, / was about to strike^ or / would strike^ with 
a positive, not a contingent, intention. 

It seems that some instances of this form are found; but 
none of them appear to retain any other power than that of an 
ordinary preter. *Ifoi/ from ikg) is frequent in Homer. So Su- 
o-STo, in the Passive form, is frequent, but with no future modifi- 
cation of its power, which seems to be merely that of an ordinary 
Preter. 

"Eireaa indicates Tr^crai, to which the peculiar word hreaov 
may belong as a Preter : but it is, not improbably, a dialectical 
change of hrerov, which Pindar uses. So e)(saa indicates 'xia<o ; 
and e^eaov may belong to it as a Preter : but this also may be 
a change for Ip^s^bi/, from %^ffi). *'^7rs<Tov and sysa-ov are made 
much of by some philologists, as grand proofs oi a theory they 
set up for explaining words of the form In^i/, and hvyltofiijv • 
namely, that the Aor. 1. sometimes takes the termination of the 
Aor. 2., or, which comes to the same thing, the Aor. 2. takes 
the characteristic <r of the Aor. 1. 

XXXVIII. The Subjunctive belonging to it, however, namely, 
(36.) Tinlroifiiy is in use. It speaks m the uncertain, optative, 
hypothetical manner of other Subjunctive Preters, but of an act 
decidedly, and often distantly, future ; yet as in past time : q. d. 
If he would strike ; that he should (subsequently) strike. Should 
he, &c. 

Ovx riKSL, ovh" &v fi^oi, 8evpo. {Plato^ Rep. X. p. 325.) "Nor 
would he come." 

'^O, Ti he irovriaoi^ ov its<rqfiave. (^Xen. Cyr. Exp. II. 1.) 
" What he might do he did not signify." 

For the Infinitive (37.) Ti^^wv, see XXXIII. 
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XXXIX- We come lastly to consider a third portion of this 
.Tertiary Order, whicli is of a mixed character, both in form and 
use. It is also incomplete in compariaon with other aeries. There 
is no Propensitive form belonging to it. The forms it has are 
chiefly of use in the expression of perfect Mid preter acts, hut 
they are also used very indefinitely. 

No regular form of Infinitive can be supposed for it, but 
that which clearly belongs to the preceding series. Tir^t is the 
form in use ; an^ like its cognate forms, partakes of the features 
of the preceding Future as to its characteristic, and of a Eedupli- 
catc as to its termination. It ia applied very indefinitely ; and 
constantiy expresses future acts and events, as well as past ; not 
by virtue of any future power reading in it, but merely as being 
altt^ether indefinite. 

trs vpooTTlrvoua fUT^irofUU 

tSki^ op^avevtrat rofuL Alcest 166. 

"I implore thee to protect, my orphan children." So 
iKvXijtTat, line 170. 

BXi^^ai wphs air/^s ^ovtisrai tUs ^\u3v. Alcest 207. 
" She desires to behold," &c 

■ Tteip^JTOfUU, 
iav SuptDfUU, TavB4 it ixXvirai Trovtav. Prom. Vinct. 334. 
" I will try to deliver you." 

M^ irpiv hf rfiKtov BtH>ai, Koi iirl leviffias fkOalv, 
^plv lie KarA vpijvh 0a\Jeiv TIpui/ioM fiiXaSpov 
AldaKosv, vpriiTat Si irvpos STjtoui SvperpOy 
'EtcrSpeov &i j(iT&iia irspl <mjde<T<rt Sat^ai 
Xdkx^ parfoKiov. H. B. 413. 

Here irpriaat and Sol^eu have the same time as ^'Xdstv. 
" Before I overthrow the palace, and bum the gates, and pierce 
Hector's tunic," &c 

(41.) The iMPEEATlvEForm'is Tv^v, Tw^tiTM, &c. ; com- 
manding an act indefinitely, but which must of counte be subse- 
quent to the command. 

(42, 43.) The Propeflsitive Form of this Order is wanting, as 
before observed. 

XL. It has been remarked that TvTrrav is the distinct Parti- 
ciple of the Present, and Tv^poii' of the Future. The power of 
each is definite, and well understood, the one describing a present 
action, the other an action about to be. But, besides this intro- 
duction of a Participial Form expressing purely ^ture actions 
OT events, we have here a more extraordinary creation of a third 
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Participle (44.) Tt^^ro^, in connexion with the Infinitive form 
Tv-^roe ah*eady mentioned, and the Perfect "En/^ro, to be de- 
scribed hereafter. This form Tvyfra? indicates acts or events 
which are purely past and done with. It has no just models as to 
form, in any previously existing Participle ; but the power with 
which it is invested may be explained by comparing it with the 
Reduplicate form rennrm^ This form describes the present 
virtue of a perfect act, as expressed by. Having stricken ; the 
term having being continuative or usufinictive at the present 
time. But, whereas this form rervTrias (and TSTv<fxo9 suffers the 
same fate) is also improperly applied to the expression of the 
mere act itself as indefinitely past and done with, the form rv>^u9 
possesses this expression as its proper power. 

To give the power of Tinjrasy however, in English, we are 
obliged to use the term having^ as we do also for tctt/ttcSa All 
we can say, by way of discrimination, is, that the having of 
TSTVTTcSs implies the virtual or real continuance, possession, or 
use, of the act ; while the havirig of rinjras is to be taken with a 
limitation of power, as merely indicating that the action is done, 
and gone by. 

This is the proper and prevailing preterite power of rvylras. 
There are, however, frequent examples of its declining from it, 
and speaking merely like an ordmary Present Participle ; or 
rather quite indefinitely. 

^'DiS apa (JHDvi^a-as (H. B. 35.), is proper, i. e. preter. The 
following are present or indefinite : — 

K.ai ficv <f)a)V7]aa9 eirsa wrspoivra irpoa^hcu II. B. 7. 

Acucpvaas. TL A. 349., Od. A. 336. 

^AXr/i^aas S* axpstov lB(iv dirsfjbop^aro Bcucpv. II. B. 269. 

Tv^ay is a Participle equally strange to primitive language 
with rvyfrcDv • and that which the Greeks would express by it, 
the Hebrews would express by a totally different i(fiom. This 
a comparison of St. Matt. ii. 8. with Gen. xlv. 24. will easily 
show. Kal, 7rifiyfra9 airrovs sts ^ffKssfiy shrs : and having sent 

them to Bethlehem^ he said. •^ON^n iSh^V V^^C"n^^ nStJ^^t* 
And he sent away his brethren^ and they departed^ and he said. 
The latter, in the Septuagint, is 'E^aTrrfcrreiXf Sg rovs a£s\xf)ow 
cnn-ovy Kal iiropsvOrja-av, kcll ehrsv ainols. 

Of the whole cognate family, "Erir^lra, Tvyjrasy tv^oa, &c, 
there can be no doubt that hvyfta arose first, and probably ex- 
isted alone for a considerable period. It may have been as old 
as Tii^ra), or even older ; and it seems to have been brought off 
by the Latins in Perfect tenses of the third conjugation. In 
considering the Participle first I merely yielded to the order of 
the other Participles, occurring in their proper place : and as to 
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the questk)n of antiquity, perhaps the most likely supposition is, 
that, if any of these forms are older than rvyjrtd, &c., they are 
those which have the characteristic of the root, and not those 
which involve o- as their characteristic When it is considered, 
however, that there are traces of this form, with both sorts of 
characteristics, in the Latin language ^ but none of the Tertiary 
Future^ we must admit that it is possible that the former had an 
earli^ origin altogether than the latter, and receiv^ the charac- 
teristic <r first 

XLI. (45.)*ETU7r<ra, hvyjra, as to its generation and features, 
is quite an anomalous and mixed form. It assimilates both 
with Tvyfro} and rhinrcu It has the termination of the latter, 
but generally the characteristic of the former, lengthening, how- 
ever, the penultimate, if it be short, and assuming the augment : 
in which latter point it is like hvirov. 

Where there is no Future in orw, |», or '^, whose characteris- 
tic it adopts, it has the characteristic of the root, lengthening 
the vowel when it is short : as iairapoLj iretfia^ iKsia from KaUoy 
sometimes iicria. Though Hira and ffvsyica are treated as irregu- 
lar, they are examples of this kind™: and in some verbs where 
there is such a Future in o-co, &c., this form has also the radical 
characteristic, either alone or together with another form of the 
same power having the other characteristic. Observe svufia^ 
h-aCKa^ and hriKaai itjylXaro implies e<l>i\ay together with i^^ 

*^nnlra is the never-resting sign of the perfect act past, 
always keeping clear of the idea of an imperfect act, which 
Stvttov and irwrsov do not ; and also of the present continuative 
idea, which belongs to rsrvrra. It is used to express the idea 
of a perfect act past, performed once or any number of times, 
and so to involve the idea of past use or habit, but never any 
thing present Much less does it imply any future habit or use, 
as some say (see Lennepy ch. v,, and Scheide, Obs. in loo.), refer- 
ring to hjoSfctjcay Matt. iii. 17., and other supposed instances; 
but erroneously. 

This form seems to differ in power or meaning from the Redu- 
plicate fortn ; as the expression, / have {indefinitely^ as to the 
number of times) been well pleased^ diflers from the following 

' 1. Le^, verii, feci, bibi. 2. Scripsi, duxi, claosi. 

" "E^i^Ko, ^Swico, f Ka are complete exceptions ; having neither tr, nor the 
characteristic of the root. "Exea is also an exception to the lenglliening of 
the penultimate : but there is also ^x«va. 

** "Avoro seems to imply &va^ iierdfiriv ^kto, iytivi^riv for lycvdfxifiv tytva^ ^wt<£ - 
ftriv ftrro, uxdfi-np rfxo. (See LX., note ».) These forms are the same as the 
Primary Eeduplicates of the same roots, when they take the mere augment 
instead of the reduplication. 

E 
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expression : /, once well pleasedy still have the sense or use of that 
particular act of pleasure. The Aorist may be expressed with or 
without the term have^ as the sense requires ; but the have of 
the Aorist indicates that the act is done with, and even the last 
repetition of it gone by; while the have of the Reduplicate 
form indicates, when it is properly used, that the act is still 
virtually or really in enjoyment or continuance.® As has been 
already intimated, however, it is often found used as the Aorist, 
though the Aorist is never used in the proper sense of the Redu- 
plicate Propensitive.P 

The forms imrrrov and hvylra are seldom found to be both in 
use in the same verb. 

XLII. The Subjunctive Preter, corresponding with Ifrv^ro, 
is (46.) TiJ^at/A*. It is used very generally and indefinitely, 
after the manner of other Subjunctive Preters ; and is rendered 
by did^ would^ should^ mighty could strike^ or have stricken. 

This form appears in another dialectical shape, called ^olic : 
Txn^sui. The use seems to be the same. 

^fly ^ro^ TlriKeUavi S' axos yivpr* h Zi oi ffrop 

^Tqdso'a'v \aaloKTi S^ii/S^^a fispfnjpi^evj 

*H SySj <f>d(ryavov o^v ipvaadfisvos irapa fiVpP^9 

Toifs fi8V ava<rTTJa-st8V9 6 ^ ArpslBrjv ivapl^oiy 

'HJ 'XpXov Trava-sisvj ipTiTvasti ts Svfwv. U. A. 188. 

" Whether he should stir them up (who were about him), 
and himself put Agamemnon to death ; or should repress his 
anger, and quiet his passion." 

(47.) Tinlrat: Infinitive Indefinite. (See XXXIX.) 

^ The approximation of this form to the power of the Reduplicate form 
has led it very nearly into a present use. TV ^mV ^hodi^ Kur(&fjLoa^, (Eur, 
Orest. 1531.) This is an immediate answer to a demand to swear. **I 
swear by my life." So ver. 1688., koI \4Krp* lirnytir': "and I approve her 
union." It is not, however, unusual to express an instant act mr a Preter 
form, when the expression itself accomplishes the act, or when it is designed 
to be immediate, or when such a positive certainty is intended as renders the 

act as good as done. Gen. xxii. 16., ^JJiySK^J ^3 IDK*!, ^^And he said, by 

myself have I sworn,** &c. : but the oath was not previous to the present 

time. Gen. ix. 3., b>3-nN D3^ ^Jnn^ 2\^ pn^3, ''As the green herb have I 

given you all : but never till now." 

p The Latin language exhibits no distinction of tenses for these different 
modes of expression : t£eir Preterperfects generally convey the idea of an act 
done with, like thm-ov used properly, and fn^tlta ; though the power proper to 
the Reduplicate will sometimes be found in them : — ^Yixerunt, " tliey have 
lived,** but they live now no more ; they are dead, Dixerunt, " they have dcme 
speaking** But " tempestas a vertice sylvis incubuit," may either mean that 
tne storm is over, or that it has come down, and still ffoes on to overhang the 
scene, according as the fact may be, or the context indicate. (See Harris^ 
Hermes, ch.viii. booki.) 
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Care should be taken in translation to retain the preter ex- 
pression. 

THasiav Aavaol ifia SctKpva aolai, fiiXsaaiv. II. A. 41. 

"Fulfil me this desire: O might^^ (not may) **the Greeks 
atone for my tears under thy weapons I " — Sub. sIOb. 

^AXKA a 6 "Mialas TrofiTraios ava^ 

wsKdaeLS S6fjboi9. Eur. Med. 757. 

** Oh, might ^ (not may) ** Mercury bring thee home I ^ 

his TWTOV yap &v 



ripylrauis '^fmSf el TS0vaa-i war/Kcuaos. Medea, 1131. 

^* For thou wouldst^^ (not tmlt) ** delight me twice as much, if 
(thou couldst teU me that) they have died most miserably 1 ^ 

TIaiBa 8i fwi, \v<ravTZ <f>iki]v (IL A. 20.) is too questionable a 
reading to ground any thing upon. 



REDUPLICATE FORMS OF THE THIRD ORDER. 

XLIII. In proceeding to speak of the Tertiary Forms of 
the Reduplicate Verb, it may be remarked in the outset, that 
the Potoer of all the forms appears to remain the same as in the 
corresponding forms of the First and Second Order, both as to 
correct essentials, and incorrect deviations. 

As to their formation, they appear to be most properly derived 
from the Secondary forms, by the insertion of k between the 
vowel of prolongation and the formative termination, like what 
has been before observed respecting the Simple Verbs of this 
Order ; and the word so constructed in some instances remains 
always the same, and in others is contracted in various ways. 

The Primary Reduplicate, rsreKay for instance, prolonged as 
a Secondary form into rer^Xfa, receives k between the last e and 
a, and the Tertiary form becomes reriXs/ca ; of which, without 
farther process, there are very many examples. But in 7r^(f>ava, 
say SKay contraction ensues, witfHvy/ca^ So XiXxyya, or \i\eya, sa, 
sxay after contraction becomes XiXey/ca, or XA^a, the aspirate x 
being substituted for the two letters jk ; and r/rWa, ea, e/ca, be- 
comes rhuTTKay softened into rirv^y <f> being substituted for 
WK ; and harsher contractions than these there are none. 

XLIV. (71.) We should understand from analogy that the 
pure Infinitive would be TeriXsKs, or TiTv<f>s. It is brought 
to its present actual condition in a way of addition and contrac- 
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tion of fjLSpatf similar to what we have before obeerved : TtsriKeKS- 
fisvaiy TereXs/cii/cu' rirm^e-fievat^ Tenxfyivat' rarely TSTv<f>SLv.^ 

The same word, TsriXsKSy or Tirv^e, is the Imperative Form 
of this Order : the former at length, regularly ; the latter con- 
tracted. 

The power is the same as in the First Order/ 



XLV. The Propensitive Form (72.), TereA^a, or Thv<f>a, 
always end?, either in xa, where the characteristic appears ; or 
in 'xa or ^, where it is indicated by the aspirate of ;^ into which 
7 or ^ of the root is changed ; or the aspirate of <^, into which 
)8 or TT® is changed. 

In observing the different sorts of contracted forms, if the 
roots of the lengthened forms, from which the contracted forms 
are made, be required, let them be sought legitimately, and 
not as they are usually given in the grammars ; for TinxfM is 
certainly not from twto); neither is rivvxa from aviTr<&' nor 
TfKa from ahto " nor riraKa^ Kixpi/ea, irhrXv/eay from rsivtOy 
Kplvwy 7r\vv(o' nor is irttrSjuca from 7r\?7<7<ra): but they come 
respectively from Tinrrray TSTvirsa • ^i/a, ijwa ' ijay ^ui • TrsTrXo, 
TrsTrXaoy &c. : for Keduplicates of the Second or Third Order 
proceed from simpler Reduplicates, not from Presents. Those 
of the First Order alone (generally speaking) take their rise 
from non-reduplicate forms, or Roots ; as fjva from avw (ai/iJ©), 
fja from &», rfra from to, and the rest from KpUoy TrXuco, TriXm, 
&c. SometimeSy indeed, we have Reduplicates from Tertiary 
Presents, as KSKSvOay irsirovOa : but they are all of the First 
Order, with respect to those Presents ; that is, they have the 
characteristic of those Presents, and not k. Tutttoi, avimw, 
ifkria'afOy &c., are all collateral derivatives. 



"HwKa remains uncontracted. 

Jko» 

vhrXoKa 



ircfppaKa remains uncontracted. 
T^itvcuca^ . . ir^irvica. 



"i Observe ^tUmiv for ^€Uk€iv (Tkeocr. I. 102.), which may be referred 
here. 

' The same power, as to time, follows this form into the passive : — 

ic€Kpax^, ^i) yitp ovK oKoiaofjuiL, Aristoph. Acham. 290. 

"Cry out in continuance (as you will), for I shall not hear." — "Be 
cracked, I shall not be penetrated or afiected by it." 

Kp<£f«, " I crack " (the cheeks or lips) ; thence intransitively, " I croak," from 
some older root, 

' Where <^ or x now appear in the root, they were originally ir or k* 
X and \lf are unknown to prunitive alphabets. 

* *'Aft>, / breathe, utter a sound. dt«, / Jiave, or perceive, the breathing ; I 
hear, d'idw or deidu, again, / sing : in prose, dfSu. So in the Reduplicate 
forms, ija, i)ia, ifiKa, or ^Ka. But why J«a with the circumflex ? 

^ From wvu, which gives xvSaf, irvBtt, So Wiruo, irer^ao, x^trboKO. 
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vetfxitfeKa 


. ir4<l>ayKa. 


4<Tirdp€Ka 


HoTTopKa. 


rrefr\€K€Ka 


. irrn-Aexo* 


\€\iy€Ka 


. A^Acxu. 


rerpex^ica 


. r^rpexot- 


rer^KtKa 


. T^exa. 



reriprr^KOy T^epirjco, rer€p<f>a, 
\€\€i€€Kay \t\€iSKay \€\u<f>a, 
yeypJirreKOf yeypmrKcu, y^pcuf>a, 
TeTiJir€/ca, t^vitko, r4rwf>a, * 



The penultimate vowel of the unabbreviated form, rsTEXsKa, is 
regularly short. We have, however. Tertiary Keduplicates 
with long penultimate vowels ; and they are to be accounted for 
as proceeding from roots which are Primary, or quasi-Primary, 
" verbs pure," though some of them may really be Secondary. 

TIt6w. Tl^irrocu, treTrrSea, ireirrJcKo, ifdwruKa. 

rv6<a. "Eyvoa^ iyySea, iyvS^Ko^ tyvwKa, 

IIA^cv. n^irAeo, ^co, ^efca, rfKCt* 

N€fi4<a, Ncye/Aea, ieoy ^ko, 77x0.^ 

Tffi4ot, Ter^fieOy ^€a, ^cica, rjKa, 

TAm. ^'E^oo, ^^({eo, ^^(ieico, t^t\Ka, 

Ti^«, T^fco, TCTieea ^, reriee/ca, rerfrjico. 

But perhaps it is better to account for this merely by consi- 
dering the adoption of the long vowel for the short one to be a 
poetical or provincial prolongation.* 

In evidence of the power of this Tertiary form remaining the 
same, as has been stated respecting the corresponding form of the 
Primary Order, the remarks of Clark and Ernest on the 
afj^c^ifirj/cas of HoMER may be referred to. (IL A. 37.) The 
proper power of this form is evident in them ; though somewhat 
overclouded with other things. 

'E^ o Bw/dficos irpoa^dnpriKi. {HerodotuSy VIL 51.) " To what 
a height of power they are (have been and still are) advanced :^^ i. e. 
the Persian affairs. 



a 



Tseapa^Kaai Bi XaoL II. I. 420. 



And the people have been encouraged^ or taken courage :^^ i. e; 
still have it. 

* The PsBsives may be noticed for future reference : — ffwc/uou, ^<r/uai, 

WirXoo'/uai, iri^pwrfAOt^ l4^aA/ueu, viipt^ifjMi and iciipaayMiy ^(nrapfua, ireirXc7/uai, 
\4\cyfiai^ r^Tpeyfiai, rircyficu, &pvyfiou, rSrep/MU, \4\ififioUj ycypa^Afxou^ reriffifiat. 

y UeviixTiKa is referred in the grammars to v4fjuo ; and a similar form is given 
to all Tertiary Reduplicates, whose simple Primary roots end in /tw, as t^/*«, 
in the Tertiary form r^/jwm. It should be I'cy/ficfca, regularly. 

* ^l^ov y €iV ayop^ r€Tiv^€s. (H. I.) More of these lengthened Secondary 
forms are observable in XXIV. 64. 

* BuTTMAMN (Lexil. art. 36. } 6.) says that " Hom£B uses only a few per- 
fects in ICO, and all with a long vowel, like S^Svko, fi4S\riKay See Ausfurliche 
Grammatik, sect. 97. obs. 7., which says : " In the old Epics the perfect 2. 
(med.) is by far the prevailing form; whilst of the perf. 1. occurs only the 
form in ko, with a vowel preceding, as S^Svko, fi^exTjKo, fi^epoMta^ rcddptniKay 
and these in very limited number. Of the impurij however, we find the 
perf. 2. only." And yet, as he says, this does not preclude the existence and 
currency of the perf. 1. generally, at the same time. 
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'ils Sti ivB(m}K6P 17 rifUpa rov J^ptoTov. (2 Thes8. iL 2.) 
" Hath become instanty^ going on to be so. '^ 

'O TTUTTSUCOP els aVTOV OV KplvSTCU ' 6 Bi fl^ TTUTTSAOV i^StJ KOCpU' 

Tab, OTC fjbff TrerrioTevKev, k. t. X. (Johriy iu. 18.) ** He that be- 
lieveth in Him is not thenceforward condemned : but he that 
believeth not, hath been ah^ady (and still goes on to be) con- 
demned, because he hath not believedy^^ &c. ; continuing not to do 
so. (See MatthicB, 497.) 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the form is often used 
with a disregard of this proper meaning, and merely like hvy^tu 

XL VI. The Subjunctive Propensitive Form (73.), Tsreki/ctOif 
Tervifxo, scarcely requires explanation. It seems generally to be 
rendered, (if, that, O that, possibly,) I may have stricken ; and, 
when subject to a foregoing Preter Verb, I would, should, 
could, mighty have stricken. 

XL VII. The form of the Participle of this Order, at length, 
is (74.) TsTskeKiasy having, of course, similar contractions and 
penultunates with the foregoing form. It assumes the continu- 
ance, or use, &c., of the perfect act at the present time, or con- 
temporaneously with some other given time or act. 

XLVIIL The Perfect Form, at length, is (75.) "^TsreSiKUVy 
with the like contractions and penultimates ; and in the first 
person singular it has the termination £a, as well as uv. It de- 
notes a continuance, use, enjoyment, possession, &c., of the per- 
fect act, concluded in time now past : ^aXaaaia Spya /jLefi'^Xsc, 
had been a care : ^s^i^Ksiy he had done going. But it is also used 
as a Simple Perfect. 

*^fly shrdov ^e^TjKBt. ** So saying y he was gone t " XI* ehroov 
hn^s^rjKZL, ('H n. 751.) ^^ So saying y he rushed upon.^^ TLoTJbs 
S' opvfjborfSos opdpsi. (II. B. 810.) "And a great tumult arose/* 

''On . . . iStBoUsiv. {Xen. Cyrop. II. 1.) "Because J w?a5 afraid/* 
Tlavres fjiiv yap afia iKSKpaysire, (Ibid.) " You all made a noise 
together." 

XLIX. The Subjunctive Perfect is (76.) TereXi/coifiij Terv- 
<f)oifiCy I wouldy shouldy couldy or might have stricken. 

(77.) For the Infinitive TervTrixsvaCy or Terv^a/ot, see 
XLIV. 



^ So in the Passive : — 

— O0V€ica ff^ irapdKoiris 

K^KKrifJLai, II. A. 600. 

** / have been and still am called your wife." 
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L. Whether it be correct to say that an Active Reduplicate 
Future was ever an established part of the language is more 
than I am able to determine to my own satisfaction. 

(82.) There are forms, proper for such a part of speech, in 
use : and the corresponding form in the Passive species is acknow- 
ledged, beyond doubt, in the tense called the "Paulo-post- 
futurum." 

A kind of Verb, however, in ©, has been generated, more Si- 
culoy as they say, from Reduplicates in a, with which these 
Futures may also be considered as connected: e. g. Tsdv^xtOy 
7rs<l)v/cci}f rervKQ) (Od. O. 94.), oKdXjca} (H. T.), aXaTucelp^y ire- 
7r\?770), KSKKrj^ay, irffiroid(Oi BsBoIkq) ( Theocr. xv. 58.), rjKcOy &c. Not 
attempting, however, to decide the question, I will only observe 
that if they properly belong, not to these verbs, but to the Redu- 
plicates of the Third Order, they are generated exactly in the 
same manner as those Reduplicates ; only assuming <7, the Future 
characteristic, instead of /c, and the final o) instead of a. So was 
the SimjJe Future rxy^co formed in a corresponding manner with 
its Present Txnrrco, The Reduplicate Presents being rhvipay 
\iksya, irhrsLKa, iciK\qica' the Futures, if existing, will be Tenr^o), 
XsXs^cOy TTsirelaay, KS/cK'^aWy &C. 

We find in existence both TsOinjaay (Suid.), rsOv^^eo, and (in 
Aristoph,) Tsdvl^oa • TSTOfyqaa} (^Aristoph.) ; KeKapijaefisp (H. O. 
98.); KSKaSrjaeL (Od. O. 153.); oKaTucnasi. (Od. K. 288.) Also 
fC6K\ary^(Oy eot^^g) properly ioTqaoyy uira^riam from a^xo. 

Although the penultimate of the Present Reduplicate form 
may be short, yet if that of the Simple Future be long^ the pe- 
nultimate of this form will be long also : as AiXu/co, XsKvaoD • 
SiBs/cuy BsS^aeo, Notwithstanding this, it will not bear deducing 
from the Future of the Simple Verb ; as KeKKriaay may prove, 
the Simple Future being KaXiaw. 

The meaning of this form is regularly, I shall have stricken : 
but it is used as a Simple Future. 



LI. GENERAL PARADIGM OF REGULAR 

ACTIVE FORMS. 

Concerning the Paradigm which follows, it should be observed 
generally, that no one verb can be said to have all the forms 
that are given in it. In some verbs, many are supplanted and 
grown obsolete ; in others, many never had any existence. The 
whole of the Present forms of the Third Order are wanting to 
the verb X^o), whose Primary forms were never supplanted ; 

* *A\a\ic€(v, rervKHv^ and SO Tewaptiv (Piiid. Pyth. IT. 105,); mai/ be syno- 
nymous with &\aAfc^vou, Teirc^nivaif &C. 
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the whole of the Future forms of the same Order are wanting to 
T^fu/w ; and the whole of the Present, again» to ^Xio). 



FIRST OKDEB. 

8IMPIX VEBB. KSDUPUCATB. 

Proper Inf. 

and Imp. 1. TT'IIE. 61. T^^/rf. 

Propensitive. 2. TT'nXl. 3. t^», ps. 52. r4rvra, 53. rer^u. 

Participle. 4. TT'nflN. 54. rervw^s. 

Preterite. 5. "ETTnON. 6. r^oifu. 55. irirwrey, 56. rer^oifti. 

Infinitire. 7. rvveiyJ^ 57. rervw4yai. 



SECOND ORDER. 

Imperative. II. Ttnr^e, ci. 61. Ter^ce, «. 

Propeni^t. 12. rwrew^w, lS,rvir4wyQ, ^fy9^» 62. rer^rea, i}. 63. rerwr^u, w. 

Participle. 14. rvr4wv, Sov. 64. rerwc^^, m. 

Preterite. 15. ir^nreou^ ow, 16* rwctoifUy oifu* 65. Ircrvircci', tuf, 66.^ rmnr4oitu^ 

Infinitive. 17. rtfwUw^ ttv, 67. reruir^cu. [o<fu. 



THIRD ORDER. 

Pres. Imp. 21. t^wtc. 71. T^w^c* 

Pres. Pr(^ 22. T^m-w. 23. t^wtw,]?*. 72. r4rv^, 73. rer6<tw. 

Pres. Part. 24. r{nrr<ov. 74. rerw^j. 

Pres. Pret.^ 25. Prvm-ov, 26. r^irroifu, 75. irer^tty. 76, tcti^^km/ai. 

Pres. Infin. 27. t^wtciv. 77. rerwpivai, 

Fut. Imp. 81. 81. 

Fat. Prop. 32. n^. 33. r^fw, ps. 82. reri^w. 

Fut. Port. 34. T^F. 

Fut. Pret.« 35. . 36. t%i^. 

Fut. Infin. 37. r^f^iv. 

Indef. Imp. 41. r{r^ov, 

Indef. Prop. 42. . 43. 

Indef. Part. 44. ri^as. 

Indef. Pret. 45. ^n^a. 46. r^|m/Lu. 

Indef. Infin. 47. r^f^oi. 



<* To circumflex this form (calling it the Second Aorist) is erroneous. 

* The most regular form, from which this b contracted, would be rer^rcKc 
{rirvwK^y r^rw^y like rer^XsKe, rer^Aewa, &C. 

^ There is nothing heterogeneous in this designation, Present-preter : it is, 
in fact, the only name proper to tibe power of ttie form. The sense intended 
is, that the act was doings wcls proceedings toas being done^ at a time now past : 
I was striking. Is not the term Present-'preter much more consentaneous 
with the meaning than the term " Imperfect P " 

«^ This designation is equally correct with the preceding. The Indicative 
form, on which the Subjunctive r{n^oifii rests, would be thxA\fov ; and the ana- 
logous sense would be, that the act tvas about doing, or being done, or the 
agent was willing it, at a time now past : I was aAout striking ; willing or 
intending to strike ; wotdd strike. 



OF THB QBEKK VERB. 



THE TEMPORAL POWER OP THE FOREGOING 
FORMS. 

SIMPLE VERB. 
FIRST ORDER. 

1, ImperatiTe. Strike. 

2. Propensitive. I strike, or will strike. 3. Subj. I may strike, &c. 

4. Participle. Strikitig.^ (Willi Aux. : I am, will be, was, atrikiog.) 

6. Fret«nte. I struck, have struck. 6. Subj. I would, might, &c., 

7. Infinitive. To strike. [strike. 



SECOND ORDER. 
The Power is generally the si 
Preterite of some verbs assum 
Infinitive retains their native Present power : and the FartJci[Je, Preterite, 
andlnfitutjveofouiersassiune a Future character ; the Imperative and Pro- 
pensitive retaining their native Future power. The itxemer ace tlie " Con- 
tract Verbs." 



THIRD ORDER. 

21. r Present Imper. Strike now. Be striking. 

22. I Present Prop. I strike ; am striking, 23. Subj. I may, &c. 

24. i Present Part. Striking now. [would be striking. 

25. Present Fret. I was striking. (I struck.) 26. Subj. I might or 
27. L Present Infin. To strike for&with, 

31. r Future Imper. Strike hereafter. [atrike hereafter. 

32. Future Prop. I will strike hereafter. 33. Subj. I mar, can, &o., 
34. •{ Future Part. Willing, intending, about to strike hereafter. 

35. 1 Future Pret. (I was about to atrike.) 36. Subj. I would stiike 

37. L Future Infin. To strike hereafter, [hereafter. 

41. r Indefinite Imp. Strike. 

44. J Indefinite Part Having struck ; or, striking at anj; time. 

45.1 Indefinite Pret. latruct; have struck. 46. Subj. I would, might, 

47. y Indefinite Infin. To strike, whensoever it may be. [&c., have struck. 



REDUPLICATE VERB, OF EVERT ORDER. 



Imperative. 
Propensitive. 
Participle- 
Preterite. 

Prop. Future. 



Have stricken. [may, &c 

I HAVE stricken. I carry out the act. Subj. I 
Having stricken ; having the act in use, &c. 
I had stricken. Subj. I would, might, &c., have 
To have stricken. [stricken. 

I shall have stricken. 



' In later times this became hatiing *lrueh! being called an Aorist : but 
the native sense still rem^B in many words of this form, to which the 
accentual distinction of the Aorist has been erroneously given. 
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,^ 
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CX2 



Proper Infinit. 

and Imperat. 1. TT'nE. 
Propensitive. 2. TT^nfi. 3. r^iro, pt. 
Participle. 4. TT'nflN. 
Preterite. 5. ISTTnON. 6. rlntoifu. 

Infinitive. 7. r^civ. 



ou 

\4ycir. T\mm 



a 
o 

O 



Imperative. 11. T^rcc, ci. 

Propensitive. 12. rxnr4wy &, 13. /», £. 4fisyfs» 

Participle. 14. rwr^wy, wv. 

Preterite. 15. Mnovy ow. 16. 4oifjUy o7fu. 

Infinitive. 17. -rtJireiv, €7». 



a 

00 •< 



Imperative. 

Propensitive. 

Participle. 

Preterite. 

Infinitive. 

(Imperative. 
Propensitive. 
Participle. 
Preterite. 
Infinitive. 



I 



" Imperative. 

Propensitive. 

Participle. 

Preterite. 

Infinitive. 



21. TiJirr€. 

22. riirrof. 23. r^wroty j^s, 

24. rinrwy* 

25. tmnrrw, 26. rimroifii, 
27. T^rreip. 

31. 1^6. 

32. T^<o, 33. rvifw, ]7s. 

34. rir^fwv, 

35. trv^w. 36. Tif^oifu, 

37. T^€iV. 

41. r^ov, 

42. . 43. . 

44. i^os. 

45. ^nnf^a. 46. r^nffoufu, 

47. TtJlf^CU. 



\ryfi. . Sec! 

AC70K. SeclWt 

. Aryotfu. Seclteb 

Aryeo'. Sec I\rti 



A^|aiy. 

Ac|o(fU. 



A^|6(l^. 

Ac^as. 

£\€|a. -ai/bu. 
A€|ou. 



F.Fnt 
F.Fot. 
F.Fot 
F.'Fiit. 



F.Aor. 
F.Aor. 
F.Aor. 



f 



V 

^d 



.s 



Pi 






Imperative. 51. T^rvire. 
^ Propensitive. 52. rrrwiro. 53. rrrtJirw. 
&• Participle. 54. Terwrcl>j, or »y. 
{g Preterite. 55. ^erinrev, or oi'. 56. o«fu. 

Infinitive. 57. rervwevai. 



o 



Imperative. 61. TeT^r€€, €i. 
Propensitive. 62. rer^rco, i}. 63. c», &, 
Participle. 64. rennrtifSy cos. 
Preterite. 65. ^er^ccv, ciy. 66. 4oifjUy o2fu. 
Infinitive. 67. rervnriyai. 



A/Aoye. 
\4\oya, -a». 

OlfU, 



A€Ao7^yai. 



Per.Di. 
Per. m. 
Per. in. 
Per. in. 
Per. in. 



i\^K6y€ip. Plusq. m. 






a 

s 



Imperative. 71. T^tu^c. 

Propensitive. 72. r4rw^ 73. rcr^^. 

Participle. 74. rerv^j. 

Preterite. 75. frer^ciy. 76. irr^tfu. 

Infinitive. 77. tctw^^voi. 

81. — I — . 

82. rvTv^w, 



A^Acxc. Per. act 

A^Acxa. -«. Per. act 
AcAcxf^s. Per. act 

i\4\€xsip. 'oifu. Plus. a. 
AcAcx^vflu. Per. act 







OH Kama. 


-«. Od.B.5a.n.K.25]. 
■mu. ArislophNesp. 369. 
■Of. avoijui. Sec. Aor. 


Sinip<, or mipi 


Sec. Aor. 
Sec. Aor. 
Sec. Aor. 
Sec. Aor. 
Sec. Aor. 


j-ut. 1. Present. 
vyov. -oi;<i. 




F.Fut. 
F. Ful, 
F.Fnt. 

F.Fut. 


(ofl-t. 3. Present. 

ira. -a, j;i. Do. 


(fiTfipa,. -B, 1(1. 


Preeeot. 
Preeent. 
Present. 
Imperf. 
Present. 


Arw. 






llffW. 










F. Aor. 
F. Aor. 
F. Aor. 


or. OJ.r. 496. 


^ffTOpiil. 


Per. m. 
Per.m. 
Per. m. 
Per. m. 
Per. m. 










iaT6fta'. 


Plusq.m. 


(OTU^. -BIM^ 


iampKii!. 


Per. a. 

Per. a. 
Per. a. 
Plu. a. 
Per. u. 









IB first 
anaent 



in}, the 

rTvmpft 

irwaiid 
affixed 
ef pn>- 



caUed 

curs to 
ins be- 
Verbe. 
y have 
of the 
! alone 

tion to 
Uy be- 
And 
IWfi, 
refuse 
leemed 



\jnaa do 
SeeX. 
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Lin. 

OF THE PASSIVE FORMS. 

In proceeding to examine the Passive Forms, let ns first 
gather out all those which seem to be of a Primary and ancient 
character, and see what materials they supply for an Original 
Passive System, leaving the Middle and the Modem Systems 
to follow. 

These are evidently the Imperative Form (Tvttss), rirmfy the 
Participial, TmrsLSy dialectically also nrrreps (see JBlamfielcPs 
Matthise, 39.), and the Perfect or Preter Form (^Emiirsev) hvirqv. 
To these may be added the Subjimctive Forms (TuTreo)) unrS) and 
TvTTsirjVy and the Infinitive TvTnjvcu. The termination di affixed 
to the Lnperative is clearly an extraneous addition ; a brief pro- 
nunciation probably of the Pronoun of the second person. 

Now these are forms which evidently belong to the same 
family. And they are all which are to be found of that same 
family in the Passive species. Those forms which are called 
First Aorists are of a more complex and late generation. 

On considering these forms, a very remarkable fact occurs to 
us. It will be observed that Seven is the number of forms be- 
longing to each of the First and Second Orders of Active Verbs. 
In this selection of Passive Forms we have Six ; and they have 
all a very extraordinary similitude to the Active forms of the 
Second Order respectively, the Propensitive Indicative alone 
being wanting. 

Under such circumstances who can resist the temptation to 
suppose a form for that Propensitive, as having ori^nally be- 
longed to the system, to make it analogous and compete ? And 
from a comparison with the Passive Subjunctive Form TuttS, 
^9y and a reference to the analogy of the Active, who can refuse 
to infer that Txnrito or TV7r&, sls^ was and ought to be deemed 



' K/icXuc€. (See the Paradigm.) The regular form is K4K\wKa : K4K\uca is 
properly from kxIw, 

^ Teriiyou. (See the Paradigm^ It is a question whether these forms do 
not all belong to the Secondary Order below, and whether the Primary forms 
might not be, T^i6t, rdrifu^ rer^s, irtriv^ and T^wai * like tffraQL, &c. See X. 
note ". And observe, rhuAm and rerifit^vos, in the Passive ; of which more 
will appear hereafter. The doubt is also strengthened by the penultimate of 
the Tertiary forms rivw, &c., and rirtKo, &c., being sometimes short and 
sometimes long. So the Simple Boot of the Primary Order may have been 
Tl, rlfu, like 2r^ ardfu^ &c. ; and T/c, with its cognates, may have been 
Secondary. 
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that Original Passive Propensitive ?* No objection can arise upon 
the ground of an Active form being like it ; since the Subjunc- 
tive Ti/TTft), "^Sy already certainly exists in a similar predicament ; 
there is an Active form like it in the Present Subjimctive <f>ik& 
of the Contract Verbs, A further argument for TuTreo) or nrn-a), 
shy being the proper cognate Propensitive with ETvmjv as its 
Preter, arises indirectly from a passage in ViLLOlsoN, as quoted 
by BuEGESS on Dawes, Misc. Crit. 381. : " Quae ratio inter S0i]v 
et Si]fjbc intercedit, haec eadem esse deprehenditur inter hwrrjp 
(quod immerito pro secundo aoristo passivo habetur), et inter ob- 
soletum TVTTff/u. Et quidem rvif>drifn> cum rv^io), et rvmifu 
cum Tviriooy formis diversis k rvira) ortis, eodem modo conveniunt, 
quo cum J^icj, quod oritur ex «9(o, convenit S7]fic : ex quo Sijfiiy 
addita reduplicatione^ formatur ridrffid^^^ All I wish to mark is 
the reasoning from hvmjv (through rwnjfjui) to nrrrso} : such is 
the palpable and correct connexion between them, justifying the 
proposed assumption of nmea) as the cognate Propensitive with 

Then mark what follows. Prom the correspondence between 
this set of forms and the Secondary Order of Active forms, 
and also between the Primary and Secondary Active Orders, 
we have here A complete Passive System corresponding 
with the Primary Active. And satisfied, as we must of neces- 
sity be, that the selected Passive forms are those which of all 
forms of that Species have the most genuine Primary character, 
we have here, most probably, the Original Passive System. 



FIOMABT ACnVB. 

1. TT'OE. 

2. TT'nfl. 3. r^a>, pj. 

4. TT'nnN. 

5. "ETTIIEN, or ON. 6. Ti5ir€t€i', OF oifii, 
7. rvireiy^ or rvw4vai. 



ANGUSST FRIMABT PASSIVE. 

11. TT'OEE, r;. 

12. TTnE'n, m, 13. TW^ «• ips, fs. 
14. TXnE'NS, or fls. 
15.*ETT'nEEN,r7V orcoi', ovp, IS.Tvirc/ijv. 
17. rvirfivy or rvin\vai. 



From this comparative view of the two systems, it is obvious 
that the general characteristic of the Passive System was the in- 
ternal augment introduced into the terminative syllabllB ; each 
form of the Passive being derived from the corresponding form 
of the Active by this insertion or prolongation. 

The augment being, to speak generally, a prolonged soimd of 
the voice, usually took its character from the final vowel of the 



^ Observe the form actually showing itself in this character in some verbs. 
Aofcci is an old Passive, videtur : so, indeed, is the whole verb Amccw, videor, 
*Aic^w, ^^ I am pierced with grie^'* is a passive fi*om the old verb 4kw, 1 pierce: 
r. &K^, anciently &k€. From the forms Se^oi, iS4ii<ra, it should seem certain 
that 8€€<v, not 8e», is the form of this verb, which has the meaning, / ujant : 
which meaning is also that of Beoficu, tlie^Passive of Sea;, lowe^ bind over. The 
inference is that Seew is also a passive of 5^w • i. e. the old Passive. 
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radical word, when it ended in a vowel ; otherwise it was com- 
monly expressed by e. And if Active Contract forms in aw, 5, 
are also found to be Passive, so will some in cud and oto be 
found to be."^ It is hardly possible, therefore, to avoid the con- 
clusion that what is now the Secondary Active System was once 
identical with this Primary Passive. 

If there be a question, it is this : — To which of the two 
species. Active or Passive, did this Order originally belong ? As 
a Passive it is Primary and essential ; as an Active it is Second- 
ary and non-essential : scarcely can it be called subsidiary. And, 
as to the transition from one voice to the other, whatever might 
possibly be said for the idea of its being from Active to Passive, 
I have only to remark that the general and prevailing flow, in 
the usage of Greek verbal forms, has quite been the other way ; 
and may be clearly so traced. For myself, therefore, I conclude 
that this was the first native Passive System of the Greek Verb 
in its original simplicity. And, from what has been said, where is 
the mystery of the similitude between what now appear to be two 
systems ? When we have seen more of transition work the case 
will be more clear. Of this transition, and the cause of it, I do 
not consider this the most proper place to speak ; the proof and 
explanation of it, therefore, I leave to appear from future facts 
and observations. This, however, we may here remark, that 
whenever such a transition might have made any considerable 
progress, the ambiguity consequent upon it between the Active 
and Passive uses of the same forms, would supply a very natural 
and strong reason for the generating of a new Passive Order, 
with the terminations fiai^ fi/rfVy &c» : and after this Order had 
obtained an established use, it is very natural to conceive that 
the former were generally given over to Active service ; while 
still indelible traces remained of the ancient Passive use of tnnrqv 
and its cognate forms, which were revived in modem Attic 
Greek. 

We may here be reminded that this system, though Secondary 
in the Active character, yet, if Primary in the Passive, must 
doubtless bear away the palm of antiquity from every other Ac- 
tive Order, except the first ; that is, from the Order we have 



" "HXwu (called Aor. 2.), ot ^dxaxrcw, capti erant. (Tkucyd, I.) "Ore Idxw rh 
''ixtov. (JElian, cap. 2.) The root is eXw, capio ; Passive, with dialectical va- 
riation, aK6w, capior. ''Eon^v, statutus eram, &c. n6pu, transferor mpiUt^ 
transferor, transeo. *Ak6m (now d«cot(»), / am penetrated (by sound) ; firom the 
old 2bc(v, to pierce. *Op6a) (now bpo^fo), to be aroused, from j^pw, to arouse : 
whence also opdM, to be observant (with irphs\ to observe (without irphs). 
Mvw, to close, contract ; nv4a, to be contracted, m countenance, as in pain, or 
looking wise ; hence to initiate into things sacred. We maj also observe such 
instances as ^4>t;iv / was bom, from <i>vi<o, nascor ; r. </>^w, pario : k^ to kiss ; 
K04a, to be kissedy gravida fio^ gesto, (See XXII., note ^,) 
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called Tertiary, of whose features cr is the characteristic It ap- 
pears with all the indications of being the simplest and earliest 
class of Passive forms which the language exhibits ; and in a 
regular relation to the simplest and earliest class of Active forms, 
as we have before seen. Is it possible that any of those forms 
caabe more ancient which I arrange aa Tertiary ? 

LIV. Of the different appropriate powers of the several forms 
of this system, as the ancient Passive, before transition, nothing 
need be said. They may be understood to be analogous with the 
powers of coordinate Passive forms in general ; regard being had 
to their corresponding Active forms : and I suppose it may be 
taken for granted that, according to occasion and convenience, 
they were used in a reflective sense. 

Before, however, we leave this Order, it may be observed with 
respect to the transition of its forms to Active use, that the fact 
is very strongly to be suspected from the strange confusion of 
forms given us as to the Active species of Verbs in fiu Some 
are Simple and Primary ; others are evidently of this Secondary 
or prolonged character. Some, like hlBriVy are in the singular 
number Secondary, and in the plural Primary with short penul- 
timates. Some have the Secondary given as the received Ac- 
tive, like ^slvaiy and at the same time have the Primary in use, as 
Sivau Some, as l(trn7V, / was set (hence / stood), ealSrjv, I was 
extinguished, itf>vVy I wa^ produced (15.), n^yMyVy I was taken, retain 
their passive meaning, notwithstanding they are arranged in the 
Active species.'* 

I here separate the forms of one Order of the Verbs in fit 
from those of the other, and place them in parallel columns. 
Those which are in black show the forms of either Order which 
constitute the Active species given in the grammars, together 
with the other forms in use ; while those in red show the obso- 
lete forms originally making both Orders complete. 



■ Active forms of Reduplicates also of the Secondary Order, retaining a 
passive power, tend to confirm this view ; e. g. rerfirji^s (Apol, Rhod, IV. 156.), 
K€KO(nii)s (Od. 2. 372. (64.)), t€ti7i&>s (H. I. 30., A. 554.) ; like reririfievos (II. 
A. 555,y Were not the forms themselves originally Passive ? 

ZThe following notes belong to the Table on the next page."} 

* Qu. ffrfiBi, — Observe the Simple forms here retaining their passive 
sense ; while the Reduplicates have made the common transition to active use. 

P *AAA^ ''Ai/ouro-*, 7A7?0(, 8l8ctf0i U fioi k\4os iffQKSv, Od. F. 380. 
^ e. g. 4^/1/, &c. 

' The given plurals of these belong to the Primary forms triQ^v, &c. : so, 
likewise, of the three forms %9iiv^ l^v, and ^v, from 777/ui, to send, 

* Whence the circumflex P ' Ti^/ieveu, H. V. 83. 247. 
" 'itrToyoi, staiuere, Dem. 

* *Eva/(ri/ia 8wpa ?itiowai *A0ayAroi5, H. A. 425. 
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LV. 



PRIMARY ACTIVE. 



1. eh. 

TTCls. 

rlOeru 

trraOt, statuito. 



ANCIENT PASSIVE, 
OB SECONDARY ACTIVE. 

11. ^t. 

(rrijeiJ* statutus sis. sta. 

Tidrrn, or 
rl0€€, €1, 

larddif or 

XffToe, a. statuito (transferred). 

5(5<w0<P, or 



2. di7fu.^ 




3. 


^d. 


12. 


• 


13. 


i^£, ^s. 


arfifii* 






crr^. 




(Traw, u). 




trrw, ps. stem. 


9^fU, 






Zti). 




S6u)^ u>. 




8w, ^s. 


riOrifU. 






rieu. 




riB4a)y u>. 




T«e«, ^s. 


l(im}/a,statuo. 




tcrrof. 




l(TT(i(0^ u>. 




t'oYw, ^s. statuam (/r.). 


JilHw/u* 






mw. 




5i8(Jw, &. 




8i8w, ^5. 


4. ^«iv. 








14. 


^€ls. 






flYftJI'. 










trrds. statutus 


; stans. 


^Wl'. 










Sot^s. 






Tl6«S. 


'diV. 








riOtis. 






i<rr<is. 


'dfv. statucus. 




lords, statuens (transf,). 


BiBws. 


'<i>y. 








8t5o^s. 







5. ^061/, pi. ^6€/A€y. 6. ^eiey, 
tirravy (rraUv. 

tZoVy pi. tiofitV, 8o(€V. 

criOcc, pi. iTl0€ftey, riSfiev. 
Xcrrav^ pi. litrraftcv. urraiai'. 
^StSoc, pi. iHliofJLey, ^Ihotfv. 



15. ^^v, pi. IdT^/^fy. 16. I^efijv. 
Hffrnvjy regular. 



&io9yj pi. ^8»/i€i'. 

€0U, ow, 

TdmjvJ, pi. VcTTTy/tKi/, 

oov, o^i'. id. 
^/8a^', pi. ^5^8(v/ucv, 



orcdriP* fsteti. 

loTcdriv, t statu! 
[(<r.). 



7. l^l'OU. 

(TTcCi^ai. statuere. 
96yai, 

ri04vcu, ' 
tardyai, statuere. 



17. »€iyai.* 
ffr%y(u, stare. 

iffrTjvai. ^ statuere (transf.) . 



iFor the uotet to tkit TaNe see ike precetUmg page.} 
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Sslofisp (II. A. 143.) belongs to 12. ; being irregular for ^io^ 
/i€v, not for Sdeofisv. So anlofji^ (H. O. 297.) is irregular for 
ariofisv (II. A. 348. edA vett.). See § V. page 10. Seiofisy 
is read :^elfiev, Od. M. 347. 

Teii^ofievy tvOa ks ^elfisv arfdXfuiTa iroXKa xal iaffKcL 

There must have been Participles of Class 4. different from 
those of Class 14., but it is difficult to determine the difference 
in all their cases : honvy for instance, would give some cases the 
same as the corresponding cases of hovs. 

To determine tne Participles is difficult generally; but the 
passive sense attaching to orAy fixes it to 14., as it could not 
have been an acquired sense, but only original : and it is accord- 
ing to analogy that Urras should rank with it, though the sense 
be active, as is the sense of all the forms of rlOrjfii and SiBcjfit 
presented in this table. The sense also of the form tvttsIs being 
passive, tends to fix the like form J^sU here, though gone into 
Active use ; and Boifs follows of course. Bifias originates where 
lOTcts does ; but, like it, is Active. 



OP THE MIDDLE PASSIVE. 

L VI. Whatever ports of this Passive System were first con- 
ceived and adopted, it is evident that the system admitted of as 
many forms as there were Active forms, upon which they might 
be constructed respectively. 

The derivation of each Imperative form was effected from its 
correlative Active by adding cro, and proceeding to syncopate 
and contract ; of each Propensitive or Future by changing the 
termination into o/jlcu y, £/uu, a/Mic, or v/mu • of each Preterite by 
changing the termination into o/j/rjv^ s/j/rjv^ afirjy^ or v/Mrjv ' the 
Participle into ofispos, efisvosy &c. ; and the Infinitive into sadai^ 
&c. Such, at least, was the operation generally, Subcwdinate 
modifications I need not here notice. 

It will be observed that this mode of producing Passive forms 
is not to be traced in the Latin language, the Passive forms of 
which come nearer to those of the ancient Passives than to these. 
Even to the ancient, however, the Latin system shows no suffi- 
cient resemblance to prove a clear identity. Perhaps it is equally 
a derivative system with this which we are considering, conceived 
in another region. All, however, that we are concerned to ob- 
serve is the probability of a Secondary and not an original cha- 

y A and w/Lu into ofiou, rjixi with c into €fiou, and with a into o/uu, and vfu into 
vfiou. Roots in 1 seem to be obsolete now ; though deriyative forms seem to 
prove their existence of old : B3 KeKpi/xai, ll<i>0iixai, ScSifioi, &c. 
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racter belonging to this latter system^ which lies in the fact of its 
not appearing in the slightest degree in the Latin verbs. When 
it was produced, or where^ it matters not to ascertain. We have 
histori(^ evidence enough of the sufficiency of intellectual and 
philosophical power in some countries of old time for such re- 
sults ; and the possibility of that power having been thus em- 
ploy^ may hence be iirferred, though no historical traces of it 
may remain* 

LVII. The Reduplicate Forme of tliis system are for the 
most part derived from the Third Order of Active Reduplicates. 
Passives of the First Order are by no means so often manifest ; 
and of the Second scarcely ever. 

Aj8 to the formation of those of the First Order, the Impe-- 
rative comes from the Imperative Active, by rejecting the affix 
Ti or &if and assuming ^o, and contracting. 

The Pritpensitive is formed from the Propensitive Active by 
changing the final a into a^iaL * as ^i^a^ ^i^afuiL : also rjfit with 
a into sfuii^ and T^fii, with u into dfiai * w^ into ofjbai * lijul (sup- 
posed) into Ifiai^ and viil into vfuiL^ 

The Participial, Preter, and other Forms are constructed after 
the same manner, with the appropriate terminations. 

Active Forms, when not in modem use, may be easily under- 
stood by other parts of the word which are. We have examples 
in /cixpafiai &om /c^xP^^ ^* XP^ * ^^^A^^ from S^SLfu, i\ Suo : 
&f>dLfiaL from E(f)0LfiLy r. ^0ui} : sarapbai from loro, r. ard). So 
0i^aiJLaLy Trd^afiai, rerafMac from t^to, r. to, rd • whence tomj 
rdvcd^ rivio^ and again Tavio)^ -<itl^ and tblvod : s/crafiai (inferred from 
ixrd^Tfv and sicrdd'qv) from l/cro, r. kto) • whence tcrdoa, /crdvoyy 
and again /cravici), -c5, or icrsvifOy -S, and ktsIvw : Kixpifjuai from 
Kixpifii^ r. Kp^ : KiKKifuiL from /dfcXifiii r. kklo) : iriirKvixav from 
whrXv/Uy r. TrXvao: TJikviuiiy K^xyt^^h hihsfiai^ SsBofuu, ijpa/Mai^ 
^Xafjuii^ i\i]kafjLaii dic^SfMaiy dprfpe^Uf riOvficu, in-hr(^JUUy iri^ 
^afjuii^ occisus sum, &c. 

We have said that Forms of the Second Order, in this system, 
are scarcely ever foimd ; but one form appears in Reduplicates 
in fiCy which is properly a Subjunctive Propensitive of Ais Se- 
cond Order, as reTVTr&fjuii ' i. e. TiO&p/nL (16i). It is better, per- 
haps, to consider the circumflex as misplaced, and to refer the 
form without it to 153., where it is wanted. (See the General 
Paradigm, LXXX.) We find, however, iceK\ia/Mu KiicXrjfiai^ 
TrsTTolrffjiaCy KSKoT^vfiai, vivrjfiac, 

L VIII. With respect to the formation of the Third Order, 
it will be observed, on referring to the Active species of this 
Order, that all the forms of its Jirst series are constructed upon 
the supposition of receiving #c as a universal characteristic^ 

F 
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however it may be absorbed or lost in some verbs by subsequent 
contraction. TeriXsKSy hnrapKB have it : in Tsrvi^B it is absorbed ; 
but it is from rervTrsKS or rirvirKS that the latter may be consi- 
dered to be produced. 

Upon this may be grounded, theoretically, one universal rule 
for the formation of the Passive Tertiary forms. They may 
always be deduced from that condition, real or supposed, of the 
Active, in which the chaxa^teristic k appears, by a simple change 
of termination : the Imperative by changing k6 into ao • the 
Propensitive by changing Ka into /^f* the Participial kws into 
fisvo9 • the Preter ksvv into firjv • and the Infinitive termination 
fisvaL into 9uv • contracting also where the Active contracts. It 
must also be observed that in the Imperative the radical charac- 
teristics TT, /3f 7, and k coalesce with a in the termination cro : 
also that 7 is assumed before the terminations fiacy iisvos^ and 
firiVy instead of its coordinate radical characteristic /c or ;^ • fL 
instead of ^, tt, <^, or v • and a instead of S, t, or »9% or when the 
syllable preceding the termination is short.^ Before ^ai also in 
the Infinitive the aspirates <f> or x are assumed instead of the 
tenues tt, ^, 7, or /c • and <r, when it is taken in the former case^ 
is also taken here. 

Hence we have from SawapKa eawap/juiiy from XsXJysKa XiXe- 
yfULL, from TSTVTTSKa TSTinrefiaL rerufifiav^y irsifxivsKa irdifyafifuu^ 
reriXsKa TeriXsafKUy 'Triif>paKa 7ri<l>paafiaL, e^vafuu, i]W(rfjuiif 
sawaafULLy vcfxiafiaL, irhrsfi/MaL^, TriffxwfiaLy avaai, avrau. 

Some verbs also assiune <r, which have neither a short penulti- 
mate, nor S, T, 0y for the characteristic of their root : as eyveoafjuii, 
fjafuiL (see XLV.), TrhreurfiaVf sTrraia-fiaLy riOpavafiat^ /c^kXsI' 
afuu, KSKdXsvafjuUy fiKovafxaiy aiaeiafiai, /c^KpoucfiaLy TrsiraXauTfjuUy 
XiXsvafiai, ^d^vaficu^ KSKoXova/juiL (and KeKoKovjjbai^)^ vivqafuu 
(and vipTjfiac^), TrhrXsvafiac. 

Though these observations may serve to bring out the rationale 
of the construction of these Passive Reduplicate forms, it is a 



• This change, being not merely the change of a in the Active, according 
to common analogy, but including k also, operates as a syncopation of k 
throughout the Passive species of thb Third Order. 

• 2<r, TT, never occur as radical characteristics of Primary Verbs. Neither 
of Ihese, for instance, are the characteristic of the root of rerayfAou, but y. 
Z, also, is questionable : it may be ranked, however, if anywhere, with 5. 

^ Words with short penultimates, not receiving c, are not exceptions to 
this rule, but are of the Primary Order : e. g. K€Kpi/xai^ ijXaficu^ &c. 

*•' But K4Kafji(pa KeKUfA/JLoUy fi^ou^ fAirrcu : ^A^Aryx«» ^X^Aryjucu, 7|cu, yxrcu I tI- 
r€p<pat rercpfxai. 

*• For V the Attics assume a ; as v€<p<urfiat. 

• Where Active forms, like ir€7ro/i<^a, r. irc/jLira), have assumed o for €, the € 
is restored in the Passive. So KcicKoipay K^KXcfifiai, But in some verbs the o, 
so derived from e, passes into a in the Passive : as rpcVo^, rirpwpa^ r^rpafmou. 

*" Are not iceif JAou/uat and vtyrf/jLoi of the Second Order ? 
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part of grammar, in which, for all practical purposes, the common 
rule had better be followed ; that is, merely to specify the parti- 
cular termination Passive into which each particular termination 
Active (as it really appears) should be changed, in order to pro- 
duce the Passive form. 

It ought not to be overlooked here, that the termination and 
inflexion of rirvfifiai, rank it with Propensitives, and not with 
Preters; and that this tends to confirm the arrangement of 
rirxnra and riruifM as Propensitives in the Active voice. 

LIX. With reference to the Second SerieSy or the Reduplicate 
Future Forms of this Third Order, TETuyjtofuUy tstv^o^ 
fiBvos, Tsnr^olfi/qvy Tsrin^saOaiy it is necessary to observe, that, as 
the existence of a Reduplicate Future, Tenn^o}, in the Active 
species, rests upon a questionable foundation^ the Passive form 
TsrvypvfiaL^f which is far more frequent, and unquestionable, must 
be only supposed to be derived from it ; or rather, the form re- 
TiJ^r© must be assumed for the basis of it, whence it may be de- 
rived (like the other forms of this Order) with simplicity and 
correctness. 

The remaining forms, rsrv^fisifoSi renr^liifqv^ TsruyftstrOaCy if 
they exist, must be produced on the strength of a similar sup- 
position. 

The power of TBTvy^ofiaiy considered correctly, implies the 
future continuance, enjoyment, or possession, of a perfect pas- 
sion, / shall have been stricken; bearing the same relation to Tsrvfi-^ 
fjuiL as Tvyjrojjbat bears to rvTrrofiaVy or TiJi|ra> to tutttq) : kskX^o-q^ 
fia4,y I shall have been called or named : KaraKsKeu^iMiiy I shall 
have been left behind. (SeeAristoph, Equ. 1369.) AW', &air£p ^v 
TO Trp&TOVf eyyeypdyjreraLy ^^ but he will remain enrolled as he 
was at first : " he will have the enrollment of his name continued. 
So, in St Luke, xix. 40., /csKpa^ovrat, will PERSIST in crying 
out;'^ will have the shouts continued (by themselves) which you 
would silence. , TpdfjL/Mara S* iv if>kot^ f^sypd^^sTai {Theocr. 
XVII. 47.)) *^ shall have been inscribed^ and remain so^ I^c/jlI^sts 
iv rfjSe T^ fiiJiipa ifJbi re KaTa/csKoyjreaOaLy xal vfidt ov TroXif 
ifwv voTipov. {Xen. Anab. L) ** Consider that this very day I 
shall have been cut to pieces (first), and you not long after me." 
See the Scheme of MatthicBy § 159., where he says this Future 
implies continued succession, I do not say any thing for the 
Scheme in generaL See him, also, § 498. He rejects, however, 
the terms, will have been, for the expression of the power of the 
form ; yet if the proper force of have, which ia possessive or 



< Ttr^ofuu is said to be more generally used by the Tragedians than tu^6^ 
irofiau 
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usurious^ be considered, they are not erroneous any more tlian 
hcLS beeUy or fiave been, are erroneous for rfrvfifiau 

Lennep, though he does not settle any meaning for this form 
iliBtmct from that of other Passive Futures, remarks concerning 
the idea of Tempus quod brevi instat, " demonstran posse haud 
opinor/' (Anal. cap. 7.) 

Certain it is, however, after all that may be said concerning 
its appropriate power, that it is also used like other Passive 
Futures. 

"Hot' ov 'K.piovros irpocrdTOV ysypdylrofiau 

(Ed. Tyr. 411. 401. 

** I shall not be enrolled (a defendant) of Creon as my patron." 

Tdfi/Spos S* dOavdrayv KexX'qaeTai. (^Theocr, IdyL xxiv.) 'Ely 
Si aif TouTL 7rs(l>ija6au (Horn. II. N. 829.) irsi^riasTai, (II. O. 
140.) « Shall be slain:' 

TovSs S' iya>v hriovra BsBi^ajJuai o^ii BovpL TL E. 238. 

" And / mil receive^ him on my sharp spear as he comes upon 
me." 

'E/A^ S* aKcyxps KSKXriaBai rjfiara irdvra^ 

Horn. Hy. in Ven. 149. 
T^ hi KZ viicf\fTavTi <f>C\t] KeK\i](rrj aKotris, II. F. 138. 

See also Eur. Hec. 1271., Ale. 331. or 340., HeL 1035. 1683. 
KSKoZrjaoiiaLy from icrfhtOj KSKdSrfKa. (II. @. 353.) fisfwrjaofiai. 
/isfil^erav. {Hesiody Op. 177.) Tsrev^erau (II. M. 345.} 

^ A Passive form changing its passive sense for an equivalent active. 
a4xom-cu, Ion. ^^KOfAcu, is the Irassive of S^jreu, I give. Hence i^KOfxm^ lam 
given any thing ; i. e. / receive. 

IThe following notes belong to the Table on the next page."] 

» It is quite contrary to the literal analogy, though not to the accentual, to 
circumflex this rwrovficu : and the same may be said of 1 17, rweurBou. 

^ We have the form T{n^ov here, as well as T<5^€ in the Active, 31. (See 
XXXI.) 

''Ofxro, ir^ov KairavriXdSri, KaraS-fiffto difppov, H. E. 109. 

So ixiS'ficreo, 

iSih 8* mnSBi \4^€o fiifjLfwv 
E^ Hvt fiaXoKp, n. I. 613. 

A!}\fa fid\* is ir6\€fjLoy ^(Ofrfiffcrto, 96cr€o 8* dXjciy. H. T. 36. 

Od. P. 276. "Ei/zco. *Ae/(reo. "O /> <r c o, AaoficSovrttt^, H. T. 250. — "Opffo above 
(B. E. 109.) is an irregularity, unless it belong to 101. ^pwo, 6p<ro' as we 
have (105.) a>p6ix7iv, &pyi,i)v. 

BuTTMANN objects to these forms being called Futures, and will have them 
Aorists: q. e. a. 

* The form Txnrticroym, which is denominated the Second Future Passive, 
without any relation to the Active of the same name, is evidently of this 
class. Instead of Twrew, rvntffw, r^w, in the Active species, we have the 
form Ttnrliaw, with the lengthened penultimate (see XXXIV.); and rviHi- 
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A Table, showing the Middle Passive Obdebs; each 
Fonn being derived from a corresponding Active Form* 



ACTIVE* 

1. T^C. 

2. Tvwa» 3. ritrcoy ps. 

4. r^wwv. 

5. trxnrov, 6. riiroifu, 
7. T{nr^iv, 



11. T^ee, CI. 

12. nnr^ ». 13. nnr^w. ^s^^s. 

14. rvwiwv^ &y. 

15. Mv€ov, ow, 16. rvir€ot/u, oT/u. 
17. rvtrieiv^ eiy. 



21. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
27. 
31. 
32. 
34. 
35. 
37. 
41. 
42. 
44. 
45. 
47. 



T^irre. 

T^irrw. 23. rWrw^ ps. 

TVITTflW. 

h-VWTOV, 26. T^HTOtfU. 

T^irrcii'. 



T^ifw. 33. nfifw, ;7S. 

. 36. rit^ifu, 
r^ov. 



43. 



irv^ 46. nfifm/Ai. 



51. T^nnre. 

52. T^rwira. 53. rer&irw, 

54. TervwSs. 

55. irerdiruv, 56. rerSiroifu* 
57. r€Tvw4yat» 



61. TfTlJir€€, 1J. 

62. rhvTta. ri, 63. renntiw^ &, 

64. rcrvTCcbs, »s. 

65. ^eT^ccK, €11'. 66. Tenfw4oifUj oi/u. 
67. rervwiwvai^ rjjVM. 



71. T^6. 

72. T^nHJK*. 73. T€T^. 

74. reruns. 

75. ^rrr^civ. 76. rtriuipoifii. 

77. TfTV^VOI. 

81. . 

82. TeTi(i|«0. 



BODDLE FA88IVB. 

OL Ti^c<ro, €0, ov. 

02. n^irofuu. 103. nhrwfuu. 

04. rvrSfxevos. 

05. iTvw6fAriy. 106. rvnoifiriy, 
07. Ti^cofcu. 

11. Tinr/ow, oO. [w/icu. 

12. TVT^ofuu, ovfuu,^ 113. rvweufiai^ 

14. rvrc<$/i€Vos, ovfitvos* [oifiriy* 

15. hvtr€6firiy, ovfiriy. 116. Tvirco/fii}V. 
17. rvK^ardat^ eitrdai. 

21. TlJlTTOW. 

22. nimoiuu, 123. r^mwfioi. 

24. rvmSyLieyos, 

25. irvTrrS/JLfjy. 126. rvKrolfiriy, 
27. TvirrtffBai. 

31. Tl^tf^OW.'' 

32. rii^ofuu, * 

34. rvi^6fi€yos* 

35. .» 



37. Ti^€(r6cu. 

41. TI$l|/OU. 

42. . 



133. ru^/JM. 
136. rw^folfxiiy. 



143. 



44. Tin^tificvor. 

45. #rinpc(fii}v.*^ 146. rw^firiy, 
47. rt&r^aadm, 

51. Tert^atro. 

52. reri^a/iW. 15?. Tcn^wftcu. 

54. rennrcf/Myor. 

55. h-ennrdfiriy. 156. rennraifiriy 
57. rer&irair$M, 

61. 

62. rcnurccEjuai, ij/uai. 163. wfuu. 

64. 

65. 

67. 

71. Trrwf^o. 

72. r4rvfifAai. 173. . 

74. Tervi^ihfos. 

75, irervufifjy* 176. — — . 

77. TCT^CU. 

81. . 

82. m^ofimm 183. —— -. 

84. TenAf^iJ/iCVOJ. 

85. . 186. ren^oOiiji'. 



87. rrr^f^eofcu. 
[For iw<tf* i, k, I, Jfc p. 68. ;^ no<tf» m andn *« p. 70.] 
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LXI. There is so much harmony apparent m the construction 
of all these forms, that it is scarcely possible to avoid the per- 
suasion that they were all originally employed in one systematic 
service, whether that service were imiformly Passive, or uni- 
formly Reflexive, or uniformly partaking of both those cha- 
racters. 

That a Passive power entered essentially into most of them, 
every body is aware. How then shall the suspicion at least, if 
not the conviction, be resisted, that it entered essentially into 
all of them, whatever may lM,ve been done in separating some 
from the rest, and assigning them a different original character, 
not merely accessional, but essential, and calling them a " Middle 
Voice ?** In age we may call them Middle^ but not in species. 

XfXII. I think it must appear to be an admissible theorjr, and, 
if (BO, most likely to be the true one, that all belonged to one 
fsy&teiay one plan of formation (however gradually the forms 
actually arose), and one sort of power ; and that that power in 
all was Passive essentially, and Reflexive by contingency ; and 
came to be Active in some by special causes. 

This transition of the Pa^ive forms of some verbs to Active 
nse is doubtless a most important feature in the language. It 
has seemed already to belong in a very extraordinary degree to 
the Primary Order of Passives, Tvirr), rvTrSs^ sTVTnjv, &c. ; and 
to observe the usages, or the propensities, which have led to it, 
may tend to solve the mysterious confusion in which the various 
verbal forms are involved by it, and to elucidate and confirm 
certsdn assumptions which have been made in the present trea- 
tise- To develope the matter in the case of the ancient Pas- 
sives seems hopeless: but the eader investigation of it in the 
case of the Middle forms may tend to induce the belief of it with 
respect to both. The following three causes may be considered 
the chief; and the first will often be found to operate in con- 
nexion with one of the other two. 

LXIII. (1.) A special cause of this transition occurs in the 
mere substitution of an Active idea for a Passive, in the use of the 

[The following notes belong to the Table on the preceding page. "} 

(Tofiai is the regular Passive belonging to it, as r^ofuu belongs to t^w. 
Instead of iLvaWd^u, i.e. hvaxxdycray we have airahXayfia-w, and the Passive 
belonging to it is iLvaWayfia-ofjiai. In a similar manner (where there is n<Hie 
other Tertiary Future Active), we have (payficrofxai, as from (pavfiffa, 

» 'Aire^^o-ero, II. B. 35. ; d^MTero, H. H. 729., and frequently. (See XXXVIL, 
whence the existence of the form Ihwpov in the Active (35.) also ap- 
pears.) 

" 145. ^EtrrdfiTiv, iKrifimv, audixrjv, eiXdfiiiv^ iipd^jLtiy, €updfjL7iv, are forms of this 
Order ; but they are also regular forms of 155<5 having the augment as a 
reduplication* (See XLI. note "«) 
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verb. Aaio/juiL means / eaty or / learn ; both active ideas. But 
these are substituted for the original meaning, / am given a pov" 
tion, either for body or mind; from haUo or Sao>, / distribute. 
'^7j<l>{^Q}y I take (a man's) suffrage ; yln]<f)l^sTat, he has his suffrage 
takeUy he votes. ALKa^co^ I administer justice; BtKa^ofiaiy I am 
being avenged, I have justice done me; and hence, / contend. 
"OXKvjjLac, I am ruined, has been exchanged for / perish. Ho- 
psvo/jLat also is interpreted actively, I go : but its native meaning 
is, / am transported; from Tropsvay, I transport, or put over. 
From the verb ^Opyl^co, irrito, comes ^Ofyyl^o/jbav, irascor, I am 
agitated ; actively, / rage. 'Atto^Ao, &, I can open or take no 
way, make no transit : airopiop^t, ovfiai, I have no way opened, 
I am in a strait ; actively, / doubt. TaXaLTropeofiaL, I am beset, 
waylaid tmth hardships; actively, / endure hardships; from 
ToiXainropim, which also means, / endure hardships, but has like- 
wise a transitive sense, / oppress toith troubles. Fiv^ofiaL, I am 
stretched out, porrigQr,,jfrecor, expresses actively, / earnestly pray, 
I use strong gesttirek, gesticulate. ® Ai]6ofiai, or XavOdvofiai, is 
I forget; but ]^rop&\y I suffer the loss of, or am deprived of any 
thing, in oblivion ; from \ij0(o, or \av0dvQ}, I go into oblivion ; 
and transitively, lie hid from, leave. TLsIOq}^ irelato, I persuade : 
7rSL0ofiai, TTSurofuu, I am persuaded, I believe, I yield, I obey. 
&6aofJuii, or ^dofiai, I am shown something {^iafia), is also / be- 
hold toith wonder. AeXvapJpos, having had released, having re- 
deemedji 5l>pc£§a>, I tell, or advise a man anything: {fypd^ofiai,, 
I am toM. or advised ; if by none but myself, / think, or consult. 
Xpoo), I lend, let another use, wear, &c. : 'Xpdop^L, I am lent a 
thing ; hence, / borrow, get help from, use, consume. Savfid^o), 
I make a wonder of anything, 1 magnify : i^avjid^ofiaL, l^avfid- 
(TOfifUi I shall be filled toith wonder at, or admiration of any thing ; 
heijtee^ J shall admire. 

It will be observed that the Preposite Patient, by which I 
mean the Person or Thing in the Nominative Case, of a Greek 
Verb Passive, is sometimes the Subject directly wrought upon by 
the act implied, and sometimes the Object benefited or injured 
by it, collaterally. 

The Latin Passives appear with the former kind of Preposite 
alone. In English, Verbs Passive may sometimes be found 
with the latter : e. g. He was taught Latin ; they were saved the 
trouble ; / am brought a letter ; we were shown the book ; they 
were told a tale. Here the Preposites are not the Patients, 
Latin, the trouble, a letter, the book, a tale; but the Objects or 
Kecipients, He, I, we, they. 

° Observe the Latin also : Precor, an abbreviation of porrigor, is first, / 
am stretched outf i. e. in solicitation ; then actively, I pray. — Qiuere: May 
not such be supposed to have been the origination of the Latin Deponents 
generally ? 
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Some verbs, like Konrroyy KOTrrofuiLf are made to lose their Pas- 
sive character altogether, and are used as direct Active transi- 
tives, a process not singular, though not verj/ frequent. Instead 
of Koylrovrat hr* avrov (Apocal. i. 7.), we find eKoinovTo aMfv, 
directly transitive, in St Luke^ viii. 52. "EXtto^ (/ help), I give 
hope, has tKirofxaiy I am led to hope, in the Passive. The OTdi- 
nary Active into which this might pass would be / hope : but it 
is carried further into a transitive character, / expect From 
sipoi> or lpG>, / tell or relate anything, comes stpofiaLy I am told, 
or actively, / hear any thing, being transitive in respect to one 
subject already : but it also becomes invested with a new transi-* 
tive power besides this; as appears in the example, airavTaf 
stpero TOP wDuBa, He asked them all about the child ; where he 
was toldy or he heard about, would not reach the meaning of the 
word with both aTrdvras and tov iratBa subject to it. 'H 8d w 
fivnjp TvKKe kojjltjv, his mother tore her hair : t^XXovto t6 'xalra^y 
and were torn their hair (by themselves) : 

XlpSyrab tov y oKjo^os re if>lXri koX iroTVia fi'^'njp 

here, were torn (their hair), is superseded by a new transitive 
meaning, thei/ bewailed him in this particular manner, namely, 
by being torn their hair. II. X. 406., Od. K. 567., U. Xl. 711. 

LXIV. (2.) Another cause which has operated to produce 
this transition aj^ars to be the use of Passive forms in a re/lex 
sense. By this the Preposite Patient seeming to be the Agent 
also, the verb assumes the character of an Active Verb. 

Passive forms^ in any language, must often be reflexive, and 
are used more suitably perhaps in this sense than Active forms, 
though the latter also have the same application. In the Greek 
language, the forms rvTrrofuu and iruTnro/irjv are oflten used in 
this sense ; but those which are most frequently found so used 
are Tvyjrofuu and trx/y^dijur}v ' especially the latter. It may be 
said, in fact, to be almost impossible to find it used in any other 
way. P Let it be remembered, however, that the Passion of the 
Preposite is still the essential part of the meaning of all these 
forms; while the Action, impKed or understood to be in the 
same Preposite, is only contingent. ®oapri^sTat is. He will arm, 
or put arvfhour upon himself ; not because the action of arming is 
essential to the verb as an Active Verb, and the reverting of that 
action upon himself, or the suffering of it, contingent, or even 
co-essential (as if there were a double essentiality constituting 
|i clags of verbs sui generis)-, but because the essential meaning 



^ See Mattkice's Gr. Gr. 496. 8. See also LXXIII. 
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of the form is Passive^ He will he armed; and no Agent being 
specified, and the action, by usual custom, or natural supposition, 
proceeding from the Patient himself, the form is taken to 
indicate He toill be armed hy himself y or He will arm himself: 
thus it passes into an Active form. But Btapij^srac would be 
just as correctly used, if taken to indicate that. He will be armed, 
but not by himself, were such really the fact. 

*E/ca\vyjtdfirjVy in its genuine and native meaning, is, I was 
covered or veiled, whoever or whatever the agent might be. It 
is applied correctly enough to express, / was covered hy myself 
if such were the fact, or / covered myself; for which it is now 
generally used. But still the form iKaXijyItdfirjv did not origi- 
nally mean this of itself; nor was anything active in the Pre- 
posite implied by it. It might be used with another agent ; as 
the forms rvTrrofjuai and inmTOfirjv abundantly are. It was a 
Passive undesignedly going over to an Active character. 

*Hy6LpdfjL7jVy I awoke, I arose, is properly / was awakened, I 
was aroused, or raised up. Whether this were by myself, or by 
some other agent, is, for aught the verb signified by its native 
power, entirely contingent and undetermined. ^HyipSrjv is used 
just in the same way (see Acts, ix. 8.), " and Saul arose,^^ But 
this form has not changed its character as the other has, being 
so much less frequently applied in this manner. 

LXV. The following examples may serve sufficiently to illus- 
trate the transition; the native passive meaning of the verbs 
being first given, and then the reflexive or the active meaning 
assumed on the custom or supposition of the patient being the 
agent also. 

KaXthrrofJUii. lam covered. If by myself, I cover or veil myself 
KcCKi/y^afiivri, ^^ Having veiled herself^ (II. F. 141.) KaXir^aTo, 
*' she veiled herself^ (H. B. 184.) And this form having been 
generally given up to the expression of cases in which the pa- 
tient was the agent also, and another form, iKa\v(f>0r], being 
adopted for others, it is usually assumed with confidence to 
indicate certain reflex action. 

Xsiofiau I am shaken. If of myself, / tremhle. asiaaro. He 
trembled. 

^i/yaryeipeaOai. To he congregated. Reflexively or actively, to 
assemble, awarysipdfjisvot, assembling together. (II. Xl. 802.) 

Aaiw/Jbat. I am feasted. Aalvt/vro. They feasted. (II. H. 477., 
Od. H. 203.) 

^riWofJUU. I am sent, impelled. I go, come. 

TpiTTo/JLai. lam turned. I turn. (Intran.) 

^hirixPH^f^ I om mthheld. I abstain. 

^fiyyvofuu. I become pledged. I promise. 
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Aovofiai. I am washed. I wash (myself). 

"Ey p axrafiivOovs Raines sv^iaras Xovaavro, 
To) hs Xostrtrafispcoy /cal dXsLylra/jJva} \hr iXjaUpy 
AsLTrvtp i<f>i^viT7)v, II. K. 576. 

^KK£l/(f>ofiaL. I am anointed. I anoint (myself). ^KKsty^aro Si 

XLtt i)^Up. (D. X. 171.) 
Tiavoficu. I am stopped. I cease. Kol tot hrevT avefjL09 fjxv 

hravaaTO* (Od. E. 391.) 'E#c tovS' oiJtto) iravaaT ol^vpolo yooio, 

(Od. H. 540.) 
MvdofiaL. I am reminded. I bethink myself. Mj^aaTo yap /caTu 

SvfjLov afjuvfiovos Alr/laQoio, (Od. I. 29.) TLpSyrd wv *Op<fyrf6s 

fwrjaiOfieQa. {ApoL JR. Argon. 23.) So fiLfjLv^aKOfiaiy fivrjfjbo^ 

vevofuu, 
^o/3iofjuu. I am frightened. I fear. 
npoa^^pofuu. I am brought near. / approach. 
^EXuraofuu, I am rolled, ehxaa-dfievos^ rolling. (IL P. 283.) 
^fjLsl^ofuu, I am given in exchange. I reply, &c '^fiet/Sero. 

(frequent). 
ElSofiau I seem (videor). I become like, eladfisvosy becoming 

like; likening himself. (II. N. 45. 215., H. 716., P. 73. 555., 

^. 213.) Observe to; fxiv ieiad/jusvos (IL B. 22.), and Ty fivv 

isLadfievo9 (II. F. 389.), totally rejecting the passive for active 

power. 
UiTO/jLac. I am spread out. I fly. 
*FtVPoovfuu. I am led to think; imminded. I think, call to 

mind. 
Xdpi9 S* dirsKdfiTreTO ttoWi]. (IL H. 183.) "Was made to shine; 

shone." 
Biyo-o/iaf. / shall be caused to go. (B?7<ra), I shall cause to go, 

put, send.) And, being generally used reflexively, / shall go. 
XnicofiaL (from crr?70-6>, I shall set), I shall stand. 
Avaay. I shall merge, put into. Bvaofiat. I shall enter, sink, dive 

into; put on, get into, as a garment. So ihvadfirjv. 

LXVI. (3.) A third, and perhaps the most influential, cause 
of this transition, has been the peculiar idiom by which the object 
or recipient collaterally affected, and not the subject or patient di- 
rectly affected by the action, is deemed the Preposite of the Pas- 
sive Verb. The peculiarity has been already noticed. 

By this, the Preposite, from the fact of enjoying or receiving 
the collateral benefit or injury of the action suffered by the 
patient, very easily appears to become active, and to give an ac- 
tive character to the verb. 

YiovBLV X670V, Kiphos, <^i\ov, aKOVTtv, ^lff>os, yvdyfJLTjv, fimjfj/rjVy 
TToXsfiov, slprivrfv, dp^v, k. t. \. To make, procure, a speech, &c.. 
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for any one. TJotstaOai "Koyov, /cdpSofj <j>iXov9 k, t. \. To be made, 
or provided with, a speech, a friend, &c. ; or to have a friend pro- 
vided : hence, to ffet, obtain, and even make, &c. 

TIo^^z; Beiva, /uiya, k. t. \. To make terrible, or great. ITo^Z- 
aOa^ Ss(va, /uiya, k. t. X. To have (something) made terrible to 
me ; to have magnified to me : hence to think dreadful, or great. 

And this verb TrocsurOa^ in its Simple form, is one of those 
which seem never to be used in a directly passive sense. The 
Reduplicate form, TrsTroiriaOai, is used in both ways ; both as a 
direct and collateral passive. 

tkiZdtTKBaOai, (the Preposite being the subject or patient) is, to 
be taught, YiaTBas 7rspicr<T&9 iKhiZdaKeaOai ao(l>om. {Eur, 
Med. 290., Hel. 1442. 6.) But having the object or recipient 
for the Preposite, it is to have — taught. Toi/ viov shiZa^aTo 
SefuoTOKXijs. (Plato, Menon. p. 376.) " Themistocles had his 
son taught." 

iiifisaOau To be distributed. Also, to have — distributed, 

Aa/ifiav6a-0a4^ To be taken. Also, to have — taken, 

^Ovofid^saOat, To be called. Tls ovofid^eTQ iroff avros, (^Arist, 
Av. 295.) "Ovofia S' wi/o/xafero ''EXa/o^. {Soph. PhiL 606.) 
Also, to have — called, AXV avrX tov hrj iralZd fi ayvofid^STO, 
(Soph, (Ed. T. 1021. or 1011.) ^^Had me called his child." 

Evpla-Ko/MU, I am found, I have — found, 

^vkdaaofiai,, I am kept, I have — kept, watched: TraiBuj 
XdovTO, 

"Ayo/jbai, "Fipofiai, *A<l)aipio/Jbai, 

T[poa'<f>ip£a'6a^, JlpoarldeaOaL, 

KpCvsaOau To be argued and determined, &c. To have (a 
matter) argued, &c. 

Vhrrofiai, I have (my hands) washed; if by myself, I wash, 

Ae7ra9 .... i//i|r' v8aT09 tcaKf}(n po^ai 
^i^TO S' avTos 'xelpa^j cuf>vaaaTO S* alOoira olvov, II. IT. 230. 

" He washed his hands, and drew, or poured out, himself wine,^'^ ^ 

*A<j>uaa'OfjLaL, and a(j>vo/juit, 

Kslpofuu, I have (my hair) cut off; if by myself, / cut off,^ 

wlrrfv airs/cslparo, (II. "iT, 136. 141.) " He cut of,"" 
*Ri^vofJuu, 

Ts^sd T i^eSvovTo, ra fiev KarsOein hrl yairj, H F. 1 14. 
** TJieyput off their arms,^ &c.** 

AtpofiaL, I have — taken away, 1 carry off,^ ^WpdfieOa fjusya 
KvBos, IL X. 393. 

<i Here the second cause operates also, in the reflective use« 
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Tioisio'OaL aKOVTLV, ^saOai aX/yxpv. ayeaOaL yvvai/ca, 

AeofjLcu. kh'qo'aTo, He had (his sandals) hound onJ U. 12. 340» 

S. 186. 
^A\6uf>oiJLau I have — anointed. 

To) p rjye Xpoa xaXov aXsLyjrafiivrj ISe 'xairas 
Us^dfisvi], II. E. 175. 

" Having had her fair skin anointed with this (ointment) 
and her hair combedP Or " having anointed and combed^ y^ &c. 

Zcoo-aro he ^vrjv, (S. 181.) She had her girdle put on. Or, she 

put on*", &c. 
Hdvra irepl ')(poi S^Karo Koafiov. (S. 187.) " Had all her orna- 
ments put on.'" 
KdKsatrafjJinj S* *A<f>poSlTi]v. (S. 188.) " Having had Venus called; 

or, having called.^ ^ 
^Fipva-a-aTO Be ^uf)os 6^. (A. 530.) " He drew his sharp sword." 

See X. 306. 
Ai'Xp/jLaL or hsKOjjbaiy from Si^^o) or £i/ca>, I give (see Damm)^ I am 

given anything; I receive. 
klTr\<ToyLai Zi a ov fiaxpov yipas "Ka^siv. (Soph,) 
Aphrofuu. I have (fruit) gathered ; or, I gather*", &c. 
Hopl^o/jLau I have — supplied, brought. I get, provide.' 
Tsv6fjbepo9 ^paxTiv. Being given food to taste. Hence, tasting J^ 
Tpa^ofjbsvos Tiva. Having any one proscribed. Accusing.^ 
^vfjbirEi^par/fisvos rt, Having been counselled about anything : if by 

himself alone, having considered^ or discovered. 
^TSi/cofiurd/j/rjv Tqv irap^ vfi&v hruTToXriv. {Dem. pro Coron.) ** I had 

the letter brought ;^^ or, / was brought the letter, &c., L e. of 

Philip to the Thebans, i. e. I received.^ 
WiKovas eTTOirjadfirjv. {Herod. 1. 31.) " I had images made.^ 
*Hj/ vofwvs KoXohs avTol ypdy^vroLi. {Xen. CEcon. 9. 14.) If they 

have good laws laid down, or experience good legislation ; or 

legislate well. So Ta^aaOai <j>6pov. 
^Kp oSv BrjaofieOa tov vo/jlov. (Dem. adv. Lept. in princ.) '^ Shall 

we have this law laid down ^ " ' 
Xpi]fiaTa hrpd^aro^Ayis. {Thucyd. VIII. 3.) ^^ Had the money 

collected.^'* 
Tavra rff^eCKdfJLsOa. We were told these things ; we heard % &c. 
Ta xprifjuaTa svs'xypdfyfiav (Arist Nub. 240.), ^^ I have my goods 

seized for non-payment," i.e. \ forfeit them.* 
yiiXK£LV TOV Stopaxa ivBvsaOat* (Cyrop. VI. 4. 2.) " To be about 

to have his breastplate put on^ If by himself, to put on^ 



' Here the second cause cooperates in the reflective use. 

' Here the first cause cooperates in the suhstitviion of an active idea. 
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Uapsa-KevaaOaLTrdvra. (Memorab. IV. 2. 1. Perf.) " To Tiave had 
all things prepared: " or, " to have got all reaay." ' 

Tavra S' hroUero (Herod, FiVTEp. 2.) *' These things he had 
done,^^ ^ 

Xin^s^sv^aro to savrov apfm, {Xen, Cyrop.) " He had his own 
chariot yokedy^ &c. : possibly, he yoked it. ' 

TJapaTlOsaOai rpdirs^av, {Xen, Hier. L 19, 20. Thucyd, 1. 132.) 
** To have a table set before one." 

^ Awohihei'xBaL ru (Anab. V. 2. 9. Perf.) ** To have been shovm 
any thing."* 

'K.aToKiXvaOai iroKspjov. ( Thucyd. VI. 36.) ^^ To Aav^ had a war 
brought to an end;^^ not, "#o Aav^ been absolved from.^^ 

'n.6pLl3s^i]fjbivoL acLKKovs. (Rev. xi. 3.) ^^ Having had sackcloth 
put upon them ; " or, having put it upon themselves. ^ 

T^v oKpL^suLV ot a(f>yprjvTaL, ( Thucyd, VII. 13.) ** The discipline 
/A^y have had ruined,'''* ^ 

KaXvyjta/jJvo) ypoa KoKoVn Dual.' {Hesiod^ Op. etD. 198.) 

"Akfiriv &fju)uv aTToXovaofuu, (Od. Z. 219.) *^ I will have the brine 
washed from my shoulders." ' 

^Ov riKSTo ^dvaroSi stekb S' atoXos SpoKcov, (Soph, Trach. 831.) 
** Which (iov) Death was borncy"* or, had borne, to him, or 
generated ; " and a wavy serpent bore^^ or, brought forth,^ 

Homer, and other authors, using tIkt(o or ri/vo) indiscrimi- 
nately for either parent (like pario in Latin), consistently use 
riKOfiat also for either in the objective passive sense. * 

If, as above, stsks means the mother bare a son, then, pas- 
sively, Mksto means the father was borne a son by her (II. 
B. 741.). 

If, as Homer also authorises, steke means the father begat 
a son, then, passively, Mketo means the mother was begotten 
a son by him. (Od. E. 174. ; II. B. 742.) So, ^sch, Taiav, 
fi TO irdvra Tl/cTErai, 

KraaOai, To be gotten any thing, or, as we say, to be seized of it ; 
from KraVy r. icrdy get, seize (primarily, in hunting)', pass, to 
be gotten any thing, or put in possession of it ; KE/crfjadac, to 
be in possession of any thing acquired, and to remain so. ^ 



' See many Reduplicate Verbs Passive used thus, in Bi.omit£li>*s 
McttthiiB, Syntax, '* Of the Verb," par. d., and the '' Remarks " after the 
Preface. 

" The poetry of this passage precludes the raising of any objection on the 
ground of dpdKwy being masculine. 

* Sophocles seems not to do this with respect to any other part of the 
verb than the Participle. 

' It will be observed that many verbs are used in both ways ; Ka\iWo/Mu, 
Xovofiou, aKcUpofiMy &c. ; sometimes having the Patient for the Preposite, and 
sometimes the Recipient. 
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LXVIL It is scarcely necessary to note in particular, that 
the use of nouns in the genitive case, instead of, or together with, 
accusatives after the verbs, in no wise alters the doctrine here 
propounded. 

The proper sense and uses of fisOdaOac (from fiedciyaiy to dis- 
miss, let go) are all the same, whether we say (for instance) 
iJSoK^v fjLsdsaOai {Soph. Electr. 1277.)5 or rfSoyrjs fisBiaOat, to he 
denied, or deprived of, a pleasure. So iratSos ov fjueOijaofiaL. {Eur, 
Hec. 400.) ToCS' ou fiedija-o/jbai vsicpov. (Philoct. 1655.) 

'*}1<t6ovto TSL^f'^ovTcov. Tkev perceivcd them walling. {Thucyd. 
I. 72.) ^HadovTO T&v "Koycov. They heard of the speeches, 
{ Thucyd. L 50.) They were apprized of, &c 

^0<f>p UpsvaavTBs KpSL&v KOpsaaUno Svfwv. That, having per- 
formed the sacred rites, they should have their appetite 
SATISFIED of flesh (Od. E. 28.) ; or, understand Kara. 

XItov koX oXvolo Kopsaa-dfLSvos Kara S^vfiov. (Od. H. 44.) " Having 
BEEN satisfied, «* to thine appetite, with food and wine.^^ 

T^y Sa\dar<rr}9 fmXKov dvTSuxpvro, Were OCCUPIED of {by or 
about) the sea. {Thucyd. I, 13.) They engaged in marine 
affairs. 

LXVIIL It should be kept in mind, that to say that the 
verbs of this character imply to cause, take care, or obtain, to he 
done, is scarcely consistent with their native passive character ; 
notwithstanding the labours of some authors tending to prove 
it. Instances indeed occur in Greek writers, in which such 
action, care, or causality, is doubtless to be inferred ; and it is a 
meaning which easily steals upon the sort of verb in question. 
But its purest power seems to be merely this, namely to have 
done, or made, in a passive sense, TroisLadai (and clearly distin- 
guished from, to have done, of the Reduplicate Active, ireirovq- 
Kivai) : in other words, to be affected collaterally by a thing 
done to some other patient, whoever might be the agent of it. 

It is evident, however, that verbs of this kind will be very 
naturally used, not only when the Preposite is thus affected 
under the agency of another; but also when he himself is the 
agent. Tov vlov iBtBd^aTo &€fjLtaT0KXrJ9, may mean that The-- 
mistocles had his son taught by himself, or that Themistocles 
taught his own son. So iraiBa /jl covofid^STO will mean He used 
to call me his child; @(opa/ca ipSveaOai, To put on his thorax ; 
^i'y^aadai ')(upas. To wash his hands, &c. : and hence, without 
any thing active being in the verb essentially, common custom 
induces the understanding that the Preposite is often the agent 
(in the form irvylrdfirjv almost always so) ; and after becoming 
thus reflex in the first place, it easily afterwards assumes the 
apparent character of an Active Verb. Hence, the JPassive 
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sense of it becomes dubious^ or lost, in some forms, and a re- 
vival of it again in new forms becomes expedient. 

LXIX. It is observable that the Indefinite form, 'Enn/ra/xiyi/, 
is far more frequently used with a reflex meaning than any 
other : the fact is, that it is hardly ever to be found used in any 
other way. TvyjrofiaL is also extensively used after the same 
manner, although it by no means so surely implies the agency 
of the Preposite as the form tnr^dfi/qv, Tinrovfiat and tutt?;- 
aofuiL are of like character, though less in use, generally. 
The consequence is, that we find an additional Indefinite Pas- 
sive, eTv<l>0i]Vf and a Future, rui^Orjao^iaLy bearing marks of a 
formation, late, and distant from the fountain head ; which 
seem to have been called forth for the very purpose of renewing 
an expression of the passive idea, without entailing (like iru- 
yjrdfj/rfv) an idea of agency in the Preposite at the same time. — 
Before we proceed, however, with the consideration of the de- 
rivation and power of these forms, we have another subject to 
notice of some importance, namely, the combination of many of 
the preceding forms in what the grammarians have called " 77ie 
Middle Voice.^^ 

LXX. The forms TuTrrofJuai, irvTrTOfirjVy rwrovfJuiLi irvyfrdfirjv, 
sTVTTOfLTjv, Tir^ojjLaiy and their cognate forms, together with the 
Active forms, TirvTra^ h-ervirsiVy have been said to constitute 
that heterogeneous system called " the Middle Voice." 

It should seem that Middle Verbs used to be held distin- 
guishable from Passives by this characteristic, that their essential 
power was to express Agency in the Preposite ; and from pure 
Actives by this, that the action always reverted in some way 
or other to the Preposite or Agent, so as to give a reflex cha- 
racter to the verb. 

If the foregoing views are in the main correct, it is evident 
that such a distinct system is quite imaginary and preposterous. 

As far indeed as the Active forms Tinnra and hervTrsw were 
used reflexively, there was some show of truth in a statement 
which set forth Action as the essential meaning, and Passion as 
adventitious ; or perhaps I should say more correctly, which set 
forth Agency as the primary, and Passion as the secondary mean- 
ing, though both were considered essential in a " Middle Verb." 
But when the same things are predicated of those forms which 
are invested with a Passive appearance, they are altogether 
false and groundless. Passion in the Preposite must here be 
the essential meaning, and Action adventitious or contingent. 
So says the Philological Museum (No. IV. p. 22 1 . ) : " The Middle 
Voice would seem to be nothing else than the Passive Verb, 
used under a peculiar modification of its meaning, and illus- 
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trating the tendency of the Greeks, in early times, to look upon 
themselves in all reflex acts as patients rather than agents, a 
tendency which is exemplified in every page of the Homeric 
poems." The matter is, to prove and establish, in harmony with 
our other investigations, that what " would seem " to this writer 
the true theory on this point, is really such. 

LXXI. Active forms were doubtless used by the Greeks 
with a reflex idea involved in them ; though by no means so 
commonly as the Passive. The form Thtma is found to be so 
used more frequently than any other Active form ; and possibly 
a similar use of trsrinruv may be comparatively frequent, though 
I think not. There is, however, a decisive argument against 
the " Middle " system, in the fact of these two Active forms 
alone being said to belong to it ; while all others, which are also 
used reflexively, are excluded from it. The following examples 
of other forms subjoined to those of T^rvTra, while they prove 
the reflex use of Active Verbs to a limited extent, will also tend 
to disprove the existence of the " Middle Voice " as given in the 
grammars. 

rir/jKa. I have consumed (myself). 

sarya. I have broken (myself). 

/jJfjLTjva. I have maddened. I am mad. 

irhrovOa. I have persuaded (myself.) I am confident. 

Spparya, I have broken. I have come to ruin. 

B^Srja, I have fired. I bum. 

aviqyycu I have opened (myself). 

whrrjya. I have fixed (myself). 

aiarpra, I have corrupted : am putrid. 

iciicqha. I have troubled (myself). 

o>ja>ka, I have undone (myself)." 

KiKSvda. I have hidden (myself). 

rirpo^a. (Od. '*'. 237.) I have fed, grown fat. 

sdXrn-a. (Od. B. 91.) I have holpen (myself). 

m-Etfyrjva, {Eur. Iph. Aul. 973.) I have showed (myself). 

These forms proceed no further than to a reflexive character : 
they never properly become Passives; and it is incorrect to 
translate them as if they did* 

There are not many more verbs in this form thus used. We 
add a few instances of other Active forms with reflex meaning, 

Ae/fo) irpwra fjLsv ao<f)09 yeya)9. {Eur, Med. 548.) " Being wise, 

I will show myself ^o.^^ See Orest. 792. 
'AW' sx fi<nrxp9. (Med. 550.) "But keep yourself quiet.** 

Hipp. 1309. Orest. 1267. 

^ See Buttmcmn, Gr. Gr. § 113. ; Matthice, Gr. Gr. 494. 2. 
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Hepl 8* erpairov *D,pai, Hesiod, Theog. 58. 

"EoTt Be T*^ TTorafibs M.ivin]lo9 ek SXa ^dWcov, 

^EffYv0sv ^Aprimis. Tlliad. A. 721.) A frequent use this of 

ia^aKKoa and ifi^aWo). 
Ala Se TfJ9 ®scnrpwTUbos ^Ay(epa)v irorafios pia>v ia^dWsL is 

avTfjv (sc \lfivqvy {Thucyd. I. 46. See 11. 47.) kak^oKov 

is Tr\v 'Arr^/wyi/. 
*Hv ip^^dXtoat (icai/Tovs). Herod. IIoX. 10. 
'lis siys (soDXJTov). {Herod. 'Kksuo^ 23. frequent.) " As he was." 

So, fos 8j(pfisyy and owtos J^g). Philoct. 861. 
OvTO) S^ ovKSTt iirea-'x^ov (iavro^s). Thucyd. L 
A.irpfS}fiat S<f)6pov. Thucyd. I. 79. 
^epsi <f>priv. JEschi/l. SuppL 607. 
^sp shri. (Soph. Philoct. 431.) " Come, tell me." 
Kaffurop. ^* Seat thyself.^^ 
^^vUrxsuaev. Acts ix. 19. 
'^ Ay a) fisv sis r^v^IovSalav. Johriyxi. 7. 15. Seexiv. 31. Matth. 

xxvi. 46. 
^Effyvs rjyov oi "EWiyi/ey. (Xen. Anab. IV. 2. 15.) avvar^ov. 

Theocr. XXIL 82. 
^ AvaKaXmrrs* Eur. Orest. 288. See Porson's note. 
'O S* '^SovfjSovs (Phoenissae, 21.), Kpinrrovra (ib. 1124. or 1133.), 

dslpsL (ib. 756.), tbIvbi (ib. 760.). 
^Viyjrai. (Cycl. 165.) ^Viyfrai {ifiavrov scil.) t is SXp/qv KsvkoBos 

irirpas airo^ Frequent. 
^'EiXdvOavB fioaKxov. {Herod. L 44.) ^^ He was unconscious 

to himself cherishing, &c. 
Kal fiaa'Tcy(oa'as{soi)VT6v)^\0S7rapdAapsiov. Herod. III. 154. 
*^shUf>povKdvapds<f>vyaS ST pairs. (1111.657.) '' Turned him- 
self to flight." 
rioSe. Aristoph. freq. See Barp. 123. 

These latter examples sufficiently shake the supposition of a 
systematic " Middle Voice," as far as its forms with an Active 
appearance are concerned, constructed as it is without any of 
the forms which these examples exhibit. If such forms be not 
taken to assist in its construction, even rinnra itself does not 
belong to any such imaginary fabric ; and it ought not to be 
arranged any where, except with the other forms of the Active 
species, to which it evidently belongs as much as any. 

LXXII. Not less preposterous is it to characterise forms of 
a Passive Order as constituent parts of a separate Middle or Re- 
flexive species. No doubt they are abundantly used with an 
implied action, as weU as an essential passion, in the Preposite : 
but that the penetrating and indefatigable Kuster should assume 
the active power to be the primary part of their meaning, and 

G 
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should labour to discover and show a reverting of it upon the 
Preposite itself as a secondary part, implying a mixed or douUe 
relation (essential in both parts) as the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of these verbs, is a matter of regret, if not of wonder. * 
Let it be observed, however, that the passion of the Preposite, 
even by his own admission, is invariable — always evident ; but 
the action not so. He says (Sect. I. 58.): " Verba Media etsi 
interdum parum vel nihil a Verbis Activis significatione differre 
videantur, reverb tamen inter ea hoc saltem interesse discrimen ; 
quod ancipitem illam relationem ad se vel ad alterum (quae Verbis 
Activis inesse solet, et orationem interdum reddit ambiguam) 
non admittant, neque eatenus sententiam in suspense relin- 
quant." It is evident that the relation he here speaks of, as 
indubitably expressed by Middle Verbs, is the rektion ad se^ 
never ad alterum : but this is the passive relation, always 
directed to the Preposite of the verb. But, on the other hand, 
the active relation of these verbs is in every form doubtful ; if 
we except perhaps krv^dfirfv. It may be either a se or ab alter o; 
and often is, and must be, the latter, the form of the verb re- 
maining exactly the same. We could not presume in any case, 
but in that already excepted, that the Preposite was the Agent, 
as we can on his being the Recipient or Patient; either of 
which implies a Passive Verb : and if, therefore, these latter 
relations be universal and invariable (the exception of the De- 
ponent kind of verbs is very small, and perhaps might altogether 
be done away by a discemmg reference to Active Originals or 
Roots), and if the former relation be evidently contingent and 

• Even BuTTMANN allows himself to remain under this cloud of error, 
though he saw the light : ** The most common signification of the Medium," 
he says, ^^ is that of the active^ with the addition that the cxtion is for the 
speaker or agent himself ^ And yet he calls the reflecUve signification the 
main signification, and says that it "very naturally proceeds from the 
passive : ' adding, however, that " it must be remembered that this first and 
proper meaning, though apparently the basis of the use of the Middle 
Voice, constitutes a real medium in a very limited number of such verbs 
only as occur in this reflective sense ; chiefly those which denote a usual 
operation on one's own body, like clothing, &c." He propounds also the ac- 
quired active power, expressed by the terms to ^^get^^ or " cause to be done," 
as if it were native or essential, without any explanation of the true passive 
power, from which it arises. (Barker's ByttmanrCs Interm. Gr. Gr., Syntax, 
§ 135.) The fact, however, of the Passive being the fundamental character 
of these forms is clearly apprehended and expressed by him in the et3rmolo- 
gical part of his Grammar, § 89. : — " The idea of a passive includes also the 
case, when the action which I suffer is inflicted or done by myself. It may 
therefore be expressed by the passive form ; as versor, m Latin, does not 
merely signify, / am turned about, but also, / turn myself about. This mean- 
ing of the passive is called the reflective. But the Greek goes still further, 
and employs the passive voice in connexions where the verb has only a col- 
lat-eral relation to the subject : for instance, I prepare a dwelling for myself** 
He should have said, / am prepared a duwUing, 
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doubtful, which of them shall we conclude to bear the strongest 
evidence respecting the native character of these verbs ? Must 
it not be determined that they are all truly Passives. 

We have just intimated that the agency by which the pas- 
sion of these forms is produced must often be necessarily un- 
derstood to proceed ab altera ; not from the Preposite Subject 
or Object of the verb. This is evident from general usage: 
and being extensive and obvious fact, it confirms the character 
of these forms as properly Passives. In Twrrofjuu and knnrrofi'qv 
this real passiveness (the agency being distinctly ah altero) is 
abundantly evident, without examples to prove it. Twlrofiat 
and Txnrovfuu are also used in the same character : and, if ex- 
amples be desired, we need scarcely go further than to avail 
ourselves of Bp. Monk's valuable note in his edition of the ^'Hip- 
polytus " of Euripides^ line 1458., upon the word areprjasaOe : 

** ^TSpr^asaff futurum medium pa^s. Vid. Orest 434. olasraiy 
Med. 474. Xi/Tnyo-e*." R. P. 

**Notandum tironibus, quatuor^ esse apud Graecos formas 
Futurorum passivd significantium. Exempla rem apertam 
facient. 

*^ Primi igitur generis esse ponamus Ti^rjaofuu^ aTvyi]a-ofiat, 
Xe^ofuu: secundi, quod Paulo-post-Futuri nomine distinguunt 
Grammatici, fie^i^aofjuUf ysypd^jrofjuii: tertii ^rjOrjo-ofuu,, airoK^ 
Xaxdw^l^^^' quarti, quod apud Tragicos rarius est, a7raXX.a- 
yfjo'Ofuuy (f>avi]<ro/Jbai. 

" Primae Formae, cui Futuri Medii titulimi dederunt Gram- 
matici, usus Passivus Atticis maxime placuit. Vide Hemster- 
husium ad Thom. Mag. p. 852. Exempla horum Futurorum 
passive significantium, quae inter Tragicorum lectionem enotavi, 
exscribam. Ad^ofuu, Hec. 901., Ale. 332. or 322., Iph. T. 1047- 
or 1647.; Here. Fur. 582.; Soph. (Ed. Col. 1186. rifiiiaofiac. 
Frag. Eur. Erecthei, I. 54.; Soph. Antig. 210.; JEsch. Ag. 
590. arsfyrjaofiai, Eur. Electr. 310., Hipp. 1458. ; Soph. Electr. 
1210., Antig. 890. or 902. /crfpv^ofuUf Phoen. 1646. oKoHro- 
fuu, Andr. 190.; Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 576., (Ed. C. 1064., Ant. 46. 
idaofuUf Iph. A. 331. fiurria'Ofuu^ Tr. 663., Ion. 623. arvyij" 
o-o/Ltat, Soph. (Ed. T. 672. BrjXcoaofiai, Soph. (Ed, C. 581. 
fiovksvaofjuu^ j^sch. Theb. 204. kvi^ofutL, Orest. 509. ap^ofiaiy 
JEsch. Pers. 591. BiBd^ofmc, Helen. 1446. ; Soph. Ant. 726, 
hriTa^oiuii^ Suppl. 521. (531.) KoKovfia^y Soph. Electr. 971. 
oveiSiovfmiy CEd. T. 1500. — In Heracl. 335. iMnjfiovevasTaA, 
Xdpis reposuit Elmsleius. 

" Alia quaedam hujusmodi in Tragicorum reliquiis deprehendet 

^ Tres, properly speaking : for the fourth class is not essentially different 
from the first ; certainly not more so than are koXoGjuou, ovetStoG/Aoi, &c., from 
Xt^ofjLtu or rLfi-fiffofMi, (See Table of Secondary Passives, LX., note '.) 2rvy4f 
aofuu is in truth more in harmony with &TaAAccyVo/ittf than with \4^ofuu. 

G 2 
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lector. Apud caeteros Atticos frequentissima sunt. Vide Pier- 
son, ad Maerin. pp. 13. 367. Praeiverat Homerus in Odyss. A. 
123. xa?/o€, ^elvsy irap afifii <f>LXriasau ® — lis quaB descripsi addi 
posset E^oy/caxrsTaiy suprd v. 942. Sed hujus futuri usus videtur 
k caeteris jam notatis nonnihil distare, et mediam potius quam 
passivam significationem capere." 

'E70) S' virdkelylrofiai ainov. (Od. P. 276. 282.) '' But I will be 

left here.'*^ 
2w 5fft) S' elprjasraiy Eur, Med. 625. 

LXXIII. After all this, supposing the form iTv^afirp; to 
be now never found but where the action of the Preposite may 
be traced in it as well as the passion, still the question might 
well be asked. How could it possibly uphold a ^^ Middle Voice '* 
by itself, or assure us that its original and native character was 
not that of a usual Passive, against the evidence drawn from all 
the other forms ? 

Possibly no good examples of this form in a pure Passive 
character are to be found ; but such as there are it may be use- 
ful to note, if they can be discovered. 

See Od. A. 48. However the verb \ovaavro may be un- 
derstood to speak respecting Telemachus and Pisistratus washing 
their feet, or having them washed; ihi^fact seems to be, from the 
line following, that they were washed by the domestics, hfimaL 
(See also Od. P. 87, 88.) 

Ovhs TO Trjki<f>CKov Trortfia^dfievov irXaTOf/rfO'ev. 

Theocr. III. 29. 
'^ And the leaf (Tri\J(f>(Xov) stricken returned no sound." 

EZ S' aXK(i)9 vsvaaiSy Kara fiev XP^^ irdvr ovv^eaai, 
Aa/cv6fi€P09 Kvdaaio, 

(" would) you might be scarified." Theocr. VII. 110, 

*'0<f>pa ireKcopLov dvhpa trap AX- 

^£66t) a'T6(l>av(oadfievov 

alvdao). ^ Pindar, 01. VII. 27. 

^ More may be seen in Kusteb on the Middle Verbs, Part HI., if more 
be necessary. True enough, ^^/reqttentissima gunt** 

Nevertheless, some of these forms are so actiye in sense as to have almost 
excluded the Active forms : as dKoi^o/um, not iuco^ta * trfipdtroijuu^ not trtipdarw ' 
davfidffoficu, (riyfiffofiai, (ruorrfio'oficuj (|f<rojuou, fio-fiffo/xcu^ ofiapr^ffoficu^ ^ayovfiai^ wfo'ov'- 
fxaif K\a^ofiau, irKfvffofiai, irv(6(rofiai, &c. (see £!ur, Alcest. 158., JkTonk^s note), 
ityv(rfl0'ofJLCu, li^ofiai^ airoXa^o'oiJ.ai, Spafiovficu, dripdcroficUf KX^i^fofJuu^ oifid^ofiat, 6novficu. 

** "Sic aTTfXva'dfiriv pro aircx^driv videtur dixisse Demosthenes in principio 
Orat. adv. Androt." (Kuster, sect. III.) But this is doubtfiil. 

" We allow,*' says Professor Pobson, " that the Middle Voice (if by the 
Middle Voice be meant a set of Inflexions differing by a native and inherent 
force from the Active and Passive Voices,) never did nor can exist ; and 
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LXXIV. The argument derived from the fact that the 
^^ Middle Voice," as conceived by the grammarians, is exclusive 
of many forms which are used reciprocally, might be easily 
followed out. By a reference to the examples given, it will be 
seen that we have instances not a few of the form rervfifiai 
exhibiting as much reciprocal power as appears in many in- 



diat irw^tdfiriv is truly and properly an Aorist Passive." (^Review qf^dioards's 
Plutarch, See PorsatCs Tracts by KiddJ) 

The statement in the Musaeum Cnt., No. I. p. 102., of five principal 
usages of the Middle Voice, four reflexive and one reciprocal, proves nothing : 
it only affirms, with a mixture of inaccuracy, that such are the usages. The 
first, second, and third may be corrected and explained by what has been 
swd in Sections LXIV., LXV., and LXVI., and the fourth by LXIII. ; 
and what is peculiarly said to be reciprocal (not reflexive) in the fifth, evi- 
dently lies, not in the conjugation of the verb, but in the circumstance of 
two parties being involved in the passion expressed by it, or some peculiar 
force in its essential meaning. 

They are as follows : — 

1. Where A. does the act on himself, or on what belongs to himself; or, 
in other words, is the object of his own action : as air^ioro, " he hung him- 
self;^* fC€^>aAV iic6^aTo, *'^he wounded his oum hea/V (The first example finds 
its correction in LXIV., the last in LXVI.) 

2. Where A. does the act on some other object relatively to himself, and 
not for another person : as, Kar&rTpi^arro rhv M^Soi/, " he made the Median sub- 
ject to himself^'' (This is properly a usage similar to the next : he had the 
Median completely subjugated,^ 

3. Where A. gets an act done for himself, or for those belonging to him, 
by B. Thus of Chryses it is said in the Biad, that he came to the Grecian 
camp, \v(r6fi€vos b^arpa^ " to get his daughter released'''' (by Agamemnon) " on 
the payment of a ransom : " that is, briefly, " to ransom his daughter, ^"^ WTiere- 
as of Agamemnon it is said, ow5* d.veXvo'c ^dyarpa^ " he did not release her^"* 
namely, to Chryses. Under this same head may be ranked the following 
instances : ^ih6^&r6ai rhv ulbv, " to get one^s son instructed ; " Soi/ctfw, " to 
lend; " Jayeffo/xoi, " to get a loan for one^s self to borrow, ^^ (See LXVI.) 

4. Where, in such verbs as K6irrofi(u, " to m€um^^ (r€{fOfi%if " to urge one's 
self on^ the direct action is done by A. on himself but an accusative or 
other case follows of B., whom that action farther regards. Thus iK6^aTo 
alrhv^ ^''ihey iMmmed for him;^'' i.e. ^^they cut or lacerated themselves for 
him;'*'' etiiovrai axnhv^ ^^they stir themselves in pursuit of him;^* iriWea-d'nv 
ainhu, " they tore their hair in mourning for him. So also <t>vhA^ai rhv irotSo, 
** to guard the boy : " but <l>v\(i^aff0at rhv K^ovra^ " to guard one^s self against 
the lion,''* And again, where in the Biad it is said of Hector, 

" Thus having spohen, he stretched out his arms to receive his son'' 

(See LXm., and for <i>v\(irrofiaL, LXVI.) 

5. Where the action is reciprocal between two persons or parties, and A. 
does to B. what B. does to A. : as in verbs signifying to contract, quarrel, 
fight, converse, &c. Thus in Demosthenes it is said, ''Ews hv ^ia\v(r<i)fi€ea rhv 
ir6\€fiov, '* until we shall have put an end to the urnr by treaty mutually agreed 
upon," To this head belong such verbs as tjAxeceat, (nrevSctreat, ^laXeyea-dai, 
&c. (Aia\vff(&fi§6a is simply '^ we shaU have the war put an end to between us." 
And the reciprocity is not owing to the Middle Voice, but to the force of bia 
in composition.) 

a 3 
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stances even of the form h-wfrdfj/rjv itself; yet is it inconsis- 
tently omitted in the arrangement we are considering.® 

The same power may be observed in the form irsTVfifA/rjv, 
which is also one of the excluded forms. 

Tlojrrov iirl y\av/coio Sh<rfcsv 



OtSfiaTo^y ovBe Soovs Pdinsv irohas, a)OC oaov aKpobs 
^')(ysa'L Teyy6fi€V09 Bisp^ Trs<f>6p7}TO K€\sv0<p. 

ApoL Rh. Argon* L 

By whom was he borne along but by himself? ^ 

And so irresistible is the natural tendency to use any Passive 
forms whatever in this way, that even hv^drjv has been drawn 
into the service, though invented to avoid it, and though subject 
to it in a very limited degree, compared with its predecessor 
hvslrdfj/rfv. ^EydpOrjv^ for instance, hrsUrOrfVy i<l}o/3']]07fv, sv<f>pdv^ 
drflfy ^^ Ivms raised wp^ ^^ I wcls perstuxdedy^ ^ I was frightened,^ 
" I was delightedy^ are used in cases where the Preposite is the 
agent also ; and it might be said ^' I was raised up by myself y^ 
&c. ; and the meaning becomes, in its simplest form, I arose, I 
believed, I feared, I rejoiced,^ 

'H y iirel oiv rdp^Orj TroXvSa^Kpvroio yooto,. 

. TTpoahcTTS. Od. T. 251. 

By whom was she satiated with grief, but by herself? 
E^Se S* avaKkvvOBura (Od. 2. 188.), ^* She slept reclining,^ 
KXtvdrjvai (Od. A 366.), to lie down, recline. (II. ^. 232.) 

— 'O S' ixXlvOrf, Kal oKsvaro /crjpa fiiXacvav, H. F. 360. 
" He stooped down, and avoided a melancholy fate.** 

MiXXo) TTSpl T&V SofKOV 

LKSTas virohs'x^dels (act.), 

kIvSuvov iroXm rsfisiv ai£dp<p.^ Eur. HeracL 757. 

'Xi^ firi a ikcwvovra Trpoahepx^V IlaTiJp. Prom. Vinct. 53. 



* ^* Frseterita Ferfecta Fassiva, non significatione passiv^ sed medi&, adhi- 
bere solent Graeci, et praeci^ue Attici ; ut passim observare licet." {Kuster^ 
I. 1.) *^ Fraeterita Fassiva in utroque sane significatu videntur ssepe adhi- 
bere scriptores Attici : Tfprifi4pos S6^ay ianl rod f^v, ghnam pra vita eligens. 
(JDem, OI. i. § 6.) At T^pvifievos passive electus, ip* ^s ^prio'^'th imperium in 
quod es electus. (Xen, Mem. III. 3. 2.; Ibid. 2. 1. &c.) TleiroiriPTcu \nr6e«riv^ 
ftmdamentum posuerunt (Isocr. FaraBn. p. 46. Ed. Battie, 1749.). Et passiy^ 
vtTolriuTcu wpdyfMTctj res excogitantur. (Arist, Foet. c. x.)" — (Not. in loc.) 

*" The sense of LXVI. also appears in this form : h 6 ndmros krewolrrro. The 
arms " which his grandfather had had made" {Xen. Cyrop. I. 4. 18.) 

» The form ^Er{nrnv (called Second Aorist F.) is so used : — *T^j x^/io /*€- 
yurrov hv&pAirn rifjuv (Herod, Clio) appeared; properly, was shoum, *E0<iln} Koviop" 
rhs &<nr€p v€<f>4\ri Kc^icri' " there appeared a dust," &c. (Xen, Cyr. Exped. I. 8.) 

^ See Elmsley's Note upon tnis passage. 
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Tov oy hrcfivrfoOsh (Od. I. 31.), " being reminded," recollecting, 
(See line 29., where the same recollection is expressed by 
fivqaaro.) 

^ExpvTrre S', &v yswatosy alBsadel? i/jJ. Eur, Alcest. 873, 

"But she concealed it, being noble-minded^ and having me 
reverenced^^ or, holding me in respect. 

yprjaOeis^ Antig. 24. 

ipaadeisf amans, Herod, I. 96. 

Ta6ov fisXrjdsh r^e, Ajax, 1184.; also used passively. 

Of those verbs in which this use prevails, the form irvyfrdfirfv, 
or hvyjrdfjbsvoSf is generally gone out of use ; and this aids the 
proof that it was to Passive forms, as Passives^ and not as parts 
of a supposed Middle Voice, that the reflexive use had a ten- 
dency to cleave. 

LXX V. The causes of the false supposition of a " Middle 
Voice," and those which occasioned the real transition of Passive 
forms into Active use, were for the most part the same ; causes 
which seem to have been latent in some essential idioms of the 
language ; though we cannot tell whether they operated upon 
the ancient Passive forms in the same manner as upon the Middle 
Orders, which we have now been considering. * 

Had Active forms alone, or chiefly, been used, as in English '', 
to express that reflex action which did not seem to require an 
emphatic pronoim after the verb, the eflFects would have been 
very different : but the prevailing use of Passive forms for this 
purpose has, in various ways, produced the results which we 
have observed, especially in connection with the extensive and 
influential idiom of the Objective or collateral Preposite to Verbs 
Passive. 

While the system of transition from Passive to Active use is 
obvious, and thus susceptible of easy manifestation and proof, 
and while it is self-evident that there must have been a trans- 
ition one way or other, the difliculties of proving a transition 
from Active to Passive use are quite insuperable. It is impos- 
sible to take some Middle forms (so called) as unquestionably 

• The Latin language being a branch of the Greek, there is some diffi- 
culty in conceiving how it came to pass that neither the idiom of the Ob- 
jective Preposite to Passive Verbs, nor the fact of a reflexive sense attaching 
to a " Middle Voice," ever appears in Latin. But the difficulty is no greater 
on this theory of the Greek verb than on any other ; and therefore it con- 
stitutes no particular ground of objection. 

^ e. g. The boy bathes, the assembly dissolves, the water clears, the ground 
dries, the chains loosen, the cement hardens, the ship drives, &c. 

English verbs have nothing really Passive but a participle. 

" The Singhalese," says the Rev. S. Lambrick, the translator of the Bible, 
" has origindly no Passive." 

G 4 
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Active, as rirviray and assume others to have been originally 
so, as Twrrofiai, Tvy^fiai^ and then to prove them to have 
passed, or to have had a tendency to pass, systematically from 
Active to Passive use. The system here adopted, therefore, has 
nothing systematic to bring against it : and isolated objections, 
even if they may amount to the character and weight of excep- 
tions to a general rule (and what rule is without them?) are 
feeble against a system so general and obvious in itself. The 
supposition, therefore, of a Middle Voice has nothing to stand 
upon : and if we still admit the application of the term Middle 
Passive to a certain series of Passive forms, it must only be for 
this reason, namely, that it seems very properly to distinguish 
them from those of the First or Ancient Order, on the one hand, 
and the more Modem Forms, on the other ; which still remain to 
be considered. 

LXXVI. Let us proceed to examine the remaining Passive 
Forms> to which reference has been made. We must consider 
them as belonging to a modern class ; the Middle System, as 
exhibited, being quite homogeneous in itself, and complete 
without them. An entire uniform series, however, they by no 
means present to us. They seem to be rather of a mixed and 
supplementary character, and to exhibit the last incomplete 
efforts of the growth of the verb. 

The ambiguities which arose in the Ancient Passive Forms 
(characterised by the vowel of prolongation) were removed or 
supplanted by the certainty of meaning which the Middle Sys- 
tem at first possessed ; and, when this declined, the forms of the 
latter, which suffered declension most, were relieved by the 
Modem Forms, which we now have to notice. 

I apprehend 'En/^^iyi/, called by the grammarians the First 
Aorist Passive, to have been the first. This supposition may not 
be the most philological, but it seems to me the most natural. It 
was wanted, I should think, earlier and more imperiously than 
any other form, when it is considered that the fates of irin^afifjv, 
which it was required to relieve, were more desperate than those 
of any other Middle Form. 

PoRSON observes how the Greek Tragedians use these Aorists 
in preference to others. This use is an argument for their more 
modern and definite character, as being the reason of it. Were 
they " antiquae formae," as PoRSON at the same time asserts, it 
would rather have been a reason for the Tragedians avoiding 
them, especially in dialogue ; for which we presume they would 
prefer the best language of their age, and not what was ancient. 
Shakspeare saw no reason for using antique words habitually, 
whatever he might do occasionally. Porson's observation is as 
follows, in a note to justify the reading of a7ra\Xa;j^^ely in JSur. 
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Phoen. 986. ^' 'ATraXXoyew, Aid. Asperas et antiquas formas 
adamarunt Tragici, ideoque Aoristos priores praetulere," &c. : 
as if the First Aorlst were the most ancient, and Tragic pre- 
dilection for them proved the fact 1 Surely it proves just the 
contrary. 

Let it be remembered also, that there are some verbs in which 
this form steadily exhibits a passive meaning, while those of the 
foregoing order, with very rare exceptions, have all outgrown 
it : e. g. &(f)d7}Vy visus sum^ connected with oTrrofiaif video; sdsaOrjVy 
with. SsdofiaCy conspicio; eicTrid7}Vy with /erdofiair possideo, (TTiucyd* 
I. 123., Eur. Hec. 453. {Ke/crrjfiiyos, Thucyd. VII. 70., is ^so 
passive.) 

But whichever of the forms we are now considering were 
first invented, there is something awkward and arbitrary in their 
construction ; the usual relation between the Prope^tive or 
Future and the Preter being entirely disregarded. 'EtiJ^t;^ 
should have had TV<f>0&9 shy for its Propensitive ; or rv^Orjaofiai 
should have had STV<f>0ri(r6iJuriVy or STV<f>0f)(rdfi'i]Vy for its Preter ; 
each. In either case, being formed after homogeneous models. 
But now we have the Preter sTv<f>0i]v formed according to the 
model of the Ancient form srvTnjv; and the Future, instead 
of harmonising with it, constructed after the model of the 
Middle forms, and becoming rv^Oi^aofiau The purposes of 
language are equally well answered, but harmony and analogy 
are lost. 

Correct analogous paradigms might have been produced of 
either of the following kinds : 



After the Ancient Model ; 

rwpBfls, 

4r6<l>0riv. TtMpOtlriv, 

Tv^Btiyai, 



or, Afler the Middle. 
Tv<f>0'fi(rofJMi, '(o/juu. 

r6<f)6ri(rvu. 



rw^4\ffaffBcu, 



But, instead of either of these alone, we have, in fact, a mix- 
ture of both, as follows : 



riMpB^ffoficu, 
rv<p0ri(r6fi€vos, 

TT'*eHTi. 

TT*eEl'5. 
*ETT'*eHN. 

TT*0HNAI. 



Tif^'flfffCfiai, 
TwpBriffolfiriy, 

TT*en. 
TT«eEm'N. 
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The grammarians generally omit rv^rjafoficu^ being in power 
a duplicate of the form Tv^^A, the Propensitive Subjunctive* 
But examples prove its existence. See 1 Cor. xiii. 3. KavO-qimi^ 
fuu* 1 Pet. lii. 1. K€pSrj0i](Ta)VTa4^ Matth. v. 25. fi\rj0']j<rrf^ 
And the Propensitive character of tv<I>0& is also equally evident 
from examples, though it has been improperly called an Aorist^ 
PhiL iii. 9. evpsd^ Rev. xviiL 21. svpsO^, Rev. ii. 2. oBucrjB^, 
1 Pet. ii. 6. KaraurKwdy. John xvL 1. atcavSdKurffyrs. GraL vL 
1. TrsLpcur0y9. See Parkkur8f& Grammar. 

LXXVII. The grammarians have imagined 'Eru^ftyv to be 
formed upon rhvfifuu • and it is possible they may be correct : 
but it is the first time anything has appeared so anomalous as 
the deduction of a form belonging to the Simple Verb from one 
belonging to the Reduplicate. 

To derive iTV(f>0rjv from Sruylra or tnnp^/nfjv is not only 
equally easy, direct, and agreeable to analogy, but liable to as 
few exceptions. 

Assume therefore as foUows. The Modem Preter Passive 
is formed from the Indefinite Preter Active, by changing the 
termination aa into Srjv, when the penultimate is long, and 
the simple characteristic of the root into its aspirate ; as myfra 
(i. e. ervTraa) sTv<f>-d7}v : and when the penultimate is short, or 
X, V, or p, precedes a, by changing a only into ^v • as SriXsa-Oy 
sTe\i<r0i]v^ ; ixXcvay sKKlvOrjv. ™ When fi precedes, a is changed 
into 7I07IV. " 

The a of the penultimate changed into 97, and the s changed into 
SL in the active, are replaced with a in the passive ; as e\lrd\07jv, 
s(jTaKJdr}Vy ihdpBTjv ; or s is resumed, as svufiay ivsfii]07jv : and ev 
is changed into v ; as e<f>sv^ay s<f>ir)(drjv ' ersv^a^ stv^Otjv. ^ 

^ The following words change a only, and reserve <r, although the penul- 
timate be long : iira6(rdriv (also hrw^v), hrve^MrdriP, fkr^v, iKvXlffdriu, ^XF^I^^^f 
ht\-{iffei\v^ ifja^trOriv "I have remembered" i^^Brtv, "I have recovered,** 
^Koi<rer\v^ and all verbs in LVIII. assuming <r in the Reduplicate Propensitive. 

The following change tra^ relinquishing <r, although the penultunate be 
short : m>4er\v (also if^Oriv), more regularfy €ip4eriy and clfyfidvp, ^iKdBrtv, iip60ni^^ 

The following shorten the penultimate : c0pi7<ra €ip4eriy, iipiiffa iipiBriv^ ixSna 
i\v0tiv^ l5i;(ro i^4driv, timiffa iarJI^v. 

These may possibly have come from Actives with short penultimates ; as 
^X^^'t instead of bemg reckoned from tx'^vaa or ^x^uo, may be a dialectical 
variation of ix^Oriv from ^x*«» r. x^»» 

Some lengthen the penultimate ; as iKdXtea iK\-n6riv, iK^p&ra iKpaBriu (also 
iK€pdff6riv), 

"■ We have also iK\i$riv, iicrddriy, iKpldriv {iKplvOeis^ Hom,)^ hcKlSriv^ irdOnv 
from reiyta : but these may have come from roots and Active forms without 
the V. (See Biittmann on TeW.) 

" 'EuffiiiOriv has also iuefi4$riy, 

° The irregular forms ^dwKOj idriKa, {ico, give ^5<^v, irieriv^ %9iiVy also 
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The fonn might be deduced from 'ETT'nHN, with which It 
accords m termmations, if it were not liable to be encumbered 
with subsidiary regulations, to account for exceptions. 

But after aU, for practical purposes, it is best to pursue the 
derivation in the beaten path, however unphilosophical it may 
be. Still, in the paradigm, I place both this form and ru- 
<f)dija-ofiai in their proper connexion with those, the deviations 
of which they were summoned to rectify. 

LXXVIII. We might derive Tv^tfijcro/Aa* from rinlrm (iwo-fi)), 
or nhy^fiacy by going over similar ground : but the step to it 
from sTi<f>0i]v, by changing v into aofiaiy and rejecting the aug- 
ment, is so sure, that there we leave it, monstrous as it is. 

The form Tvurqa-ofjuu, called Fut. 2. Pass., belongs properly 
to No. 132. See LX. note \ and XXXIV. note ^ 

LXXIX. The Reduplicate Verb has no forms of this kind. 



LXXX. 

PARADIGM OF PASSIVE FORMS; 
Showing the Introduction of the Modem Supplement. 



ANCIENT. 



11. TT'nEE, rj. 

12. (rrnE'n, «) 

13. €»,». C|7S, ]^S. 

14. TTnE'NS, or els, 

15. •ETT'nEEN, W' 

or fov, ow, 
16. rvirelriv, 
17. Twrcrv, or rvwrj' 
you. 



MmSLE. MODERN. 

01. T^re<ro, co, ov. 

02. T^ofuu, 103. Tiircofuu, 

04. rvir6fuyo5 

05, iTinr6/xriv, 106. rvroifiriym 
07. rvir4<recu, 

11. Tuir^ov, ov. 

12. rvirdofJtcu^ oi6fiai, 113. rvir^»- 

|f«|. S>UJXLm 

14. rVW€6fi€V0Sy O^flMVOS, 

15. hinrt6fiifiv^ o^firiv, 116. rv- 

xeolfiTiv^ o7fAriv, 

17. Tvw^etrOaiy eurOoi. 

21. T^rrov. 

22. T&irrofiM, 123. riwrtoiMt, 

24. rvTrr6fievos, 

25. irvwrdfiriv, 126. rwrroifiriP, 
27. r6irr€<r6ai, 

31. T^ov. 231. 

32. T^onat, 13S, r^wfiau, 232. rwpe^irofjLcu,2SS,Tv 

34. riAlfSfitvos. 234. rwpQit(r6yuivo5, {ji7\y. 

35. . 136. Ti^oZ/Aip', 235. — . 236. rw^^naol" 

37. r^e(r9m, 237. rwpe^ffeaOm. 

41. r^ai. 241. r^Hpeirri. [<pe&. 

42. . 143. . 242. . 243. tw- 

44. riP^JiiXMVos, [^i}y. 244. rwpOeis, {jpBelnir, 

45. irv^dtinv. 246. rv^al- 245. iriHpQnv, 246. rv- 
47. t^turdat. 247. rwtinva/. 
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LXXXL 

APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING THEORY TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE FIRST ILIAD. 

Line 

1. "AeiBsy 21., obvious, both as to form and meaning. 

2. OvXjOfjJpTjVy 104., deperditaniy accursed^ base; or having 

things destroyed: hence the acquired meaning of de- 
structive. 
iOrjKSy 45., evident: Trpotdyjrsvy 45., the same: rsvxs, 25, y 
the same : and many others, which will be left unnoticed. 

13. \va6/iispo9f 134., to have his daughter liberated. 

15. sKlaasTOy 125., had them all solicited^ entreated. 

18. Zoisvy 16., O might the gods grant I 

19. uciadoA^y 107., from the old r. Xkslv^ to send. 

20. hix^aOsy 101., from the old r. S^w, / give (see Damm); 

rather with k. 

21. a^ofisvoiy 104., having (Apollo) reverenced^ r. aj©, coh. 

31. i7rocj(pfi8in)Vy 104. or 124., intent upon; iirocx'^a-daiy to be 

sped to : r. o?;j^cit), to hie, speed, send away. 

32. vSrjaVy 103., r. vicoy to give out new. So the waters bring 

forth abundantly: hence improperly, to fructify, and 
stvimy in the waters, intransitively. To bring out new, as 
she, who spins, brings forth the thread in a new form ; 
and as the thread is wound on a ball at the same time, it 
comes to mean, toind or accumulate. vsiaOaty to be brought 
out new, from any matrix whatever ; and as this is only 
a renewing or returning of old matter, it means to be 
returned in a new state ; and hence commonly to be re- 
turned in any way : hence to return, intransitively. 

33. s<f>aT0, 105., He was declared — by himself : r. ^>cuo, <fyr)fu, 

I declare my mind. We have similar Latin Dep. Passives, 

loquor, projiteor, efferor. 
8. /Jbdy/sa-dat, 107., i. e. fiiyea-dai, misceri (prcelio). r. fiuyco. The 

Hebrew word tor Jlghting is of the same import: tin /> 

mingle. 
33. ewslOsTo, 105. or 125., was persuaded ; therefore, believed, 

obeyed. 
35. rjparo, 115., apca, apaco, I adapt, I make answer ; apdofuu, 

1 have answers sent: hence, I implore. So 'vpdofiad,, I 

am lent anything, is interpreted, I borrow. The Priest 

imprecated many things from Apollo. 
43. evx^fisvos, 104., porrectus, with hands stretched out in a 

supplicating posture. 
47. fcivijdsh, 244., as he was moved along ; i. e. by himself: an 

instance of Aor. 1. P. in a reflex position. 
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48. E^STOy 105., he was set down, by himself. 

50. hrayysTOy 105. or 125., was intent against ; passive. Line 53., 
wXJSTOy were sped, 

52. KalovTOy 105., were set onfire* 

54. KcCKiaaaTOy 145., Achilles had the people called. 

6%. KrjZsTOy 105., was concerned about 
opdroy she saw, 115. 

^'OptOy I raise up, (Obs. Spos^ a mountain; oposy a horizontal 
boundary.^ I arouse. "Opo© is the Ancient Passive, / arn 
raised up^ aroused^ attentive irpo? ru I observe, see, 
without TTpo^. Then, as an Active transitive Verb with 
this sense, it has a Modem Passive, opdofiaty lam observed^ 
seen, having the patient for its preposite; and, / have 
(anything) made visible, with the object for its preposite : 
and the latter sense assuming the form, I see, we have 
the two senses in opdofiat, I am seen, and, I see ; a re- 
markable fact regularly explained, and not singular. 

65, s7rtfJbdfi(j>STai, 102., is provoked at : sub. iJ/Lt/v. fiifjLff>ofuii, lam 
provoked; hence actively / rebuke^ blame, rivd {fcara) ti, 
(svsfca) TLvos, We may presume the existence once of 
fidfi<f>(o, I provoke, offend, not now in use. 

67. ^oiXsrai, 102. The Latin volo indicates the root of this 
verb in the Active form. The Active means, I incline, I 
will; the Passive, I am inclined, determined. 

70. haaofisva, 134., things to be done, to be brought about. 

71. rf^rjaaTo, 145., was followed vrjsaai* hence conducted as 

commander ; r. arfco, I lead : arficD, old Passive, / am led, 
i. e. I follow. To 070) arises aryofuu, I am led, or have 
(any thing) led. Then to ar/do), as an Active transitive, / 
follow, arises the Passive, ar/sofjuu, I am followed, i. e. I 
conduct : and rfyiofuiL appears to be nothing else than a 
dialectical form of the same word ; or a reduplicate form 
of it. 

73. ar/oprjaaTo, 145., had them harangued. Common use in- 

duces the simple meaning, he harangued, he addressed 
them. 

74. idKsai,, 102., you have me commanded, or encouraged. 
fivdrjaaaOaL, 147., to have the anger of ApoUo explained. 

78. otbfiac, 102., 1 am inclined to think, am persuaded, certified. 

6t(o, I think, I deem. 
88. ZepKOfjJvoLo, 104., made to gaze, also to behold : SspKOD, I gaze, 

look. 
100. tKaaadfisvoby 144., having had Yiai propitiated : tkaoD, lam 

kind. 
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THE EVOLUTION 



LXXXII. GENERAL 



PRIMARY ACTIVE. 



1. Prc^wr Infinit. TT'nE 
and Imperat. 



a 

V 



2. Propensitive. TT'nn, «ty, ei 

Tl(fu)OTa(ju 

v(tu) 

3. Subj. Ti^w, p$ 






Aor. 2., as 
T^€* or Pre- 
sent, as A^€. 



Aor. 2., /Lu, 
as ;^f, ^5^1 
or Pres. of 
simp, verbs; 

tXofli. J%«OC. 



Obsolete in 
some verbs, 
asr^ctf. Pre- 
sent in some, 
as A^o). 

A. 2. subj., 
as r^o), ys' 
Pres.x^<w,j7s. 



Present of 
simple verbs 
in /lu, as ^- 
fj or ^/lil, 

— c7fu, Ibo. 
itnifu, r. tiira, 
or fs. 



4. Participle. TT'nfiN, oiwa, oi' 



5. Preterite. •'ETTIIEN, or ON 

ay 
oy 
w 

6. Subj. r^€i€v . 

(U 
01 



Aor. 2., as 
TvircSv', ovcra' 
or Present, 
as \4yt0v. 



Aor. 2., as 
^TVfToy ; Im- 
perfect, as 
^Aryov. 

Aor. 2. 
Opt., as T^- 
Toi/iu • Im- 
perfect Opt., 
as \4yoifu. 



Aor. 2. ^' ^©ev, ftrroy, 
^oV or Imperfect of 
simp, verbs, as ^^oi^, ^€v- 
7iav. The sJiort plurals 
of the Grammars alone 
belong here. "lov, tes, fc, 
Ivi (for ftov), f/ACK, fre, fcrw. 
''Eictoi', as, a. 



7. Derived Infin. T^eiv, or rwir^yot' 



Aor. 2. T^ 
ir€iv or Pre- 
sent, as A^- 
7e«'. 



A. 2. fu, as 
^4vcu, B6pcu, 
Pres. of simp, 
as <pdyaiy {"ffu- 



p 2T^9f belongs to the Second Order, and should not, even then, have the 
circumflex. It ought to be written only where a short vowel is absorbed and 
gone : (rraedi is expressed visibly bj orridi : but (rrdeei would require arri$i. 

' The length of the final vowels m all the persons of these forms (cutting 
off the accessory terminations fu, a-i,) associates them with n^w, not nnr^w. 
The circumflex of the third person plural is not universal : e. g. 4>outL 

' The distinguishing accent here is a mere artifice, distinguishing things 
that in reality do not differ : Ti/irowro, also, should be without the circumflex. 

' The singulars of these forms are found, as well as the plurals, ^de/iiev, 
€T€, tffay * tBoti€v^ ore, offctp * ([ffrofiriy, are, curay. — The mixture of long singu- 
lars and short plurals in these Preter or Imperfect forms is anomalous ; and 
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PARADIGM. 



MTODLE PASSIVE. 



101. Imperative. T^ctro, €o, ov 



a 
o 



09 



102. Fropensitiye. Ti^o/iai 

€fKU 

a 



103. 



Subj. TThrwfxai 



Aor. 2. m. 
p. in some 
verbs, as t^- 
trov' Present 
in others, as 
Xeyow. 



Aor. 2. m. 
/i<, as d4iro, 
^o, ov * $<^o, 
(Jo, ov,* Pre- 
sent in simp, 
verbs, as ^- 
cro, ^<io. 



TlJ- 



Obs., as 
nofuu* Pres., 

as Xeyo/iiou, 

Obs., asTw- 
vMfjuu ' Pres. 

Sub. \4ycafJLau, 



Present m. 
p. /Lu, in sim- 
ple verbs : 

yyvficu^ Xffa' 

IMU. 



104. Participle. Twdfjuevos . 



ff 
tt 



Obsolete, 
as rvir6fjL€vos ' 
Part. Pres., 
as \ey6fityos. 



A. 2. m. fu* 
^e/Licyos, orrcC- 
/iCKos ; Pres. 
p. in simpL, 
<pdfX€yos, &c. 



105. Preterite. 



*Erim6tiri» 



a 

c 

V 



106. 



Subj. rvKoififiy • 

or 



Aor. 2. m., 
as irvirSfiriv * 
Imperfect m. 
and p., as ^Ac- 

Aor. 2. Opt. 
.m.% rvKoifiriv ' 
Pres. opt., X€- 
yoifiriv. 



A. 2 m. fxi^ 
i64firiy, Im- 
perf. of simp, 
in fu^ iipdfjo^. 
So, *EieTdfjLriv, 

Aor. 2. Opt. 
m. /u * delixrjVj 
arralfiriv^ Soi- 



107. Infinitive. 



Tvw4<rOcu • 
tt 
o 

V 



Aor. 2. m. 
p., 'rvir4<rd<u ; 
Present in 
some, A€7^- 



A. 2. m. ^ * 
^4<rdut, ardardcu, 
Pres. in simp. 
0<i(r0ou, ^€U7i^- 
<r6ou. 



two forms ought to be eiven instead of one ; the first containing all short ter- 
minations ; and tlie other all long, and connected with the next Order. The 
sense of both may be taken to be now generally the same, though that of the 
latter was originally passive, as is still evident in Ihrjiv, and other instances. 

' These two Infinitive forms are equally the result of different contrac- 
tions or reductions of fuycu added to the proper root. (See Sect. IV.) 

■ The Primary Passive is seen in the Secondary Active. 

* The circumflex is superfluous. 

y A^vw is here taken as a PrimarV) to which the simplicity of it easily 
leads ; though it is most probably in ract a derivative. (See Appendix.) 

• " The Put 2. m." is not this form, but 116. 
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THE EVOLUTION 



SECONDARY OR CONTRACT ACTIVE, AND ANCIENT 

PASSIVE. 



11. Imperative. 



TtJir€€, iy 

oc, a 
0€, ov 



Aor. 2. 
pass., asr^ 



Aor. 2. fju. of 
some : crr^i*, 
be set, stand, 
fia0i (Fhoen. 
692.), Attic 
Present of 
simple verbs ; 

fli, Od. r. 380. 



12. Propensitive. Twr^w, £ 

(£a;, £ 



13. 



Subj. TWirCW, £, €T7J, ps 

6wy oris, oTs 



Not re- 
cognised as 
pass. Fut. 
2. act., as 
T^«' Fut. 
1. act., as 



Aor. 2. 
subj. pass. 



Probably 
this is the 
proper place 
of those n)rms 
of verbs in fit 
which have 
long penulti- 
mates. 

Aor. 2. subj. 
act. fju' as i^w, 

<rr&, 8a; * and 
Present in 
simple verbs; 
<p&j <pfs. 



Present 
Imper. act. 
contracts ; 

rlfjLoe, a ' 
&C. 



Present 
act. con- 
tracts; ^- 

Aciw, Q ' ri' 
fAdu, Q ' &c. 



Present 
subj. act. 
contracts , 

as ^iXeo), w, 
cjys, fs' ri- 
fjuiu, £, ops, 
^s t 8c8<^, 
ctf, orjSf o7s. 



14. Participle. 



ws, Of. doty, £oy 
ovs, ovs. 6o>v, S>v 

(as 

vs 



Aor. 2. 
part. pass. 

TwirefyFut. 

2. part, 
act. rvwwy 
Fut. 1. in 
others, t€- 



Aor. 2. part, 
act. fii' ^tls, 
ffrds, Sois' Pre- 
sent in simple 
form : *l>ds, ^a- 
<ra, <pdy JVu- 



Present 
part. act. 
contracts ; 

<tM\4my, &y' 
&C. 



* Correctljr, err^^i. In vapdara, Karded, iiaroBitv ^Xo (Here. FuT. 819.), &C. 
there is no circimiflex : so irl&c, k\S0i, 8v0<, 8pa0i, should be vidi, tcKdOi, &c., long. 
Observe, also, Theocr, Id. XXIV. 36. : 

"hvffraff 'A/JiApirpdwy ' ifik yh^ tios Jferxci oKirnp6v ' 
''Aver a, /xT/Se vS^fcrcri rtciis vnh trdv^aXa ^cips. 

The circumflex here comes in only upon false grounds. 
^ Although €1^; and oi^s are universally Active terminations in Latin, yet I 
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MIDDLE PASSIVE. 



111. Imperative. Tvir4&ro, 4ov^ ov 



a 
o 



ov 



Aor. 2. 
m.Impera- 
tive ; Tw- 

irov. 



Pres.Im- 
perat. m.p. 
contracts ; 
^tX^ov, ov * 
rifidov, & * 



112. FropensitiYe.Tvir^ofAai, ovjum'^ . 


Fut. 2. 


Ai^-flfjuu, 


Present 


do CO 


m., Twirow- 


^Aflfiou 


m. and p. 


6o ov 


jum-Fut.l. 




contracts ; 


at 4€ TlfJLCU 


m. in some, 




<f>i\4ofjLai^ ov- 




rc/iov/AOi. 




ficu ' rtfjuio" 

&c. ; lAio- 
uttu 


113. Subj. ruir4tofiuu, wfiou 




Aor. 2. subj. 


Present 






m. fu * ^fxcuj 


subj. con- 






ar&fjLcUj &C. 


tracts; ^1- 






Present of 


Kiufuu, &- 






simple verbs, 


juat, &C. 






if any. 





114. Participle. Tvir6($/tA€vos, oi/iL&fos 

ao fi6 

00. o6 



Fut. 2. 
m., TwirotJ- 
fitvos' Fut. 
l.in some, 

rtyuolfJitifos* 



Present 
part. m« 
and p. con- 
tracts; ^t- 

X6<(/tA€yOS, Ot^ 

/xevos, &C. 



make them Secondary, «n account of their inseparable connexion with tis 
and OS, and because the form rwr^Xs is Passive, and aras originally so also ; 
being set, and so standing. But ^^h, r\hs, 8o^s, and such like forms generally, 
are become Active in use, and mingle with Primary forms. 

' Ov should not be circumflexed, unless three short vowels be implied in 
it : two are expressly indicated b^ itself simply : at the same. AtJ'^/icu is 
evidently to be referred here ; and it is not circumflexed. 
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THE EVOLUTION 



SECONDARY OR CONTRACT ACTIVE, AND ANCIENT 

PASSIVE — conHnued. 



15. Preterite. 



€0V, ow 
aoVf cov 
ooPy ow 



16. 



Subj. nnrtlriv 

CU7IV 

oirjy 

TW^OlfXlj OlfU * 
6 OtfU 



Aor. 2. 
pass., M- 
irriv. 



Aor. 2. 

opt. p., TV" 

irtii\v' Fut. 
2. opt. p.. 



Aor. 2. act 
fit' i9r\Vy i<m\Vy 

Imperfect in 
simple forms: 
iiprriv ' Attic, 
t<paov, i<p<iiv» 
€Uoy ^oy cTv, 
without aug. 
Plurals must 
be long : l}Xa>y, 
^d\6»<Tay, ThU' 
cydides. 

Aor. 2. opt. 
act. fu * ^firiv, 
OToTijy, Bolrjy, 
Imperf. opt. 
act. in sim- 
ple verbs; as 



Imperf. 
act. of con- 
tracts ; i<l>l' 

Xeov, otw ' 
irifjLOoy, wv, 
&C. 



Imperf. ' 
opt. con- 
tracts ; <t>i' 
X^oijUi, oifu ' 

TlftdoifUj 9?- 
IJU, &C. 



17. Infinitive. Twr^eiv, 

6€iy, 
Twirc^'ai, 

a^ycu, 



fiy 
av 
ovv 

€iycu 
rjyai 
ovycu 



Aor. 2. 



pass., Tu- 
ir^yeu* Fut. 
2. act. of 
some, Tu- 

1. act. of 
others ; as 



Aor. 2. act. 

vcu, iovyai. 



Present 
contracts ; 
rifidfiVj ay ' 
<f>t\€€iyy uy* 
&C. 



<* Shorter vowels in the plural than in the singular are anomalous, and 
indicate a confused mixture of the First and Second Orders. Long termi- 
nations alone belong here. 

• The circumflex should be here. 

^ No Optative form should be designated by any name which does not 
imply preter time. Optatives (so called) are all Subjunctive Preters. 

» The circumflex here appears questionable, but is constantly used. 

^ This TVK^af is not properly the Aor. 2. act., but t^civ. 
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MIDDLE PASSIVE — continued. 



115. Preterite. 



ao (0 
00 ov 



116. 



Subj. nnrtolfiriy., offwyv* 
a <p 

o oi 



Fut. 2. 
Opt. m., 

rvwolfiriy ' 
Fut. 1. of 
some, asre- 
fioi/Jiriy. 



117. Infinitive. 



ac curdou 

09 owrBai ^ 



Fut. 2. 
m., as Tv- 
TTcurdcu ' 
Fut. 1. m. 
in some ; 



Imperf. 
of contr. 
m.,and p.; 

O^fllllf • ^Tl- 

fidofiriy, tlo^ 



Imp. opt. 
p. contr. ; 
<f>i\€olfiriy, 

olfiliy rifiOr- 

olfivy., dfiriy. 



Pres. of 
contracts ; 

eurSiUf See. 



* Tvwolfifiy should be written rvroTfiTiv. This form is confounded with 106. 
subf. if it have not the circumflex. 

* The circumflex should not be here : the « absorbs no vowel ; and ov the 



same. 
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THE EVOLUTION 



TERTIARY ACTIVE. 



21. Present Imperat. Tv»er6,-'irT6 ' 

22. Present Propen. rinrerw, -'ima 

23. Subj. «, -Tjj. 

24. Present Part, rwrfrwv, -Vtciw 

25. Present Preter. Mverov, -'irrov 

26. Subj. T^mroifii 

27. Present Infin. rwirerciv, -irretv 




Pres. imperat. 
Present mdic. 
Present subj. 
Present part. 
Imperfect ind. 
Imperfect opt. 
Present infin. 






31. Future Imperat. T{nr€<r€, -We, 4^€. 

32. Future Propens. rwircVw, -Wo>, }pw 

wrta 

33. Subj. », ]7s . 

34. Future Part. rvireVwy, -Wwv, 4'c«»' 

35. Future Preter. Mvf<rov, -'intov^ ^ov. 

36. Subj. oi/At, no augment . 

37. Future Infin. Tuir^<r«i/, -Vo-eiv, ^/ezv 


First fut. indic. 

First aor. subj. 
First fut. part. 

First fut. opt. 
First fut. infin. 






41. Indef. Imperat. lim^cov^ -Trtrovy if/ov 

oxrov 
49 . 


• 


First aor. imper. 

See 33. 
First aor. part. 

First aor. indic. 

First aor. opt. 
First aor. infin. 






/4Q . ,. 


44. Indefinite Part, rvireaas, -Vo-os, !|^oj 

V 
to 

45. Indef. Preter. fruirctro, -V<ra, 4^a " 

(a 

46. Subj. r^aifu . 

47. Indef. Infin. Tvir4<rcu^ -Vo'tt/, i^^ot . 



' Whatever be the consonant inserted, x, v, t, ^, &c., the verb may be referred 
here. 

" In some of these we have o, as 5pa<rov, &c. ; and sometimes the penultimate has 
the circumflex, as ffrfiffov: and so (rrrja'ai, 47. and 141. 

" In many verbs this order is T{nrov, rinras^ trvira^ rinrai ; the characteristic being 
that of the simple root ; e. g. tr^iyLOy ttrv^ipa^ IjvtyKa * etxo, infin. eXot. And pro- 
bably these are the oldest. 
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MIDDLE PASSIVE. 



121. Pres. Imp. Tvwhov^, -m-ov . 

122. Pres. Prop, ruirtrofuu, -irroficu 

123. Subj. offjMi . . 

124. Pr. Part. 'nnrer6fA€vosj "irr6fji€pos 

125. Pres.Pret. irvKfrSfiriyy-icrSfiw 

126. Subj. irvm-oi/irjv . . . 

127. Pres. Inf. nnr^ccrflcu, -irrttrdcu 



Pres. imperat. 
Present indie. 
Present subj. 
Present part. 
Imperfect ind. 
Imperfect opt. 
Present infin. 



131. Fut-Imp. Tinr^crov, Wov, i^^ov 

w 

132. Fut. Prop. 'nnr4aofjuut -'^^ojum 

1) .... 

133. Subj. atfjuu 

134. Fut. Part. rvir^aSfiepoSi -'trff, y^ 

7| • • • • • 

135. FutPret. . 

136. Subj. T\nF6<ToifJi.i)v^ ^ . 

1? 



• • • • 



137. Fut. Infin. Tvir4<r€<recuy 4^ . . 

7| • • • • • 



e. g. B^KTtOy tpC€0, 



First fut. m. 
Sec, fvt. pass.y 
F. f. m. in some. 

First fut. part. m. 
Sec. fut. part, y?., 
F. f. m. m some. 

First fut. opt. m. 
Sec. fut. op. pass., 
F. f. m. op. in some. 
First fut. inf. m. 
Sec. Jut. inf. pass., 
F. f. in. m. in some. 



231. Modem Passive. 



232. rvTFearHffofjMi, ipO-fjffofMU. 
First fiit. pass. 



233. 



-WfJLCU. 



234. TVTrf<rBri<r6fJieyos, <pOri<r6fieyos. 
First fut. part. pass. 

235. 

236. rimftrdnffoiymiv, (l>drt<roliMrty. 

First fut. subj. p. 

237. Tvirc0'0/)0'€(r0tti, ipN\<rwBai. 



141. Indef. Imp. r^ncwou, "jrarou, ^cu 

w 
142. 
143. 

144. Indef. Part, hmrwdfityos, nff. ^ 

•n 

(a 

145. Indef. Pret. iTVKt<rdfxriv,ir(r. !|^p 

17 

146. Subj. Tvrlfalfj^rjv . 

147. Indef. Inf. rmreffaffdai, trff. ^^ 

V 



First aor. imp. mid. 



First aor. part. mid. 

First aor. mid. 

First aor. opt. mid. 
First aor. inf. mid. 



241. rvweardrrrL, 4>^ti, 

First aor. imper. pass. 

242. 

243. Subj. rvTrcffdu, <p0w. 

First aor. subj. pass. 

244. rwea-Ofls, (pBtls. 

First aor. p. part. 

245. iTvir€(TBi]V, <l>Oriv. 

First aor. ind. pass. 

246. Subj. rvntoeeiriy, ipBtlnv. 

First aor. opt. pass. 

247. Tinr6O'0^va(, <pQr^vai. 

First aor. infin. pass. 



• Tuirerow, contracted from Ti;ir^e(<ro), €o, ov. 

P Observe 45. note ". The Passives correspond ; iinrtipdfiriv, tlKdfiriv, &c. It is remark- 
able that there are three places to which forms of this kind may be referred ; such as 
^Ixdfirp^, iitr^riv, hrrdiirjy, (vpdfjLTp^y avd^Tjiv. For instance, No. 105., iicrd/xTpf, having in the 
Active, (litray, (Ultras, ^icra : No. 145., flKdfAriv, having in the Active, c7Xa, etXas, €t\6; infin. 
Iacu : and No. 155., the Primary Reduplicate form, when taking the augment merely, 
instead of the reduplication. 
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THE EVOLUTION 



REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
PRIMARY ACTIVE. 



51, Imperatiye. TcTinrc** . 

«(eO 



Perf. imper. m. 



Pres. imper. 

fu ' as rider i^ 
IffraeijilZoBi, So 
reOyoBiy rir^joJBi, 



52. Propensitive. Wrviro 



(0 



53. 



Subj. 






», 7?S 



Perfect m. 



Perf. subj. m. 



Present, /«• 
rlOrifju, ItffrriiMf 



54. Participle. Tennwis . 



Perf. part. m. 
Part. aor. 2. re- 
dupl. 



55. Preterite. irmrtvy or ok, 

[or ay 



56. 



Subj. 



Sec.aor.redupl. 

hr4<l>VK0Vj iri' 
r\av, ForPlu. 

per.m.see65. 



oe/M. 



57. Infinitive. renncivaiy ^iacv 



a a 
o o 
€(v, av, ow 



Perf. infin. m. 



Sec.aor.redupl. 



Plurals of Im- 
perfects in /ii • 



Pres. infin. fu. 



Theocr, xxix. 9. 



1 The reduplication is generally the initial consonant of the root with c ; 
sometimes with t ; sometimes ^, ^, or /, without the radical letter. If a vowel 
be the initial, € alone is taken for the reduplication, and generally coalesces 
with it, and becomes a mere temporal augment. The Attic reduplication is 
a distinct modem peculiarity. An initial aspirate is redoubled with its cor- 
responding attenuate. 

^ "Ey, ^/i€v, &c., prove Xfiyu to be a reduplicate. 

• The words constituting the Imperfect of Verbs in MI ought to be ar- 
ranged in two forms ; the one belonging here, and consisting of short termi- 
nations only ; the other belonging to the Second Order, and filled up with 
words of long terminations. The sense of both may be taken to be now gene- 
rally the same, though that of the latter was originally passive. 

* If this be correctly circumflexed, it belongs to 67. (See XXFV.) 
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REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
MIDDLE PASSIVE. 





151. Imperative. TertJiraro . 

€ 



• 


Pres. imper. 
p./ii. 






152. Propensitive. Ter^o/tcu 

€flOU 

ofiai 

153. Subj. 




Pres. pass. 
fju; as ridffiat^ 

l^rmfioi^' tc/icu. 

(See LVU.) 






154. Participle, rennrd/xtvos 

€ 





Pres. part, 
pass, fu. 






155. Preterite. ^erwrtf^Tjv* 

€ 


156. Subj. alfiriy 

eifiTiv, &C. 




Imperf. pass. 

fit • iriddfitiyy &c. 
iTrrdfiriy (Jirrir 
finv, 105.).* 

Pres. opt. p. fit. 






157. Infinitive. '^er^curBcu 

€ 





Infin.pres.p.fu. 





* The Form 163., without the circumfiex, would properly supply this 
place. 

* Some verbs, which may be referred to this form, if the reduplication 
be sunk in a mere augment, may also be referred to 145. Observe wvdfiriy, 
€t?JifjLriyj €bpdfJLriv, better rilpd^riVf or ^pctfiriv, &C. 



H 4 
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THE EVOLUTION 



REDUPLICATE FORMS. 

SECONDARY OR CONTRACT ACTIVE, ONCE PRIMARY 

PASSIVE. 



61. ImperatiYe. 


T€T^€€, If or €1 

ac, a 
oc, ov 


... 


Attic Tm- 
perf. Ill' ri' 

066, €1, &c. 






62. Propensitive. 


aa cuojco. 










63. Subj. 


oa ow, ctf. 
€», w. ci}s, ys, 

6of, &, oris^ (jps. 










64. Participle. 


ausy &s» ' ays* 
o»j, &s, J ow. 


eis, €tay, wv 
as, aa>v, wy 
ois, o<av^ &y 


Part. pres. 

fu ' as TiBeLsy 
Iffrks^ fii€k5y 
SiSo^s. 






65. Preterite. 

66. Subj. 


coy, ow 
aoyjOfy 
oov, ow 

rervrelriy 

01 

rennr^oifu, o7fju 


Plu. Perf. m. 


Singulars 
of Tmperf. 
act. fu. Also 
ilt^Lnperf. 
/u* as^focov, 
oui', &c. 
Pres. opt. fiu 






67. Infinitive. rennteivoL, ^voi. * &c. 

av, 
ow. 




Jlerrttptiy, 
Pytli.n.l05. 
^iS&y^Theocr, 

XXIX. 9. T€- 

evavaiyAgfon. 
550. 







y These have sometimes lengthened penultimates; as rerjuijflbs, KCK/x^Tcbs, 

^ The termination ets is originally Secondary, as tvitcIs shows, which is 
Passive ; and the passive sense of trrhs shows the same of the termination as. 
• The circumflex questionable. 
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REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
MIDDLE PASSIVE. 















162* Terinr^a/icu, 97/uat. qucBVe, 
163.** Subj. rennrw/ioi. 




KcfcX^a/uu, 97/iuu. 

Subj. pres. pass. 
yu * as TidwfjLaij f , 
rrrat * larr&fjuu, p, ^rai* 



































** The form 163., without the circumflex, would belong to 153., where it 
is wanted. 
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THE EVOLUTION 



REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
TERTIARY ACTIVE. 



71. Imperative. Ter^ticc, »icc, ^€ 



72. Propensitive. rfr^eica, »ifa, ^ 

1? X« 

73. Subj. «, J7S. 



74. Participle. Tennr€ic«6s, iric»$, ^ws 



75. Preterite. irennr^Mty, iric€iy 

76. Subj. oifu 



77. Infinitive. renrwticiyaij viciyai 



82. 



&C. 



Perfect imper. act. 



Perfect active. 



Perf. subj. 



Perf. part, active. 



Plusq. perf. active. 



Perf. opt. 



Perf. infin. active. 
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REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
MIDDLE PASSIVE. 





• 

171. Imperat. Tcr^6<ro, inroy y^o 

09 


Perf. imp. pass. 








172.Propen8it.rer^c(0')fuct, ir/Mu, ft/icu 

ri yfMt, 

173. Subj. 


Perf. indie, pass. 








174. Particip. rcn;irc(<r)/Uvos, ir/u^vos, ju/u^os. 


Perf. part. pass. 








175. Preterite, ^ennr^crjiuip', 'rfiriv, fifiriy, 

ri yfiffy. 

176. Subj. 


Plu. perf. pass. 








177. Infinit. T€rw^(<r)acM, - treaty '<l>eai. 

09 


Perf. infill, pass. 








rervw4(rofiaty 'irffOfMiy if^. 
&C. 


Paulo- p. fut. 
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THE EVOLUTION 



NEW DENOMIIfATIONS OF THE TENSES, 

MORE CORRECT THAN THE OLD, 
WHICH IT MIGHT BE POSSIBLE NOW TO ADOPT. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



J^ 






-2 
I 



' Simple Imperative. Ancient. . . Simple Imperative. 

1. TtJiTf, rwrirta' 11. p. T^n7(di), Ttnrfirat,* 101. r^ov, rvrriaOco' 

T<Jir€TOV, Tvirerav* rim^ffBov^ Tvir«rflwy. 

T//ireT€, Tvirirwrcaf, TtJirec^e, rvrriff&faaaa^, 

34(f). ^(00. d^(f)* »XS(0i). xf /(ft).<i 



^ I Contract Imperative. 
O I 11* act. T^iree, ci. ic.t. A.. 

C4 



p0 I II, 1}. — <M, ». — M, «}. — M, m;. — I/I, V. «XS(0i). 



(Present Imperative. 
21. T<JirT€. IC.T. X. 
Future Imperative. 
31 TjJi[/e. K. T. X. also TtJmjo-c. 



-mn. 



Indefinite Imperative. 

41. TtJif/ov. IC.T. X. 2XsO rhn)<Tov. 



•AWM. 






Contract Imperative. 

111. Txnreov^ ov. 



Present Imperative. 

121. TtJuTOW. 

Future Imperative. 

131. TtJi^ow* also nnrfiffov, 

it 

Indefinite Imperative. 
141, TT^^lfcu' also TlJmjO-Oi. 

Modem Imperative. 
241. r{Mft0rrn. 



*= All the Passive forms numbered 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. are Ancient 
and original Passives ; those beyond 100. are Middle Passives ; and those 
beyond 200. are Modem. 

'• KeKKiiBi, Hom., proves K\vdi (k\v9i existing also) ; and KcKplfuu proves 
Kpidi ; and we have similar proof of others in i (as 5c5t0(, Vesp. 373.), as well 
as in a, c, 0, u. When roots end in consonants, they always assume c or o for 
the purposes of verbal formations ; as TIT or TTII, rwre, ti/tt-c-tw, Twir-o-/a€v, 
&c. ; but it is not always so when they end in vowels. 
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INDICATIVE MODE. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 
/ ^ - 



Simple Future and Present." Ancient. . . . Simple Future and Present. 



OQ 
U 



2. rr&nwy nJircts, riJirci* 

TtJireroi', riiirerov' 

TiJiro/iey, TiJireTf, nJirowri. 

«ijtM, w, fin' 

«tf44, fif, »rt' i/uu, tie, un' 

tt/Aty ttSt "o'f vfju, ve, vn. 

Simple Preter. 
5. irvvoy^ ^rwircs, Ihvirf' 

ir^erop, irinrirriv* 
in&iroyuev^ it^rrerej trvicov, 

IV, K, I. — aVy tt(y ». ^ 99. — v». 



12. Tuir«, e7s, et. 102. rvirofiw, tiJut;, TOirrrcu* 

obsolete. Tinr<f/iedov, TJ&ireardov, T^vtffQoV 

'nnr6fJLf0(Lf riJireirdc, tSvoptm, 
^fMu, ^tiywfJtMtt &c 



Ancient Simple Preter. 

15. Mmiv, t;j, 77, 105. irtnrdnTjv, MiroVy 



Mirero' 
MwovTO, 



b. 



'd 

a 
o 



f Contract Future and Present.'' 
12. ac. rv'w4<Of Q, K, r. \, 



atm, at. — mi, S. 



Contract Preter. 

15. ac. Mireov, ow, 

fly, «!». — 4MV, *W. •» M», flV. — MV, W». 



Contract Future and Present. 

112. TVTTfOfXOUy OVfUU '^ K.T.X. 

Contract Preter. 

115. h'\neiofii)Vy ovfiriy. 



(^ 

-s 



u 



Present. 
22. rvirrw, K,r,\, 

Present-preter. 
25. trxmrov. 

Future. 
32. T&^te'* also •nJmjo'w. 

m 

Future-preter. 
35. trv^ovy also Mirnffov. 

Indefinite-preter. 

45. irxr^a'^ also MTrnffa, 



Present. 

122. T&irrofMi, K,T,\, 

Present-preter. 

125. iTxnrr6firiv, 

Future. 

132. ri^Ojuoi. also rvrficrofiou, 

Future-preter. 

135. irvrlf6firiv, '•ri(r6fi'tiv, obsolete* 

Indefinite-preter. 
145. iTwl/^rjy^ also hvinfffAfifnv, 



Modem Future. 
242. rv^N\<roixax, 

Modern Preter, 
245. M<per\v, 



' The original power of 2. and 12. was undoubtedly Future, as is still evident; though 
now it is dso Present : wherefore I call them Future and Present. On the contrary, 
the power of 22. was never Future, nor was the power of 32. ever Present. 

'112. TimoliJMi should have no circumflex. 

« 32. Contracted from r^nrttrta, 

** 45. In some iPrvira. 
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THE EVOLUTION 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 
-*->^ 



I 
^ 



( ; ' ^ 

Simple Fut. and Present. Ancient. . . Simple Fut. and Present. 

3. Tt^, 'rlnrfjity r^irp* 13. rvintf, ^s, ^. 103. n&xufjuu. 

Simple Preter. Ancient Simple Preter. 

6. Ti^€i€V, and T&TOiiu, 16. rw^lriv. 106. rmroi/iriy. 






O 
03 



Contract Future and Present. 

13. aC. TVT^, w, rw^5, ^5, Tvir^, p. 



««, «. — Ml, «. 



Contract Preter. 

16. ac. TtnTc/T/y^, and rvirfolfu^ oifu, 

ttitlf. — •i^f. iiMfJU, Sim. — ^/M, MAU. 



Contract Future and Present. 

103. Tvir^/Aai, ». 

Contract Preter. 

116. Tvir€olfiriP^^ o7. 

m»ifMf9t S. — •«//*•}», M. 



o 



Present. 

23. TtJlTTW, pj, J7. 

Present-preter. 
26. Ti$irr<H/u. 

Future. 
33. n^o), 27s^ 97* also tvit^cd, ps, p. 

Future-preter. 
36. Ti^i/u* also rvTrfiffotfu, 

Indefinite Preter. 

46. i^cufu' also rwrfiffcufu. 

Indefinite MoMc Preter. 

46. ttS^cio. 



Present. 
123. nuirrwfiat, 

Present-preter. 

126. rvwroifiTiv, 

Future. 

133. TVT^/iOl* also TVir^fiP/UU. 

Future-preter. 

136. rxr^oifiTiv' b\^> rvrnicoifiriv. 

Indefinite Preter. 

146. Tv^al/iijv' also rvrntfTalftuv. 



First Modem Future. 
233. TwpOifffwiJLou. 

First Modem Preter. 
236. Tu<f>6ncrolfiriv. 

Second Modern Future. 
243. Twf>eu. 



Second Modem Preter. 
246. TWpettrjy. 

* 16. TvTToiiiv is also Attic; aa <t>i\ol7iy, ^itntKoiriv ; but not SiorcAXodyv, and 
therefore never rwrroiTjv. 



■eiore never rwrronjv. 
116. TvnoTfiriv should have the circumflex. 
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PARTICIPLES. 



ACTIVE. 




Simple. 

TTJirwy, or rvKrtlffV. 



Ancient. 
14. Twire/s. 



§j I Contract. 

5*^ J 14* a<C. Tuir^wv, wy. 
I mm, Sv. — ion, «f . — i»r. — &ft» 



— tfrf. 



04 



§3 



Present. 
24. TiJirTwi/. 

Future. 
34. rv^ow' also rmrfiffow. 

Indefinite. 
^44. r6^as' also rvrrfiffas. 



PASSIVE. 



. . Simple. 

104. 'nnr6fJLfV05, ojj. 

Contract. 

114. rxnr€6iievo5 



Present. 
124. rvm-Sfi&fos. 

Future. 
134. rw^Sfityos' also rvrnifrSixeyos. 

Indefimte. 
144. rv^dfityos' also rvmia'dfitvos* 

Modem Future. 
234. rv^>9r\ff6fJi.wos, 

Modem Preter. 
244. rxHtfdeis, 



INFINITIVE MODE. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



'O ) Simple Infinitive. 

-t^ I iveu . — ^veu. — irtu. — vvtu. 



Contract. 

ac. TVirdeu/, tip. 



f — : 

Ancient. 
17. rvrnivtu. 



. Simple Infinitive. 
107. n&v€<rdat. 

Contract. 

117. TxnriwBai^ turBcuy^ 



iivdM, fjfMt or Vftu.—Aiftu, Sivtu. — iiftUt tlSfeu, 

Present. Present. 

r/nrrea/, 127. r^wrtadcu. 

Future. 
137. T{nlfea0cu' also rvirfyrwBiu, 

Indefinite. 
-47. TiJ^'fl"' also rwrfyrcu. 147. T^^flwrflo** also rvirVoMr9ai. 

Modem Future. 
237. TU(^6^<r€<rdo*. 

Modem Preter. 

247. rv<l>driyai, 

' 7. T^ctf, erroneously rwrtiv, called Aor. 2., and circumfiexed. 
"• 117. o only should nave the circumflex. 



Future. 
TtJif^etv' also rxnrfifftw. 

Indefinite. 

Td^tu' also rvirfyrai. 
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THE EVOLUTION 



KEDUPLICATE FORMS. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



ACTIVB. 

First Imperative. 

51. T^rvire. 

tin). «(d/). '•(»). »i»Av(A). ictMft(dt). 

Contract Imperative. 
61. TcriJircf, r;, or ei. 

Present Imperative. 

71. TfTiJireicc, iric€, <l>€* 7KC, x*' 



PASSIVE. 

First Imperative. 

151. reriireffo, co, ou. 



«r«. oftf. ur«. <#«. 



161. 



Present Imperative. 



171. TfTiJir€<ro, ir<ro, if'o; 7<ro, |o. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

First Future and Present. First Future and Present. 



52. T^nnro, ». 

fl/tU. Ct/tU. »t»Xu/U. »l»f4/JU. 



First Preter. 



55. iT€r{nrov. 



ly. «v. iw. 



Contract Future and Present. 

62. T€T^r€(X, 17. €W, CV. 

Contract Preter. 

65. irerhr€€Vy 17)/, civ, ca. 

i«r, MW. MM, «w. MV, M/y. 

Present. 

72. TcnJiTCKO, irico, ^ x*** 

Present-preter. 
75. irerwreKtWy iric, 4>» X» 

Future. 
82. rerviFifftOj rfffa, ypw. 



152. rer^ofKu, 

l/EMU. afACU. UfJUU. ifJUU. 

First Preter. 
156. irervirofi.7iy, 

IfMjir. »/EMiir, |>/M}V. 



162. 



165. 



Present. 

172. rer{nr€(<r)ixatj irfuu, ftfuu, yfuu. 



HlfJUU. »l/4Ml. 



Present-preter. 
175. ^€Twir€(<r)/iiji', TTfi, fxfiy yfiriy. 



IfjCMjy. «fM}V. 



Future. 

182. rervir^ffOfAaty irffofjuuj if^. 



■ The reason why 171. appears the same as 151. is that rer^cffo, 171., is 
syncopated for rerw4K€<ro, And all the forms of the Third Order Passive 
are syncopated, with respect to the characteristic k. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

First Future and Present 

53. TCTtJirw, lis, "p, 153, . 

9s, ]?. (fs, tp. 



First Preter. 



56. reT^Troifu, 

U/d4. tUfiU. 



Contract Futfire and Present. 

63. TfTuirciw, «. €];s, ys. 
Attf S. it$f S. 



First Preter. 
156. rervvolfiriv. 

Contract Future and Present. 

163. rcTvircvjuou, ^. 

M mm 



Contract MoUc Preter. 



66. TfTuirelriv. 

CUVtf. Mutt. 



166. 



Contract Preter. 

66. Tervir4oi/u^ otfju. 
Atfju, £f44. itfM, iiyu. 



166. 



Present. 
73. renm^KOif^ ps. — inc. <f}, X' 

Present-preter. 

76. rervT^Koifii, itk, ^. X' 



173. 



176. 



Future-preter. 

186. rennreffoifjoiv. if'. 



PARTICIPLES. 



ACTIVE. 

First Reduplicate. 
54. rervirtlffs* d»v. 



PASSIVE. 

First Reduplicate. 

154. r€ruir6fi€Vos. 

tfUVH- »/At99e. VfJUVH. 



Contract. 

64. T€TtJire«y, as. ivs^ tis, ecoy, wv. 

«av» Sg, Mtfi «r* »H, •»(' »tt tt. ««w> Sf. cm, Sv. 

Present. 

74. T€TUir€ICe6s. TTK* <p, X* 



164. 



Present. 
174. renrKi(<r)fx4vo5. vfi, mt., yfi. 



V •» 



Future. 
184. r§rvirt(rofi.4vos. if/. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE GREEK VERB. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 



ACTIVE. 

First Reduplicate. 

57. rennrevai. €ty. 

«ydM, wtu. »». •cm. 

Contract. 

67. Tervrjcycu. rjvcu* ^ctv, €«'. 
«v. mId i)r Sf. 

Present. 

77. r€TVir€K€VCU. TfK. <f>. %' 



PASSIVE. 



157. 



First Reduplicate. 



T€TUir( 

» • 



4<r0ai, 



167. 



Present. 
177. T€Tvir4(^or)9at. <p6cu, }(9ai. 



ntt 



Future. 
187. r€Tvir4<rc<r$cu. ^, 



In answer to the Question, What are the beneficial results of 
this investigation? I answer a^ foUows. 

We get at the real Power of the different forms, seeing how 
to account for them ; and we have no doubt, viz. : 

We see that the Imperative and Subjunctive Aorists (falsely 
so called) are with reason construed propensitively, and are not 
Perfects or Preters. 

We see how the ancient form, called Fut. 2., comes to be 
indicative of the powers assigned both to the Present and the 
Fut. 1., so called. 

We see the old Participial form, called Aor. 2., to be indeed 
Present in old time. 

We see what forms, called Middle, are really Active, and 
what are really Passive; there being properly no *^ Middle 
Voice ; " though there be a middle series of Passive forms, be- 
tween some more ancient, and others more modem. 

If similar or the same jForms are used with different Powers, 
some active and some passive, we see the nature of the transition 
which has led to the difference, and admit it without being in 
difficulty. 

We see the entire and distinct system there is in the Redupli- 
cate Species, and the proper power of its forms, Propensitive, 
iParticipial, and Preter. It is as much a distinct species as that 
of the Simple Verb. 
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ACTIVE INFINITIVE FORMS. 

Primary and Tertiary. , 

fifvcu. TVTr4fi€uau rvirrdfietfai^ I. D. A, rxr^ifiivau^ I. D. A. rrrwb4fi€yau 

I, D. A. 

<fn\4ficyaij A. rifjidnjuevai^ A. xP^^^f^^*^^ -^^ 

^efievoL, D." Ti0€fiepcu^ I. P. i<rr<ifi€vouj D. S^j/xcvou, D. A. 5i- 

f€uyu6ficv(a, D. A. 8(j/icj/ou, D. A. t/u€Wi, to go. 

l/ufvflu, to send, and Ufieycu, 

vox, T€Txyn4vcu. rerv<p4vtu, 

bivaiy P. ri$4v<u, tardvcuj Sovou, P. 8i8<(f/ai. fevyviyou. iardr 

yai, perf. <^ai. tyai^ to go. 

/uev. rvirrcfiey, I. rv^cfuy^ I. rcTvpefiey, I. 

<f}i\4fjLey, I. 

3^^/ieK, I. rid4fi€y, I. la-rdfjiey, I. 8(j/Aci', I. 8t8(j/Ae>', I. fciryi/tJ- 

/ucv, I. etrrrf/uei', I. t^/ui' and l)u€i', to 
go. c/ucv and ie/Acv, to send. 

§y, T^fwruy, r-lr^ttv. These might come under y below. 
y, Tvwey, D. ifuKey, D." 



Secondary Active, or 
Primary Passive. 

— €€ 1 fievai. TVfrfififyouy D. Tv^diififyou^ D, 
a€ V (piK'fifiA'ou, P. Tifi'fifieyai^ P. 

o€ J Ti0^€)/a<, I.P. (rHiixeyai, J). 

you. Tvinjycu. P Tu^d^vat. cTi'eu *>, ^<i 6e. IcVou, cfvou, to go. i4yat, efvai, 

to send. 
^eiyai, ffrfjycu, Bovyau ScSt^cu. 

ey, r\m4eiy^ I. TirtrcTi'. 

<t>i\4uy, ciy, rifiduy^ '^^hWt ^' Tt/Mfatv, rifi^y^ P. xp^^^*^*'i ovy^ 
oTy, M, €vy, D. StSwi/ for 5t«ovy, MatthuB, 207. 1 L 

y, (^(Ai?!', -^. This might come under c;' above. 

« Tpa<^€i/, PiW. Py. IV. 205. 

p The circumflex superfluous. 

*» All the eight other forms of this infinitive clvo* retain ftev, except ^J/ucj, 
Dor. 

' Unusual ; Tim^/u«i', I. Aor. 2. Pass., and tu^^/lcci', I. Aor. 1 . Pass., and 
ffrrifiey, I. Aor. 2., and el/Acv, Dor., and ^/wes, D., from rf/itk The circumflex 
appears superfluous. 

Ats, €is, otss ^olic and Poetic terminations, 

M doubled in fifuyai, P. 

Ti^ou, ffTreipcu^ cXou, &C., act., and rini/€<rdat, &c, and r4rv<l>$mi, pass., are 
forms to be otherwise accounted for. 

I 2 
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APPENDIX il. 



Act. trans^ 
Stay^ set 



EXAMPLES OF INVESTIGATION. 

I. 



101. ffraiffo), 
(102. (rrdnrn.) 



Intrans. 



Trans. 



Trans. 
Intrans. 



1-. 


2TA. 


2. 


(oT<£/tt.) 


4. 




5. 


laYOj/, as, a. 


7. 





Od. 2. 306. and freq. H. M. 56. 105. iffriim^. 
106. ffredfiriy. 



11. crde, T?(ai). 

12. <rr(£w. 13. ot». 113. (rrafuu. 

14. OTOS. 



15. ^(rraey^ tcTqv. 
17. (TTijvai. 



16. OTOUTJV. 



Zl. • 

22. • 




24. 




25. 




27. 




31. 




32. 


(Trfiffco.* 


34. 




35. 




37. 


, • 


41. 




42. 




44. 




45. 


iarriffa. 


47. 





132. (rrfiaofjuu. ShaU atand^ he set. Sometimes, 
shall HAVE «e^ ttj9. 



145. iarriffdfiriy. Always, ?iave had setup. 



51. 6Vto(0O. 

52. ^cTTo. * earw. (titrra/u.) 152. («Wa/iai.) Taroftai. 

54. 4<rT<6s. — taros. 

55. cWcu'.* — coYcurav, II. M. 55. 
57. tffraifcu. 

61. . 

Intrans. 62. (Eorraa,^ etrrw, Xarrifii, 

64. iffrcuHs, eios, Ion. 

65. . karainiv. 
67. . 

71. . 

Intrans. / 72. Itrrcwco.* or tarnKa, 

have stood, 74. ItmjKc^y. 

or stand, 75. ttrr^K€iy, oifu, 

77. . 

81. . 

ShaU stand, 82. Itrr^lw. 

• 2To<r« is also found. * •'Ecrrojacv, &c., both Propens. and Pret 
■ •'EcrrtyTe, H. A. 243. 246. = ctrraTc, you stand. 

* "EoToico, / have set, is rather an irregular Aorist of the Simple verb. 
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n. 







1. 


BA,y 


Mitto, 




2. 




ire facio, 




4. 




moveo : 




5. 


Uav,^ 


reflex. 




7. 






moveo me 


h 







11. iS^a*).' 

Mittor, eo. 12. ^ * /3^&), w. 

14. &as. 

15. ^§17K 16. ficUTIPn 

17. ^ycu. fiaficv^ 



Eo, vado. 



21. 

22. (iSiivo)) /3a/vw. 

24. kaiywv^ &C. 

25. 

27. 



102. (fiifuu) : as <^.uoi, (rrdfMty 

TrSrofuUf rdyvfuUf Hyofiat^ 
Kpefiafjixu, 



112. $€Ofuu, or fidofiau ^, O. 194. 
with the acquired sense 
of 102. eam, eo. It may 
or may not be future. 



31. 

Ire faciam. 32. 

34 
35. 
37. 



fitiffcoj ^crw. 



132. fi^ffofJMi. Ibo. 



135. 4€Ti<r6fjLriir ieijirtro. 



41. 




145. iSrjffdfiriv* iS-fjtraro, 



51. 




52. $4€a. 


fi4eafiat. 


54. fiiias^ and fii€^y, and /Bc^ws. 


See 8^8tjLuu, under A/v. 


55. 




57. /Be^aVoi. 




61. 




62. fi4eaa. 




64. /Schools. 


• 


65. 




67. 




71. 




72. /Bc'^ry/co. 




74. fiiillKWS. 


/ 


75. i^^e-fiKeiy. 




77. fieitiK^you. 





y Bo, like 2to, in its Simple Primary forms, seems to work without as- 
suming € or 0. 

' BaVT}v, 3 dual ; i€&tray, and ^Scb, andi3(£y, 3 plur. See 8tW, p. 121. note*'. 

* KaTc£§o, Aristoph. Vesp. 979., Ranse, 35., ffi§a. Ibid. 377. efo-go, Phcen. 
203., Aristoph. freq. 

"E^o, Nubes, 30, 

I 3 
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III. 



I a, or ou, 
blow hot, with 
open mouth ; 
especially as 
in sleep. Act., 
/ blow upf 
full; i. e. t»- 
Jlate : hence 
inspire, in a 
bad sense, tn- 
fatuate, befooly 
lead to evil. 



1. "Ac, or &a. 

2. "Aw. " 

5, &0V.*' 

7. &«!'• *" or &ycu. 



102. &({/Mu. 



12. &a».* The same. 112. hadtiouS I am infatuated. 



The same. 22. adrw. 



I befooled, 45^ '^oUra,' diaa. 
vitiated. 



145. *da<rdfi7iv,^ 1 was befooled, or 
played the fool, recipr. *ad- 
<rdr\v *. I was befooled. 



From &u> comes the verbal adjective drby, satiable; and hence &aros, in- 
satiable, never to be ^filled or luive enough, contr. 2tos. From adu>, &aros, 
vitiable, mohble ; and hence bAaros, inviolable. See Buttmann, Lexil. in 
iuiaros. He should not have objected to tracing up &da> to Aw as its root ; the 
second a coming not by a supposed resolution of the a in &a>, but by a regular 
formative assumption of perpetual occurrence. 

*• Aio'ez, Od. E. 478., T. 440. The primary element is o ; becoming &€ or 
&a, with ihe mutable or omissible e or a. 

" 'Aei', ApoUon, Rhod, I. 605. 

** *A4fi€vcu, II. ♦. 70. ''dfJLevau, 

* Neither a is uniformly of the same length, which appears unaccountable. 

*" Buttmann justly objects to *aa,rai (II. T. 91. 129.), and "wraro (T. 95.), 
being used actively, befools, befooled; and for the latter would read "'datre : 
why should he not read oaret for the former ? (See his Lexilogus.) *A<£t«, 
though not found in use, is as regular as &ourai, 

« 'aaffas, II. 0. 237. "aaa^v, Od. *. 296, 297. "ootroy, H. A. 340., T. 137.; 
Od. K. 68. hre, Od. A. 61. ico-o, / breathed open-mouthed in sleep, \& the 
same. 

*> 'aaffdiiriv, H. I. 116., T. 135. 'aa!(raero,Jl. I. 533., A. 340. 

' 'adffdvv, H. n. 685., T. 136. 'adtrOri, Od. A. 503., II. T. 113. 'dtLrBtis, Od. 
«. 301. 

The verb arcw, whence the Participle ^arcovra (D. T. 332.), and Momes 
(Herod, VII. 223.), is a distinct verb intransitive, to be foolish, mad, Butt- 
mann says it is from Umi, notwithstanding its a is short. 

*AT(i« also, whence "arcDfifini (Soph. An tig. 17.), and 'ard>fi€vos (Eur, Sup. 
182.), is also a distinct verb active; the sense is the same as iAr<o. It is 
Attic, never Epic. QiuBre by Metath. for a&rw ^ 
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IV. 



AI. 



I8u»r. I feared ; fled. D. r. 556. P. 666. 
X. 251. ; also, (iv)^U(rav. They urged on. 
H. X 584. 



^ieyrai. Are urged, run. H. V. 475. 



hi&rdat. To be chased ; to fly. II. M. 
304. ; also, to drive. H. M. 276. 



The Qpposite meanings in these forms render it difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine whether they are Primary forms, the Secondary being disused ; 
or vice versa. 



22. 8€/8». I fear. 
32. (5ef(r«). Aristid. 11. p. 168. 
45. htura, ^Scuro, Horn, I feared. 
47. Setb-oi. 



132. Selffo/xai, Shall fear. 



51. 5€5i(ai), as K€K\{tet, Vesp. 373. 

52. SeSi/if, plur. SeSificv, SeSire. 
54. SeSi^s. 

55* ^tSti', as Hirrayy plur. ^SeSurof'. 

57. (SeSfvOU.) ^€hlfl€V^ or 9€lSlfJL€V. 

61. 

62. B49m and 8cf8ia, plur. ^t^la/xev. 

64. 

65. iS^huty^ or ^^8(cv, plur. ^SeS/co'ai'. 

67. SeSt^vcu. 



145. (5^81^0*.) See LVn. 
as rtrifiai. 

\4\VfUU, 

trifpvfjLcu, 
r^ra/xcuj &C. 



72. S^oueo, 8ct8otKa, I fear. 









V. 




Corrumpo. 


2. 




102. ((f>eio/jLai,) Corrumpor. (pdlw/uu 


Act. trans. 






conj. 



5. I<^ie. n. 2. 446. 

Corrumpor. 22. <^ryw, Ion. ^0ty», Att. 
gen. intran. 



Corrumpam. 32. <^0((ra;. 
Act. trans. 



132. ipeiffofjuu. Pass. 



Trans. 



45. 



ii^ura. 



145. i<peurdfifiv, P. 

152. tipffiixai. 

154. (pffifitvos. 

155. i^ffifoiv. 
157. 4>e((r9ai, 



Pass. 
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VI. 





1. 


AE, or 8f f . 






I owe, bind 


2. 


94(1). 


Set. Debet. 


102. beofjuu. Debeor, 


over. 


4. 






ligor, ligatum 




5. 


^Seeif, or ou. 




habeo. 


T om nnroH i.f\ 


7. 


^€iy. 







another : I 
am owed 12. 8eW 
anything 14. Bt&y. 
by another. 15. ^Sccov, ovy, 
17. bfiy. 



See?. Debetur, is wanted. 1 1 2. Scov/xcu. 
or dehitum habet, wants, 
in the .character of 
creditor. 



IshaUbind. 32. 



h'flO'O). 



1 bound. 



45. 



tsbrjca. 



8f^(r«, I shall want. 
^trifffi, Imperson. 
there will want, 

iSdrjca, I wanted. 
4d€T}<re, impers. 
there wanted. 



] 32. 8^(ro/icu, Befiffoficu. 



145. i^ffdfiriy, 4h€ri<rdfxriv. 



This root, though ending in a vowel in its Simple form, appears to assume 
€ and o verbally. From the forms Sc^eu, ^Berjtra, it should seem certain that 
8^€&), not Sectf, is the form of this verb, which has the meaning, / want; which 
meaning is also that of heotuu, the Passive of 5f «. The inference is, that 8e€« 
is the old Passive of 5f «. 

A^o), debeo, means / owe, or bind over anjrthing to any object ; and hence, 
/ bind, in any way. Then 8^e» and S4ofjuu mean Tarn owed any thing ; whence 
actively, / tvant, 1 crave, I have need of it. Correspondingly we have, fiv ot 
llBrjtra, which I fastened to it, H. O. 469. See also II. H. 73., Od. A. 380. ; 
and 4fif7o 8^ S^o-ev, i. e. 4b4r}<r€v, he wanted me, H. 2. 100. Lrjc^v, he hound, 
should be written without the circumflex. 

Act is not a Passive like 8o/c€?* but it belongs to the Active 8^a;, deheo. Ae^ 
debet Tt 8^ hel iroKffufe/xevat Tpd^efftruf *Apy€iovs ; What obliges thai the Greeks 
fight with the Trojans f 

WoKKov 8€? would be correctly. It owes or obliges by much : but the use is 
changed, as though it were 8cci, It wants by much, i. e. it is a long way off, 
ifih voiCiv, that I should do, &c. UoWov 8^«, / want by much, I am far from, 
&c., is an equal departure from correctness. 

Were not SetJw and 8«;^« the original forms of this verb ? 




VII. 



Dry up. 



15. i(TK\r\v. a'KXcd'nv. p. Have been dried up. <ncfi\€ia. 
17. CKKrivou. p. 



22. 


aK€W<a. 




32. 


aK\^(i) 



act. Dry up. 

a. Shall dry. 
72. ^ffKhriKo, p. Have been dried. 



132. (TKh4i(Tofiou, p. Shall be dried. 
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vin. 



1. 
Act. trans. 2. 
mergo, or 4. 
svbire cogo, 5. 

7. 




Intrans. 
merger, 
svbeo. 



Intrans. 
merger. 

Ac. tr. 
mergam. 



Ac. tr. 



11. 8iJ(0i). 

12. 8v€&), Svo). 

14. Zvs.^ Aristoph, PL 204. 

15. 4bvv. 5(7. 
17. ^vvcu. 

21. . 

22. Bvyw, taking the sense of Svew. 
24 . 

25. ^Bvyoy, Bvye. not 5 we. 

27 . 



102. bvofuu. Pass, or intrans. 
mergor, subeo, H. E. 
140. Aristoph. Vesp. 
148.Thesm.253.0d. 
n. 495. 



KoraZvofi^voiOy JSom, Hj. 
Eis'Ep/uT?v. 297. sub- 
euntis. 



(qu. 8t5va/iAat.' subeor.) 



31. 
32. 

34. 
35. 
37. 
41. 
42. 
44. 

45. 



hvffOi, 



taking the sense of Svo). 132. Svo'o/xcu.Pass. or intrans. 

.135. ibvffSfirjv, 



iSuaa. 



id. 



145. idvffdfjLTiy. Pass, or in- 
trans. same as i^vy. 



47. . 

51. ■ . 

52. (ptBvfii,) ^ee biw, SeStfii. 

54. . 

55. . 

57. . 

61. -. 

62. . 

64. . 

65. . 

67. . 

71. . 

72. h4dvKa. intrans. 

74. . 

75. BcdvKfiy. Theocr. I. 102. for cii/, 
77. . 

^ In fivovra (^CaUim. Dian. 95.) we trace theybmi of 8u^»v, lv<ay : but per- 
haps the uncertain length of u does not admit of any complete sifting of these 
forms ; and in the same form it will sometimes be long, and sotnetimes short. 
Avovra is found in use intransitively (Horn. Od. E. 272.). " Dicitur etiam sol 
SiJciv, 8i;«y also (D. *. 237.) : subaud. ^h yrjy, seu ycuay ; quod in soluta ora- 
tioneest usitatum; ut docet Bud., qui et Si^civ a Theoplu*. pro mergere seu 
immergere, ac Sj&€<rdai pro mer^ et sidere poni scribit." Scap, v. 5iJvw. *h4\ios 
8* &p* ^8u, Od. E. 225. So frpouf>€, he nourished^ is used like h-pd^, he thrived, 
was nourished, soluta oratione. So <f}0la transitive, II. S. 466., is used intran- 
sitively, Od. B. 368. 

* Possibly from Ai&ytOj treated as a Primary Root, the Passive ^^yofmi may 
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IX. 




Produce. H. Z. 148, 
149. H. 347. 



102. (<f>iS>'ofjMi,) Produced. 
1.109. 



Od. 



. 13. ifrnw. I am produced, I arise. 

<t>vs^ also <p^is. Produced. 
iifniy^ also i<t>^rjv (late). 
(pvycuj also (pvrivcu. 



<p^(r<a. 



Shall produce, a. 



132. <f>6<rofiau Produced, arise. 



4. 

5. 

7. 
11. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
27. 

31. 

32. 

34. 
35. 
37. 
41. 
42. 
44. 

45. 

47. . 

51. . 

52. (ir€4>wfii.) 

&C. , 

62. 'jr€<t>va, Horn, 
64. ifftpvdis. JSom, 

72. Tr4<f}VKa. p. Have arisen. 

This root, like the preceding, in its Primary Simple form (not the redupli- 
cate), seems to assume c and o in its verbal formations, like roots ending in 
consonants. 



(^(pvffa. 



Have produced, a. 



have arisen, nibeor ; and ihence possum. Observe ^diftou, ^tci^mh, i^idfvafMi^ 

KpdfMfiM^ &c. 

Matthise r^aarks upon Kp^fM^Mu^ that it ''probably arose from the re- 
gular perfect (reduplicate) passive, KCK^^iofMi^ not in use; with which it 
agrees also in sigoiBcation, / have been hung ; consequently, / hangJ'^ 

Whether these forms be referred to the order of Reduplicates, or that of 
Simple Verbs for their origin, it should be observed that in either case they 
are of the Primanf character ; and belong only to 102. or 152. *dfiM cer- 
tainly belongs to the former ; and Kp4fMfuu^ if for KiKpdixmfM^ to the latter. 
See the General Paradigm, LXXXU. 102. 152. 
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X. 



1. Ta. 

2. yofu. 

4. 70s. 

5. ^cty. 
7. ydycu 



This shows yeifw, a Tertiary to 7«l;, assuming the character of a Primary, 
and giving out new derivatives. The existence of yd, ydu, &c., is proved 
bv the known reduplicates y€y&>s, yey aa, &c. (See XXVIII.,) note**. 
Conjectures must be admitted. 



11. yd€. 

12. ydu, or ydofu. 

14. yds, or ydvs. 

15. iydoy, or €v. 
17. yavat. 

As Tebtiaey. 

21. ydy€, or y4i/€ .... 

22. 7^v». 

24. y€v<av. 

25. ^7ei/oy. iy^vifxriv. Produced. 
27. y4v€w. 



52. 7*7(1, y4yafi€y, 
54. yeydos. 

51. y€ydfJL€y, 01. IX. 164., II. E. 248. 

62. yeyaa, Hom, yeydofuu, Hy. 

64. yeyaios, Hom. Yen. 198., 

Shall be 
bom. 

72. yeyoKo, riKa. 

77. yeydKfiu, Find. 01. VI. 83. 



1. 7€V€." 

2. 7€va;. 

4. yhmv. 

5. ^€yop. 
7. y4veiv. 

11« 7€ye€. 
12. yevdw.^ 

14. ycv^v. 

15. iydveop. 
17. ycvciv. 



As Primart. 



7€vov, ^schyl. 
yivofAxu^ y^vrfTOLi Horn. 
ytv6fjLtvosy Thucyd. 
iy€v6firiv, Hom. 
y^veffBou, Hom. 



yy6e, w0i. To conceive. 

7i'<J«. To know. 

7>'o<Js. 

iy4yoov, (oy. 

yywycu. 



32. yfv4<roD, iiffto. yydffco. 
Soph. 



^- f^yeya, or tyuya. 

52 ydyeya, or 

7e7ova.p freq. intrans. 
7e7ovd>s, Hom. 
iy€y6y€iy, Hom. 



yeyfiffofuu, yy<&a'ofjuu. 
Shall be bom. Soph., 
JEsch., Eur. 

iy€iydfir)y, Hom. Have 
had bom. 

yey 4yafjMi, or yey eyofuu.'* 
ylyyofuu, ytiyofiai, or 
7rvo/buu. 



62. yeydyea. 
72. yeyiytiKa. 



iyvwKa.^ 



y€y4yrj<ruxUf HyvtofTfiou^ 

or ytycyrifjuu. 
yeyivTfro, Thucyd^ 



"• Obs. 7<Ji^, a joint, knot of a branch. 

" rcwektf, genero, pario. 

« r67cyo(/;ic0a, II. N. 485. 

p Or, yiyva ' whence gigno (yiyyco) ; whence yiyytitrKw, or yiv<ixrK<a : the forms of which 
ought to be kept distinct from those of yvwOi, &c. pi. 17.). It will be seen, also, that the 
form y^oyoy fidfioya, &c., is not to be confounded with 7^00, /u^/uoo, &c. 

^ Like triirrwKa. 
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APPENDIX III. 



MOST ANCIENT ELEMENTS. 

There may have been an age, the very earliest of the language, in which the 
Preter Form was more elementary than the Propensitive, as is the case in 
the Hebrew ; and the Third Person was taken first. There are, however, in 
fact, no traces of such a system now to be depended upon. It might be thus : — 



ACTIVE FOKMS. 



Participial. 
Propensitive. 



Tvir€, Lifinitive. twtou, 

irwire, Imperative. tuitcz, 

ennre. Preterite, 3d P. 

The final e is not always radical, but mutable or omissible. 

The similarity of the first three forms, supposing no augment in the Pre- 
ter, is constantly exemplified in the Hebrew, impointed, which was doubt- 
less the original condition of that language ; and the same may be observed 
in English verbs : e. g. Set, beat, split, hit, shut, bid, let, put, 

INFLEXIONS. 

PRETEB. 



Tvire, 



rimoffcof. 



Tinrey, 
Ti;ir€T6, 



rvK^v or oV 
rvir6fJL€y. 



Participial Form : 
of which Numbers and Genders are considered elementary, but not Cases. 



TVlFOy, 

rwoinfs. 



Tinrovffa, or offa. 

TVTTOVffCU. 



TWflf 

rvTcovci, o<ri. 



Propensitive. 

Tiwreis, 



TWO' 
TVTTOVflCV, ofiev. 






€TWrC€, 



Turrce, 
rvwfeffay. 



PASSIVE FORMS. 

Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Preterite. 



rinreys, OT.eis. 
Turrcct. 



INFLEXIONS. 



Participle. 
Propensitive. 



TUir€€y, 
Turrcere, 

Tuireci, €?, 
Turrcouci, ov<ri. 



TwirecK* 
rvic€0fx€y. 



rVTTfClS, €IS, 

rvir€€ir€, eirc. 



rxnrevs, or ets, 
ruir€yT€S, 



rmreura' 
rvwcurcu. 



TVTfO, o' 

rinreovfifp, ovfi€P. 



THE END. 
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CATALOGUE, 



^c. 4j-c. 



ADDISON.-THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

By C. G. Addison, of the Inner Temple. 2d Edition, enlarged, 1 vol. square crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, ISs. cloth. 

ADDISON.-THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON : 

Its History and Antiquities. By C. G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple ; Author of 
" The History of the Knights Templars.'* Square crown 8vo. with Six Plates, 5s. cloth. 

ADDISON.— A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL 

AND DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE TEMPLE CHURCH. (From Mr. Addison's *» History of 
the Temple Church.") Square crown 8vo. Is. sewed. 

AIKIN.-THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never before published. By Lucy 
AiKiN. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller's Picture. 18s. cloth. 

BAILLIE'S (JOANNA) NEW DRAMAS. 

3 vols. 8vo. ^l. 168. boards. 

BAILLIE'S (JOANNA) PLAYS ON THE PASSIONS. 

3 vols. 8vo. ^l, lis. 6d. boards. 

BAINBRIDGE.-THE PLY-FISHER'S GUIDE, 

Illustrated by Coloured Plates, representing upwards of 40 of the most useful Flies, accurately 
copied from Nature. By G. C. Bainbridob. 4th Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

BAKEWELL.-AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent discoveries ; with explanations of the facts and phenomena which serve to confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. By Robbrt Bakewbll. Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlai^ed, 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 

BAYLDON.-ART OF YALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant's Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in difierent Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. 5th 
Edition, re-written and enlarged, by John Donaldson. With a Chapter on the Tithe-Com- 
mutation Rent«Charge, by a Gentleman of much experience on the Tithe Commission. 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. cloth. 

BAYLDON.-TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF PROPERTY 

FOR THE POOR'S RATEj; shewing the Method of Rating Lands, Buildings, Tithes, Mines, 
Woods, Navigable Rivers and Canals, and Personal Property : with an Abstract of the Poor 
Laws relating to Rates and Appeals. By J. S. Bayldon/ Author of *' Rents and Tillages." 
1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
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BELL-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

By RoBBET Bbll, Esq. 2 toIs. fcp. 8to. with Vignette Titles, las. doth. 

BELL.-THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 

From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By Robbb;t Bell, Esq. S vols. ftp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 18s. doth. 

BELLAMT.-THE HOLY BIBLE, 

Newly Translated from the Original Hebrew only. By J. Bella m t. 4to. Puts 1 to 8. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

Of the Society for the Diffusion of Usefal ELnowledge. To be contimied Quarterly, in Half- 
▼olomes. Vol. 1, Part 1— Aa to Aoathoclea, 8vo. 12s. doth. 

„ „ 2, completing VoL 1— Aoathoclbs to Albxandee III. of Scotland, 
8to. 12s. cloth. 

VoL 2, Part I— Alexander or Selbucia to Ameilhon, 8to. 12s. ck^. 
„ „ 2, completing Vol. 2— Ambinoclbs to Antelmi (Leoncb), 8vo. 13b. 
cloth. 
*»* To be continued Quarterly.— The work wiU probably not exceed Thirty Volumes. 

There is also a Monthly issue in Parts, each containing one-third of the half-Tolome, 4s. sewed. 

Fart 12 is publish^ 

BISCHOFF.-PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, AND GEOLOGICAL 

RESEARCHES on the Internal Heat of the Globe. By Gust ay Bischoff, Ph.D. Professor 
of Chonistry in the University of Bonn. 2 toIs. Vol. 1, 8vo. Plates and Woodcuts, 10b. bds. 

BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Delabbee 
P. Blaine, Esq. Author of "Outlines of the Veterinary Art," " Canine Pathology," &c &c. 
Illustrated by nearly 600 Engravings on Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Aiken, 
T. Landseer, Dickes, &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1 256, j^. 10s. bound in frmcy cloth. 

BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to our time. New Edition, greatly improved, with Additions and Correc- 
tions from the most authentic Writers, printed in a convenient form, in I voU royal 8vo. 

In tk€ Pret9. 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN ¥AR. 

By Thuctoioes. Newly translated into English, and accompanied with very copious notes. 
Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfibld, 
D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, di2. 5s. boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE GREEK TESTAMENT : 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfielo, D.D. F.S.A. Sd Edit, improved, 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, 40s. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT ; 

With English Notes. By the Rev. S. T. Bloom field, D.D. New Edition.— JtMf ready, 

BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT : especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in 
Public Schools ; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 
By Dr. Bloomfield. Fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

BOSWORTH. — A DICTIONARY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 

LANGUAGE: containing the Accentuation, the Grammatical Inflexions, the Irregular 
Words referred to their Themes, the Pftralld Terms ftx>ra other Gothic Languages, the 
Meaning of the Anglo-Saxon in English and Latin, and copious Engli^ and Latin Indexes, 
serving as a Dictionary of English and Anglo-Saxon, as weU as of Latin and Anglo-Saxon. 
With a Preface, on the Origin and Connection of the German Tongues, a Map of Languages, 
and the Essentials of Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By the Rev. J. Boswoeth, LL.D. Dr. Phil, 
of Leyden, &c. Royal 8vo. pp. 766, £2. 28. boards. Cambridge, 1838. 
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BOY'S OWN BOOK (THE) : 

A Ck>mplete Encyclopaedia of aU tbe Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy- 
hood and Youth. 19th Edition, square 12mo. with many Engravings on Wood, 8s. 6d. boards. 

BRANDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

AND ART ; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. Brandb, F.R.S.L. & E. ; assisted by Joseph Cauvin, Esq. The various 
departments are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1352, illustrated 
by Wood Engravings, j^3, bound in cloth. London, 1842. 

BRAY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of Ck>nsequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles 
Brat. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

BREWSTER. -TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir Davj d Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. New Edition. J vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

BRITTON.-THE ORIGINAL PICTURE OF LONDON : 

With a Description of its Environs. Re-edited, and mostly re-written, by J. Britton, 
F.S.A. &c. 28th Edition, with upwards of 100 Views of Public Buildings, Plan of the Streets, 
and Two Maps, 18mo. 9s. neatly bound; with the Maps only, 6s. bound. 

BULL -HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an FiXposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, &c. &c. 3d Edition. 
1 vol. fcp. 8vo. enlarged, pp. 336, 7s. cloth. London, 1841. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

BURNS. -THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Ck>nsolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 5th JSdition, 12mo. 7s. boards. 

CONTENTS. 

Man is created for a Future State of Happiness ; on the Means by which a Future State of 
Happiness is procured ; of what is required of Man that he may obtain a Future State of 
Happiness ; of the Nature of the Future State of Happiness ; of the Preparation for the Future 
State of Happiness ; of Personal Duties: of Relative Duties ; of the Duties Men owe to God ; 
of the Admonitions and Consolations afforded by the Christian Religion. 

BUTLER-SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samuel Butler, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son, 8vo. 98. boards. 

The ])resent edition has been carefuUr revised by the author's son, and such alterations introduced as continually 
progressive discoveries and the latest iniormation rendered necessary. Recent Travels have been constantly con- 
sulted where any doubt or difficulty seemed to require it; and some additional matter has been added, both in the 
ancient and modern part. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butler. New Edition ; consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a 
New Set of Plates. 8vo. with Index, 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 

Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps. With Index. By the late Dr. Butler. New 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

*»* The above two Atlases may be had, half-bound, in One Volume, in 4to. price 24s. 
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BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samubl Burdbb, A.M. 3d Edit, 
with additions, fcp. 8vo. 88. 6d. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

Houses and Tents— Marriage— Children— Servants— Food and Drink— Dress and Clothing- 
Presents and Visiting— Amusements — Books and Letters— Hospitality — ^Travelling — Respect 
and Honour— Agricmture— Cattle and Beasts— Birds, Insects, and Reptiles — Fruit and wine 
—Kings and Government— War— Punishments— Religion— Time and Seasons— Medicine — 
Funerals, &c. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8vo. pp. 568, 
j^l. 5s. cloth. 

This work contains an accoant of all the Plants, Drtij^s, Perfumes, and Gums, mentioned in the Bible ; with one 
or more woodcuts of evei? species (excepting t'.vo, of which no authentic figure can be obtained^. The Bible names 
are retained, and the modem Botanic appellations added ; together with the Linnean class ana order, and also the 
Natural orders, according to the latest authorities. The texts of Scripture in which the plants are mentioned are 
enumerated ; and an account of the growtli, native country, and uses of the plants is given, collected from ancient 
and modem authors. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged : being an Introduction to the Modern System of Conchology : 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 312 Woodcuts, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

CAYENDISH'S (SIR HENRY) DEBATES OF THE HOUSE OF 

COMMONS, during the Thirteenth Parliament of Great Britain, commonly called the 
Unreported Parliament. To which are appended, Illustrations of the Parliamentary History 
of the Reign of George III., consisting of Unpublished Letters, Private Journals, Memoirs, 
&c. Drawn up ftrom the Original MSS., by J. Wright, Esq., Editor of the Parliamentary 
History of England. In 4 vols, royal 8vo. Vol. 1 is now ready, 25s. cloth. This work is 
also published in Parts, 6s. each, of which six are now published. 

'1 These Reports (1768—1774) constitute a valuable addition to Hansard's Debates, and contain much curious 
matter — inter alia, upwards of one hundred new speeches of Burke ; they, in fact, go far to fill up a hitherto hopeless 
gap in our Parliamentary history— and the publication, with its important appendices, does great honour to the 
slull and industry of the discoverer and editor." — QcAaTZBLT Review, No. 140, Sept. 1842— note, page 290. 

CHERRY.-THE ART OF SHOEING HORSES. 

By the Sieur de Solleysel. To which are added. Notes on his Practice. By Frederick 
Cli FFORD Cm erry. Principal Veterinary Surgeon, late to the Second Life Guards. 8vo. pp. 80, 
5s. cloth. 

CHINA.-THE LAST TEAR IN CHINA, 

To the Peace of Nanking : as sketched in Letters to his Friends, by a Field Officer actively 
employed in that Country. With a few concluding Remarks on our Past and Future Policy | 
in China. 2d edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. with Map, 7s. cloth. | 

CHINESE NOVEL.— RAMBLES OF THE EMPEROR CHING 

Tih in K€ang Nan : a Chinese Tale. Translated by Tkln Shen ; with a Preface by James 
Leooe, DD. 2 vols, post 8vo. 218. cloth. 

" These rambles of the Haroun Alraschid of the Celestial Empire give a very curious, and, at the present moment 
a peculiarly interesting view of Chinese opinions, usages, and institutions."— Tjlit'b Mjlojlzihsu 

CLAVERS.-FOREST LIFE. 

By Mary Clavers, an Actual Settler ; Author of " A New Home, Who '11 Follow ?»» 2 vols, 
fcp. 8Vo. pp. 642, 12s. cloth. 

COLTON.-LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton. New Edition. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9th Edition, improved, pp. 302, fcp. 8vo. with 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth j with the plates coloured, 
12s. cloth. 

The obiect of this work is to enable children and young persons to acquire a knowledge of the vegetable produc- 
tions of their native country, by mtroducmg to them, in a /amUiar manner, the principles of the Linnwan S^temof 
Botany, lor this purpose, the arrangement of Linnaeus is briefly explained ; a native plant of each class, with a 
few exceptions, is exammed, and illustrated by an engraving: a short account is added of some of the urincioal 
foreign species. *^ ^ 
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CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, enjfraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. 3d Edition, en- 
larged. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. cloth. 

COOLEY -THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 

DISCOVERY. By W. D. Coolby, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

COPLAND.-A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE ; 

comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formulse of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital ; Senior Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children ; Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London ; of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies of London and Berlin, &c. Publishing in parts, of which 8 
have appeared.— Part 8 was published on November 4th. 

CROCKER— ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. 
Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE LOGA- 
RITHMS, &c., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

* ,• The work throughout is entirely revised, and much new matter has heen added ; there are new chapters, con- 
♦jiiwing verr ftdl and minute Directions relating to the modem Practice of Suireying, both with and without the aid 
of angular instniments. The method of Plotting Estates, and Casting or Computing their Areas, are described, &c. 
Sec. The chapter on Levelling also is new. 

CROWE -THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Crowe, Esq. 8 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 188. cloth. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY). -AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: 

With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 6th Edition, 8vo. with 10 Plates, 16s. cloth. 

Contents: — Introduction — The General Powers of Matter which influence Vegetation — The Organization of 
Plants — Soils— Nature and Constitution of the Atmosphere, and its influence on Vegetables— Manures of Vegetable 
and Animal Origin - Manures of Mineral Origin, or Fossil Manures — ^Improvement of Lands by Burning — Experi- 
ments on the Nutritive Qualities of dii&rent Grasses, &c. 

DE CUSTINE .— THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR, &o. 

By the Marquis De CusTiNB. Translated ftt)m the French. 3 vols, post 8vo.—JiM/ reodjf. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 61 (just published )j observes^' 'ITie Marquis De Custine's work on Russia is 
shortly tu appear. It is described by those who have read fragments of it to be most violently hostile to Russia. 
Some very extraordinary circumstances are assigned as the cause of this tone of hostility." 

DE LA BECHE.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 

WAUi, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. De la Bbche, F.R.S. &c.. 
Director of the Ordnance Geological Survey. Publisbed by Order of the Lords Commissioners 
of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, 148. cloth. 

DE MORGAN.— AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And ou their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Oilices. By Aug. de Morgan, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

DENDY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERY. 

By W. C. Dendy. 1 vol. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

DOCTOR (THE), &c. 

5 vols, post 8vo. .(6^. lis. 6d. cloth. 

" Admirably as tlie mystery of the ' Doctor* has been preserved up to the present moment, there is no longer any 
fieason for aflectiis secresv on the subject. The author is Robert Southey : he acknowledged the fact shortlv before 
his last illness to his most confidential MencU an M.P. of high charactei . In a private letter from Mrs. Southey, 
dated February 27, 1643, she not only states the fact, but adds that the greater part of a sixth voltmie had gone 
through the press, and tnat Southey looked forward to the pleasure of drawmg her into it as a contributor ; giving her 
full authority to affirm that her husband is the author."— RoBsnT Bbll, Esq. in Ths Stobt Tbixkb, No. 1. 
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DODDRIDGE. -THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR, 

Or, * Puraplirue »ikI Vwiion of the Kew-frsigmpnt iviih CritiMi Notf«,»ndi 
ImnTOTemfnt iTrndi ^kriinn. Iiv P. DoDDKiDar.. II. Ii. Tn whicb is preflied, • J 
Author, br A. Kii-His, 1>,1), F.K.y.MldS.A. Ne* E.iJIion,! vols. 8*0. 1*1. l««. cl 

DONOVAN.- 

By MiCHAEi, 1 
Cg. cloib. 

DONOVAN. -A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

JJyM IlnKotAN. Kbr|. .M.R.I.A. ProreBnror Cheiniilry to the CompMi; of Apathecaru* ii 
Irelaud. 3 vols. tcp. tlvu. with Vigaelle Titlei, lH. clolb. 

DORA MELDER : 

A story of Alsace. By Met* Sabdbb. Tranilaled and ediWfl by (he Rev. C. B. Tayler 
Author o( •' Records of a Good Mao's Ufe," &c. Fcp. Svo. pp. 288, a lUustraiions, T*. clolh. 

DOVER. -LIFE OF FREDERICK II. RING OF PRUSSIA. 

By IiuKD DoiKR. ad Edition, 3 vols. Sro. nltli I'oi'trail, SBe.boania. 

DraMMOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 



DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 
DCNHAM.-IHSTORY OP EUROPE DURINO THE MIDDLE 

AGIia. By Br. Dunham. . vols. fcp. t»0. willi VignelleTillM. *1. M. clglh. 

DIINHAM.-THE HISTORY OP SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

By Br. I>u.'<hah. 9 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vii^nette lltles, jfl. lOi. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OP DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND 

NOKVVAY. Bj Ur. DUNHAM. 3 vols. fcp. Si-o. with Vigo.Ue Titlei. ISt. clotH. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OP POLAND. 

By Dr. Dunham, i vol. fcp. Svo. with Vigoetle Title, 68. cloth. 

DUKHAM.-THE LIVES OF THE EARLY WRITERS OP 

GRK.Vl' HRIiAlN. By Dr. Dunham, K. Bbll, Kiq. &c. I vol. fcp. Svo. with Vignette 
Title, Gs.clolk 

DUNHAM, &c.- 

By l)r. DUNUAU, V 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With »hir:h ia ineorporKted much of lllEtlemeiitnr)' part of thc"Iiiatitulloiifs Physiologies 
of J f, Blomcoluich, ProfeBsorinllieUniverBilyoftinilingpn, By John Elliotsok, M.: 
Cantab. F.It.S. Fiflh Edition, Complete in 1 thick vol. svo. with atimeroui Wooden 
pj). 13utl,«a. as. cluth leparalely 
Part t, Genaral l^iyiiola^, *nd 

" a, Hnman tieneraCloR the Gronth, Decay, and Varieilea of Mankind; with *n 
Appendix on Mesmerisni, ITa. 

PAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Historical. Practical, niLd. Li<.ncrl|iiivi'. By John Fahev, RnKineer. 4ln. Illnstraled by 
numerous Woodcuts, miil^ Cuiu"''-!'':''!'^. ^S. 9s. buaida. 

FERGUS.-HISTORYOFTHEUNITEDSTATESOF AMERICA, 

From llie Discovery ot America to the Election of General Jackson to the Freaidency. By the 
Rei. U. FKKOua. a vols. fcp. Svo. with Visnelte Titles, IJa. cloth. 
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rORD.-THE NEW DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 

Accordin<2: to the Church of England ; containing: an Account of the Institution, Prayers, and 
Meditations, before and after the Administration, and a Companion at the Lord's Table. By 
the Rev. James Ford, B.D. 7th Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, with gilt edges; 
fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

rORD.-A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PRAYERS, 

On FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY; with a Morning and Evening Devotion. By the Rev. 
James Ford, B.D. 3d Edition, 18mo. 4s. cloth. 

FORSTER.-THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF ENGLAND. With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. 

By John Forster, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. Svo. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 

Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, jCI. 10s. cloth. 
The Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 

the Seventeenth Century, separately, 2s. 6d. sewed. 
The above 5 vols, form Mr. Forster's portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 

James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols. fcp. Svo. 

with Vignette Titles, ^£2. 2s. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. 
T. D. FosBROKE, &c. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

FRANKUM.-DISCOURSE ON THE ENLARGED AND 

PENDULOUS ABDOMEN, showing it to be a visceral affection attended with important 
consequences in the Human Economy ; with cursory Observations on Diet, Exercise, and the 
General Management of Health : for the use of the Dyspeptic. By Richard Fra n kum, Esq. 
Surgeon. 
The Second Edition, augmented, with a Dissertation on Gout, suggesting new physiological views 
as to its Cause, Prevention, and the best Course of Treatment. Fcp. Svo. pp. 126, 5s. cloth. 

GLEIG -LIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 

COMMANDERS. By the Rev. G. R. Gleiq. 3 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, ISs. cloth. 

GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 

OF THE PINE APPLE. By R. Glendinmno, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord RoUe, 
Bicton. 12mo. with Plan of a Pinery, 5s. cloth. 

GOOD.-THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mason 
Good, M.D. F.R.S., &c. Third Edition, corrected, 3 vols. fcp. Svo. 24s. cloth. 

GRAHAM.-ENGLISH ; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. Svo. pp. 34S, 
7s. cloth. 

GRAHAM.- HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 

Or, Easy Exercises for Young Children. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. By G. F. 
Graham, Author of " English, or the Art of Composition."— /« the prett, 

GRATTAN.-THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1S30. By T. C. Grattan, 
Esq. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Title, 6s cloth. 

GRAY.-FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. I. pp. 40, with 7S plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 

THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 

Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and an extensive 
List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By George Robert Grav, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British Museum ; 
and Author of the " List of the Genea of Birds," &c. &c. Illustrated with Three Hundred 
and Fifty imperial quarto Flates, by David William VliTcnKiA.,— In preparation, 

*»* Publication will commence when One Hundred Subscribers' Names have been obtained. 
Prospectuses may be obtained of alt Booksellers ; a Specimen may be seen at the Publishers. 



GREENER.-THE GUN ; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire Arms. By W. Grbbner, Inventor of 
an improved method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. cloth. 

GREENER.-THE SCIENCE OP GUNNERY, 

As applied to the Use and Construction of Fire Arms. By William Greener, Author of 
"The Gun,'* &c. With numerous Plates, 15s. cloth. 

GRIGOR.-THE EASTERN ARBORETUM; 

Or, Register of Remarkable Trees, Seats, Gardens, &c. in the County of Norfolk. With 
Popular Delineations of the British Sylva. By James Grigor. Illustrated by 50 Drawings 
of Trees, etched on copper by H. Ninham. 8vo. 17s. 6d. oloth. 

GUEST. -THE MABINOGION, 

From the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS. : 

with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Ch a rlotte Guest^ 
Part 1. Containing the Lady of the Fountain. Royal 8vo. with Fac-simile and Woodcuts, 8s. 
Part 2. Containing Peredur Ab Evrawc ; a Tale of Chivalry. Royal 8vo. with Fac-simile and 

Woodcuts, 8s. 
Part 3. Containing the Arthurian Romance of Geraint, the Son of Erbin. Royal 8vo. with 

Fac-simile and Woodcuts, 8s. 
Part 4. Containing the Romance of Rilhwch and Olwen. Royal 8vo. with 4 Illustrations and 

Fac-simile, 8s. 
Part 5. Containing the Dream of Rhonabwy, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Dyved. Royal 

8vo. 8s. 

GUIDE TO ALL THE WATERING & SEA-BATHING PLACES 

of Great Britain ; containing full and accurate Descriptions of each place, and of the Curio- 
sities and striking Objects in the Environs ; and forming an agreeable and useful Companion 
during a residence at any of the places, or during a summer tour in quest of health or 
pleasure: with a Description of the Lieikes, and a Tour through Wales. New Edition, 
including the Scotch Watering Places, 1 thick vol. 18mo. illustrated by 94 Views and 
Maps, 15s. bound. 

GWILT -AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 1300 closely-printed pages, ^£2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

HALL. -NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper; with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
coloured. Constructed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary 
by the recent Official Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison 
with the authenticated Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in 
half. Nine Guineas, half-bound in russia ; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bound in 
russia. 

The following Maps have been re-engraved, from entirely new designs — Ireland, South AfHca, Turkey in Asia ; 
the following have been materially imjiroved — Switzerland, North Italv, South Italy, Egypt, Central Germany, 
Southern Germanv, Greece, Austria, Spain and Portugal; a new map of Cnina, corrected from the recent government 
survey of the coast from Canton to Nankin (to which is appended, the Province of Canton, on an enlarged scale, in 
a separate compartment), has since been added. 

HANSARD. -TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

By G. A. Hansard. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

HARCOURT.-THE DOCTRINE OF THE DELUGE ; 

Vindicating the Scriptural Account from the Doubts which have recently been cast upon it by 
Geological Speculations. By the Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

HARFORD.-LIFE OF THOMAS BURGESS, D.D. F.R.S. &c. 

Late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. By John S. Harford, Esq. D.C.L. F.L.S. 2d Edition, with 
additions, fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 8s. 6d. cloth. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 8th Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with numerous explanatory Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. jSI. Is. cloth. 
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HENSLOW.-THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Henslow, M.A. F.L.S. &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Herschel. New Edition, 1 vol. 
fcp. 8vo. with vignette title, 68. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY : 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywy6s, "Manners make the man." 25th Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. handsomely bound in fancy 
cloth, gilt edges. 

General Observations ; Introductions— Letters of Introduction— Marriage— Dinners— Smoking; 
Snuif— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice to Tradespeople — ^Visiting ; 
Visiting Cards — Cards — ^Tattling— Of General Society. 

HOARE.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. 3d Edition, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction : Observations on the present Method of Cultivating Grape Vines on open Walls ; 
on the capability and extent of the Fruit-bearing Powers of the Vine; on Aspect; on Soil ; 
on Manure ; on the Construction of Walls ; on the Propagation of Vines ; on the Pruning of 
Vines; on the Training of Vines; on the Management of a Vine during the first five years of 
its growth ; Weekly Calendarial Register ; Greneral Autumnal Prunings ; on the Winter 
Management of the Vine ; on the Planting and Management of Vines in tne public thorough- 
fares of towns ; Descriptive Catalogue of twelve sorts of Grapes most suitably adapted for 
Culture on open Walls. 

HOLLAND-PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 

Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated flrom the Ftench of Madame Necker de 
Saussure. By Miss Holland. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 

*«* The Third Volume, forming an appropriate conclusion to the first two, separately, 78. 6d. 

HOLLAND. -A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 

METAL. By J. Holland, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, and about 300 Woodcuts, 
18s. cloth. 

HOLLAND-MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henry Holland, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
2d Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 654, 18s. cloth. 

HOOKER.-THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Vol. 1 ; comprising Phaenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. &c. &c &c. Fifth Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections ; and 173 Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite 
Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. In Two Vols. 8vo. pp. 502, with 12 Plates, 14s. plain ; 
with the plates coloured, 24s. cloth. 

Vol. 2, in Two Parts, completing the British Flora, 24s. boards. 

HOOKER.-COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 12mo. 78. 6d. cloth. 
THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

HOOKER.-ICONES PLANTARUM ; 

Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and Rare Plants, selected 
from the Author's Herbarium. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. LL.D. &c. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
400 Plates, ^5. 12s. cloth. 
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HOOKER AND TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNIC A. 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. Hooker 
and T. Taylor, M.D. F.L.S., &c. 2d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 31s. 6d. plain ; ^3, 3s. coloured. 

HO WITT (MART). -THE HOME. 

Or, Family Cares and Family Joys. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
How ITT. 3 vols, post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

HO WITT (MARY). -THE NEIGHBOURS : 

A Story of Every-day Life in Sweden. By Frederika Brbmer. Translated b> Mary 
How ITT. 2d Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

HOWITT.-THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt, New Edition, medium 8vo. with Engravings on wood, by Bewick and 
Williams, uniform with ** Visits to Remarkable Places," 21s. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 



Life of the Aristocracy. 
Life of the Agricultural Population. 
Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. 
Strong Attachment of the English to Country 
Life. 



The Forests of England. 

Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 
People; in which are introduced Two New 
Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 



HOWITT.-YISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition, medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations by 
S. Williams, 21s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. 1 vol. medium 8vo. withupwardsof 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Richardsons, and 
Weld Taylor, 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.-RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY : 

With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, 
Author of " The Rural Life of England," " Visits to Remarkable Places," " The Boy's 
Country Book," &c. 1 vol. medium 8vo. with above 50 Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8vo. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and Seven Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 

• ,' This Toliune contains Forty of the most famous Student-Sonos, with the Original Music, adapted to the 

Pianoforte by Winkelmeyer. 

HOWITT.-COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY : 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK : 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, Author 
of " The Rural Life of England," &c. 2d Edition, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with about 40 Woodcuts, 
8s. cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK ; 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; containing useful and 
practical Information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their Edu- 
cation with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. Author of "Plain 
Directions for Making Wills." Fcp. 8vo. pp. 254, 5s. cloth. 

" This volume will be found useful to any parent who is pndnftilly meditating upon that difficult subject how or where he 
can best place his sons in the w»»rld." — Spectator. 
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HTJDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Ck)nfonnity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relatinjj^ to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
&c. By J. C. Hudson, of the Legacy Duty Office, London. 12th Edition, corrected, with 
notes of cases judicially decided since the above Act came into operation. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

HUDSON -THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson. 3d Edition, fcp. 8to. 5s. cloth. 

*»* The above two works may be had in 1 volume, price 78. cloth. 

INGEMANN.-KIN6 ERIC AND THE OUTLAWS ; 

Or, the Throne, the Church, and the People. By Inoemann. Translated from the Danish 
by Jane Frances Chapman. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards. 

JACKSON -PICTORIAL FLORA ; 

Or, British Botany delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, &c. By Miss Jackson. Bvo. 15s. cloth. 

JACKSON, &C.-THE MILITARY LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. &c. &c. By Major Basil Jackson, and Captain 
C. R^CHFORT Scott, late of the Royal Staff Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and numerous 
Plans of Battles, SOs. cloth., 

JAMES -EVA ST. CLAIR ; 

And other Collected Tales. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Also, by the same Author, 

The Jacquerie— The Ancient Regime— Corse de Leon— The King's Highway— Henry of 
Guise— The Huguenot— The Gentleman of the Old School— The Robber— Life and Adventures 
of John Marston Hall— Mary of Burgundy— One in a Thousand— Attila. Each in 3 vols, post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. boards. 

JAMES.— A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 

BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward III. King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Edition, 2 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. with Map, 15s. cloth. 

JAMES.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

By G. P. R. Jambs, Esq., and E. E. Crowe, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 
SOs. cloth. 

JENYNS.-MANUAL OF BRITISH VERTEBRATE ANIMALS ; 

Or, Descriotions of all the Animals belonging to the Classes Mammalia, Aves, Reptilia, Am- 
phibia, ana Pisces, which have been hitherto observed in the British Islands ; including the 
Domesticated, Naturalized, and Extirpated Species. The whole systematically arranged. 
By the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, M.A. F.L.S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. I3s. boards. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPJIDIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural Affairs : embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricoltural Che- 
mistry ; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By Cuthbbrt W. Johnson, 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural Society of KOnigs- 
berg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society ; Author of several of the Prize Essays of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England; and other Agricultural Works; Editor of the 
" Farmer's Almanack," &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1824, illustrated by Wood Engravings of the 
best and most improved Agricultural Implements, j^2. 10s. doth. 
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KANE. -ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 

Including: the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robert Rank, M.D. M.R.I.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society. 1 thick volume, 8vo. with 236 Woodcuts, 24s. cloth. 

KATER AND LARDNER -A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Kater and Dr. Lardnbr. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vig^nette Title, and 19 
Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 68. cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Thomas Keightley, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 1206, 14s. cloth ; or bound, 15s. 

For the convenience of Schools, the volumes wUl always be sold separately, 

KEIGHTLEY.-AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Thomas Keightlby, Esq., Author of "A History of England," "Greece," "Rome," 
" Outlines of History," &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 364, 5s. bound. 

KEIGHTLEY.-THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By Thomas Keiohtley, Esq. Third edit. 12mo. pp.508, 6s. 6d. cloth, or 7s. bound. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GREECE, 18mo. pp. 264, 3s. 6d. bound. 

KEIGHTLEY.-THE HISTORY OF ROME 

To the end of the Republic. By Thomas Keightlby, Esq. Third edition, 12mo. pp. 512, 
6s. 6d. cloth ; or 7s. bound. 

ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ROME, 18mo. pp. 294, 3b. 6d. bound. 

KEIGHTLEY.-THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 

From the Accession of Augustus to the end of the Empire in the West. By T. Keightlby, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 456, 6s. 6d. cloth, or 7s. bound. 

QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES of ENGLAND, Parts 1 and 2, pp. 56 each; ROME, 3d edit, 
pp. 40; GREECE, 3d edit. pp. 42. 12mo. sewed. Is. each. 

KEI6HTLEY.- OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Keightlby, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved, fcp. 8vo. pp. 468, 6s. cloth ; or 6s. 6d. bound. 

KIPPIS.-A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND PSALMS, 

For Public and Private Worship. Selected and prepared by A. Kippis, D.D., Abraham 
Rebs, D.D., the Rev. Thomas Jervis, and the Rev. T. Morgan. To which is added, a 
Supplement. New Edition, corrected and improved, 18mo. 5s. bound. 

KIRBY & SPENCE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; and W. 
Spencb, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. 6th Edit, corrected and much enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

The first two volumes of the " Introdnction to Entomology" are published as a separate work, distinct from 
the third and fourth volumes, and, though much enlarged, at a considerable reduction of price, in order that 
the numerous class of readers who confine their study of insects to that of tlieir manners and economy, need not be 
burthened with the cost of the technical portion of the work, relating to their anatomy, physiology, &c. 

KNAPP.-GRAMINA BRITANNICA ; 

Or, Representations of the British Grasses : with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. By 
I. L. Knapp, Esq. F.L-S. &A.S. 2d Edition, 4to. with 118 Plates, beautifully coloured, 
pp. 250, jf 3. 16s. boards. 

LAING.-A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 

In 1838 ; comprising observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
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LAING -NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 

On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present century. By Samuel Lai no, Esq. 2d Edition, 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

LAING— JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY, 

During the years 1834, 1835, and 1836 ; made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants. By Samuel Laino, Esq. 
ad Edition, 8yo. 14s. cloth. 

LAING -THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the Twelfth 
Century, commonly called the Heimskringla. Translated from the Icelandic of Snorro 
Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel Laino, Author of " A 
Residence in Norway," ** A Tour in Sweden," " Notes of a Traveller," 9ic.— Preparing for 
publication* 

LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA; 

Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lardner. 

The Series, complete, in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, £Z9. 18s. (Three volumes 
remain to be published.) The works, separate, 6s. per volume. 

LARDNER —A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By D. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. doth lettered. 

LARDNER -A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY & MAGNETISM. 

By Dr. Lardner. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. (Vol. 2 is in the press.) 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. Lardnbr. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and 
upwards of 200 figures, 6s. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By D. Lardnbr, LL.D., &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

LARDNER.- A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 

MATICS. By Dr. Lardner. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

L. E, L.-THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON. New Edition (1839), 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, &c. 28s. cloth 
lettered ; or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, £2, 4s. 

The following may be had separately : — 

THE IMPROVISATRICE lOs. 6d. i THE GOLDEN VIOLET 10s. 6d. 

THE VENETIAN BRACELET . . 10s. 6d. | THE TROUBADOUR lOs. 6d. 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

From his first Introduction to Practice ; including 20 Years* Wanderings throughout the 
greater part of Europe. 8 vols, post 8vo. 3 coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. LiNDLBY, Ph.D. F.RS. L.S. &c. 3d Edition (1839), with Ck>rrections and consi- 
derable Additions, 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. 606, with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 188. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-A NATURAL SYSTEM OF BOTANY; 

Or, a Systematic View of the Organization, Natural Affinities, and Geographical Distribution 
of the whole Vegetable Kingdom ; together with the uses of the most important species in 
Medicine, the Arts, and Rural or Domestic Economy. By John Lindlby, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
L.S., &c. 2d Edition, with numerous additions and corrections, and a complete List of 
Genera, with their synonyms. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
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LINDLET -FLORA MEDICA ; 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By John Lindley, Ph.D., F.K.S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth lettered. 

LINDLEY. SCHOOL BOTANY; 

Or, an Explanation of the Characters and Differences of the principal Natural Classes and 
Orders of Plants belon^in? to the Flora of Europe, in the Botanical Classification of Ds 
Candolle. For the use of Students preparing for their matriculation examination in the 
University of London, and applicable to Botanical Study in general. By John Lindlby, 
Ph.D., F.K.S., &c. 1 voL fcp. Svo. with upwards of 160 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth lettered^ 

LINDLEY -A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindley, Ph.D , F.R.S., &c. 
The 3d Edition, with numerous additions, corrections, and improvements, 12mo. pp. 390, 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE ; 

Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S. 1 vol. Svo. with Illustrations on Wood. 12s. 
cloth. 

This book is written in the hope of providing the intelligent gardener, and the scientific amateur, correctly, with 
the rationalia of the more important operations of Horticulture : and the author has endeavoured to present to his 
readers an intelli^ble explanation, founded upon well-ascertained facts, which they can judge of by their own means 
of observation, ot the general nature of veitetable actions, and of the causes which, while Uiey control the powers 
of life in plants, are capable of being regulated by themselves. The possession of such knowledge will necessarily 
teach them how to improve their methods of cultivation, and lead them to the discovery of new and better modes. 

LINDLEY. -AN OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 

HORTICULTURE. By Professor Lindley. 18mo. 2s. sewed. 

LINDLEY.- GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain : with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in 
the year. By George Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor Lindley. 1 large 
vol. Svo. 16s. boards. 

LLOYD.-A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. Svo. 15s. boards. 

LOUDON. -AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS ; 

being the " Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum" abridged : containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S. &c. In Svo. pp. 1234, with upwards of 2000 Engravings on Wood, je2, 10s. 
bound in cloth. 

The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. Svo. with above 400 Octavo Plates of Trees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, j6'10, cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING ; 

Presenting, in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain : with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, &c. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. A New 
Edition, enlarged and much improved, 1 large vol. Svo. with nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, 
pp. 1312, 50s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising its History in all Countries ; the Principles on which Agricultural Operations 
depend, and their Application to Great Britain and similar Climates. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
&c. The Third Edition, 1 large vol. Svo. pp. 1418, with nearly 1300 Wood Engraving^, 
^2. 10s. cloth. 




LOUDON.— AN ENCTCLOP JIDIA OF PLANTS ; 

Including: all the Plants wbich are now found in, or have been introduced into. Great Britain ; 
giving: their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English roider, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A New Edition (1841), with a New Supplement, com- 
prising every desirable particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and January 1840 : with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. Loudon, prepared by W. H. Baxter, Jun. 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. ; and 800 new Figures of Plants on Wood, from Drawings 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. One very large voL 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 
pp. 1354, ^3. 13s. 6d. 

The New Supplement (1841), separately, 8vo. pp. 190, 15s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOP JIDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Ck)tt^es, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, &c. ; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gkurdens, and Garden Scenery : 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles of 
Architectural Science and Taste on which it is composed, and General Estimates of the Expense. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. New Edition (1842), corrected, with a Supplement, containing 
160 additional pages of letter-press and nearly 300 new engravings, bringing down the work to 
1842. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1326, with more than 2000 Engravings on Wood, j^. 3s. cloth. 

*»* The New Supplement, separatefy, 8vo. pp. 174, 7s. 6d. sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 

A Catalogue of aU the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition (1832), 
with a New Supplbmbnt, prepared, under the direction of J. C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxter, 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 766, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

The First Supplement (1835) separately, 8vo. pp. 26, 28. 6d. sewed. 
The New Supplbmbnt <l839)«<!para^e/jr,8vo. pp. 742, 8s. sewed. 

LOUDON. -THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 

COMPANION : comprising the (Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on 
which to form one ; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House ; and the Laying-out, 
Hanting, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds ; the whole adapted for grounds 
Arom one perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent ; intended for the instruction of those 
who know little of Gardening or Rural AiTairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 1 voL 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 20s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are added their usual prices in Nurseries. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

LOUDON. -ON THE LAYING-OUT, PLANTING, AND 

MANAGEMENT of CEMETERIES ; and on the Improvement of Churchyards. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L S. &c. 8vo. with 60 Engravings, 128. cloth. 

LOW.-THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

of Great Britain described. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh ; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sweden ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Conseil Royal d'Agriculture de France, of the Soci^t^ Royale et 
Centrale, &c. &c. The Plates from Drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A. reduced from a Series 
of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of Edinburgh, by 
W. Shiels, R.S.A. 2 vols, atlas quarto, with fifty-two plates of animals, beautifully coloured 
after Nature, £\%. 16s. half-bound in morocco. 

Or in four separate portions, as follow :— 

The OX, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 22 plates, £^. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 
The SHEEP, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 21 plates, £^. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 
The HORSE, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 plates, j6'3, half-bound in morocco. 
The HOG, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 5 plates, £2» 2s. half-bound in morocco. 

c 
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LOW -ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending: the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By Da vi d Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Ag^riculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburg^h. 8vo. 4th Edition, with Alterations and Additions, and above 900 Wood- 
cuts, 18s. cloth. 

*«■ This edition contains large and interestinff additions on the chemical constitntion and seolo«ical relations of 
soils : on the effects of climate and altitude ; on ihe nature, uses, and action of manures ; on the principles of tillags 
and tne succession of crops ; on the theory aad practice of draining, &c. 

MACAULAT.-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 

TRIBUTED to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Rig^ht Hon. Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. 3 vols. 8vo. 368. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LATS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By T. B. MAbAULAY, Esq. 3d Edition, crown 8vo. pp. 192 j 10s. 6d. cloth. 

MACKENZIE -THE PHTSIOLOGT OF VISION. 

By W. Mackenzie, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. boards. 

MACKINTOSH, fec-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir James Mackintosh ; W. Wallace, Esq. ; and Robert Bell, Esq. 10 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, j^. cloth. 

MACLEOD.-ON RHEUMATISM, 

And on the Affections of Internal Organs, more especially the Heart and Brain, to which it 
gives rise. By R. Macleod, M.D. Physician to St. George's Hospital. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 172, 
7s. cloth. 

MALTE-BRUN.-A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded on the Works of Malte-Brun and Balbi, embracing an Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical (reography, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Social Condition 
of all the Ck)untries in the World : with numerous Statistical Tables, and an Alphabetical Index 
of 12,000 Names. One thick vol. 8vo. closely and beautifully printed, 308. cloth. 

MANUAL FOR MECHANICS' INSTITUTIONS. 

Published under the superintendence of the Society for the Diflftision of Usefiil Knowledge. 
Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

MARCET (MRS.)-CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. For the Use of Children. Vol. 1, containing the History to the Reign of 
Henry VII. 18mo. pp. 354, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

" Juvenile literature will freeljr own how much it is indebted to Mrs. Marcet, not only for the present, but all her 
preceding works. She imparts interest to dry and dull details ; and, while she teaches, begets a desire in her impils 
for farther knowledge, so pleasantly imparted. These * Conversations ,' admirably suited to the capacities of children, 
may be skimmed advantageously by ' children of a larger growth.' " — Litbsast Oazettb. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
14th Edition (1841), enlarged and corrected, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. pp. 732, 14s. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Young Persons. 10th Edition (1839), enlarged and corrected by the Author. 
In I vol. fcp. 8V0. pp. 484, with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Of the General Properties of Bodies ; the Attraction of Gravity ; the Laws of Motion : Compound 
Motion ; the Mechanical Powers ; Astronomy ; Causes of the Earth's Motion ; the Planetsi ; 
the Earth; the Moon; Hydrostatics; the Mechanical Properties of Fluids; of Snrings, 
Fountains, &c. ; Pneumatics j the Mechanical Properties of Air ; on Wind and Sound ; Optics ; 
the Visual Angle and the Renection of Mirrors ; on Reflection and Colours ; on the Structure 
of the Eye, and Optical Instruments. 



PRINTED TOR LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 



MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edition (18S9)» reviaed 
and enlarf^ed, 1 vol. fcp. Svo. pp. 424, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Introduction; on Property; the Division of Labour ; on Capital; on Wares and Population ; on 
the Ck)ndition of the Poor; on Value and Price: on Income : Income from Landed Property; 
Income from the Cultivation of Land ; Income from Capital lent ; on Money ; on Commerce j 
on Foreign Trade ; on Expenditure and Consumption. 

MARCET. - CONVERSATIONS ON YEGETABLE PHTSIO- 

LOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
3d Edition (1839), 1 vol. fcp. Svo. pp. 474, with 4 Plates, 98. cloth. 

Introduction ; on Roots ; on Stems ; on Leaves ; on Sap ; on Cambium and the peculiar Juices 
of Plants; on the Action of Light and Heat on Plants; on the Naturalization of Plants; on 
the Action of the Atmosphere on Plants; on the Action of Water on Plants ; on the Artificial 
Mode of Watering Plants ; on the Action of the Soil on Plants : on the Propagation of Plants 
by Subdivision ; on Grafting ; on the Multiplication of Plants by Seed ; the Flower ; on Com- 
pound Flowers ; on Fruit ; on the Seed ; on the Classiiication of Plants ; on Artificial Systems ; 
on the Natural System ; Botanical Geography ; the Influence of Culture on Vegetation ; on 
the Degeneration and Diseases of Plants; on the Cultivation of Trees; on the Cultivation of 
Plants which produce Fermented Liquors ; on the Cultivation of Grasses, Tuberous Roots, and 
Grain ; on Oleaginous Plants and Cxilinary Vegetables. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN ; 

On Land and Water. 2d Edition (1839), revised and corrected, 1 vol. fcp. Svo. pp. 356, with 
coloured Maps, showing the comparative altitude of Mountains, 6s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET -THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Conversations (fcp. Svo. pp. 54, 1842) shewing the Rules of the Game, and 
affording Examples of the manner of playing at it. In a varnished box, or done up as a post 
Svo. volume in cloth, Ss. 

MARCET.-MART'S GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. 6th Edition (1841), revised 
and enlarged. ISmo. pp. 336, 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

MARCET. -JOHN HOPKINS' NOTIONS ON POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. Sd Edition (1834), fcp. Svo. pp. 194, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

*»* A smaller Edition (the second, 1833), in ISmo. pp. 176, Is. 6d. sewed. 

MARCET -WILLY'S HOLIDAYS ; 

Or, Conversations on Different Kinds of Governments, intended for Young CHiildren. ISmo. 
pp. 158 (1836), 2s. half-bound. 

MARCET.-WILLY'S STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Third Edition, ISmo. pp. 138 (1839), 2s. half-bound. 

The House-building ; the Three Pits (the CoaH Pit, the ChaUk Pit, and the Gravel Pit) ; and the 
Land without Laws. 



MARCET.-THE SEASONS; 

Stories for very Young Children. 4 vols. 18mo. new Editions : Vol. 1, Winter, 3d Edition, 
pp. 180, 1839; Vol. 2, Spring, 3d Edition, pp. 196, 1839 ; Vol. 3, Summer, 3d Edition, pp. 178, 
1840 ; Vol. 4, Autumn, 3d Edition, pp. 184, 1840. 2s. each volume, half-bound. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

By a Mother. A Legacy to her CHiildren. Post Svo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN READY ; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. 8 vols, 
fcp. Svo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22s. 6d. cloth. 

*»* The volumes teparitteljh 7s. 6d. each, cloth. 
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CATALOGUE OP NEW WORKS 



MARTINaALE-SPORTING SCENES AND COUNTRY CHA- 

RACTERS. By Martinqalb. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. beautiAilly embellished with 
Wood Engravings in the highest style of the Art, j^l. Is. handsomely bound in a new style. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE : containing a new and enlarged Dictionary of the English 
Language, preceded by a Ck)mpendiou8 Grammar, Verbal Distinctions, &c.; a new Universal 
Gazetteer ; a Compendious Classical Dictionary ; a Chronological Analysis of General History ; 
a Dictionary of Law Terms. &c. &c. By Samubl Maunder. 14th Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 
pp. 810, with two engraved Frontispieces, 88. 6d. cloth ; or handsomely bound in roan, lettered, 
with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

MAUNDER.-THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new and popular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
siibjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. 3d Edition, 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vo. of 1700 closely- 
printed columns, pp. 840, with an engraved Frontispiece, 10s. handsomely bound in fiancy 
cloth, lettered ; or bound in roan, gilt edges, 12s. 

MAUNDER -THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Nations, fh>m the Earliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. 4th Edition, with a " Supplement,*' firom the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Present Time. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp. 876, with engraved Frontispiece, 8s. 6d. 
cloth ; or roan, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 



MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF HISTORY & GEOGRAPHY ; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, and a 
complete Series of separate Histories of every Nation that exists, or has existed, in the World ; 
developing their Rise, Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of 
their respective inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs ; together with the Geo- 
graphical Position and Commercial Advantages of each Country ; their Natural Productions 
and General Statistics. By Samuel Maunder.— In theprets. 

M*CULLOCH.-THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

with some inquiries respecting their Application, and a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
the Science. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout, 
8vo. 15s. 

M'CULLOCH -A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M*Culloch, Esq. 2 thick vols. 8vo. pp. 1980, j£'4, bound in cloth. 
Illustrated with Six Large important Maps as follow :— 

1. The World, on Mercator's Projection ; with enlarged scales introduced of Canton River, Van 

Dieman's Land, Hooghly River, Island and Town of Singapore, and Colony of Good Hope. 

2. Asia on a very extensive scale, embracing every recent Survey (coloured), 

3. Great Britain and Ireland, exhibiting the Navigable Rivers, and completed and proposed 

Railways ; with Dublin Bay, the Caledonian Canal, and the River Thames, introduced on 
an enlarged scale. 

4. The British Possessions in North America, with part of the United States, compiled fh>m 

official sources ; with Plans of the Cities and Harbours of Montreal and the Island of 
Newfoundland, introduced on an enlarged scale. 

5. Central and Southern Europe, with the Mediterranean Sea ; the Mouth of the Schelde intro- 

duced on an extended scale. 

6. Central America and the West Indies, f^om the latest and best authorities ; with the Island 

of Jamaica, the Harbours of Port Royal and Kingston, and the Harbour and City of Havana, 
introduced on an enlarged scale. 

** The extent of informatioa thie Dictionary affords on the subjects referred to in its title is truly surprising. It 
cannot fail to prove a vade-meciun to the student, whose inquiries will be guided by its light, and satisfied by its clear 
and frequently elaborated communications. Every public room in which commerce, politws, or literature, forms th« 
subject of discussion, ought to be famished with th^se volumes."— O1.0BB, Sept. 7th, 1842. 
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M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. lUus- 
trated with Maps and Flans. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. A New Edition, with a new and 
enlarged Supplement, containing the New Tariff, the New Com Law (with an Article on the 
latter), and bringing down the information in the work to September 1842. One closely 
and beautiftilly-printed vol. 6vo. of more than 1350 pages, j6^. lOs. boards. 

*»* The New Supplement teparateijf, 5s. sewed. 

MEREDITH. 

By the Countkss or Blbssinoton. 8 vols, post Svo,— Nearly ready. 

MILNE.-TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF ANNUITIES 

AND ASSURANCES on LIVES and SURVIVORSHIFS ; on the Construction of Tables of 
Mortality ; and on the Probabilities and Expectations of Life. Wherein the Laws of Mortality 
that prevail in different parts of Europe are determined, and the Comparative Mortality of 
different Diseases and of the Two Sexes are shown : with a variety of Tables. By Joshua 
Milne, Actuary to the Sun Lifie Assurance Society. 2 vols. 8vo. j^l. 10s. boards. 

MILTON'S L'ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO, 

With Illustrations by Members of the Etching Club. Imp. 8vo.— (In preparation,) 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and only Ccmplete Edition (1841). With some additional Foems, and Antobi<^^phicaI 
Prefitces. Collected and Edited by Mr. Montoombey. 4 vols. fcp. Svo. with Portrait, and 
Seven other beautifiiliy-engraved Flates, aos. cloth ; or bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 
j^l. 16s. 

MOORE'S (THOMAS) POETICAL WORKS. 

First and only Complete Edition (1841). Edited by Mr. Mooeb. With Autobiographical 
Prefaces. 10 vols. fcp. Svo. with Portrait, and 19 other highly-finished Plates, j^. 10s. 
fancy cloth ; or £^, 10s. handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges* 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentieth Edition (1842), 1 voL me<tium Svo. beautiftilly illustrated with 18 Engravings 
finished in the highest style of Art, 21s. handsomely bound in cloth and ornamented ; or 40s. 
with India Proof Plates, in doth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twenty-first Edition (1842), 1 vol. fcp.'Svo. with Four Engravings, firom Paintings by Westall, 
10s. 6d. <doth ; or 14s. lumdsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Edition (1848), with Engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth lettered ; or 13s. 6d* 
handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 

MOORE.— THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thomas Mooeb, Esq. Vols. 1 to 8, with Vignette Titles, ISs. cloth. 

MORAL OP FLOWERS. 

8d Edition, 1 vol. royal Svo. with 24 beautifully-coloured Engravings, £\, lOs. half-bound* 

MORGAN -THE PRINCIPLES AND DOCTRINE OF ASSU- 

RANCES, ANNUITIES on LIVES, and (X)NTINGENT REVERSIONS, stated and exphdned. 
By W. MoEOAN, F.R.S. Actuary to the Society for Equitable Assurances on Lives, &c. 8vo. 
12s. boards. 
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MORTON.-A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse ; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J. T. Morton. 12mo. 68. in case} 8s. 6d. on rollers. 

MORTON.-A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the Student in Veterinary Medicine ; containing the Substances employed at the Royal 
Veterinary College, with an attempt at their classification, and the Pharmacopoeia of that In- 
stitution. By W. J. T. Morton. 2d Edition, 12mo. pp. 304, 9s. doth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moselby, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's 
College, London ; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science by the Professors of 
King's College. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

MOSELEY.-THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGI- 

NBERINO AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moselky, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's College, London ; and Author of " Illustrations 
of Mechanics," &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. ; being the first volume of ** Illustrations of Science, by the 
Professors of King's College." 2d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 88. cloth. 

MURRAY.-ENCYCLOP JIDIA OF GEOGRAPHY ; 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth : exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. : assisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace ; Geology, &c. by Professor 
Jameson ; Botany, &c. by Sir W. J. Hooker ; Zoology, &c. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edition, brought down to 1840 : with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawingps by Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, Aec. repre- 
senting the most remarkable Objects of Nature and Art in every R^on of the Globe. 1 vol. 
8vo. containing upwards of 1500 pages, ^3, cloth. 

NARRIEN.— ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY ; 

Consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefiy from the Text of Dr. Robert 
Simson : with the principal Theorems in Proportion, and a Course of Practical Geometry on 
the Ground ; also. Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, and Solids, with one on Spherical 
Geometry. By Mr. Narrien, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 8vo. pp. 288, with many diagrams, 10s. 6d. bound. 

NICOLAS.-THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, fh>m the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C. M.G. Second edition, corrected throughout. 
1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

O'SULLIVAN.-OF THE APOSTACY PREDICTED BY ST. 

PAUL. By the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, D.D. Rector of Killyman. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 596, 148. cloth. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC DUTIES ; 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parres. 5th Edition, fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Social Relations — Household Concerns— the R^^ulation of Time— Moral and Religious Duties. 

PARNELL.— A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., Hon. Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. London. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with 9 large plates, j^l. Is. cloth. 
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PEARSON-PRATERS FOR FAMILIES : 

Consisting of a Form, short but comprehensive, for the Morning^ and Evening of everyday in 
the week. Selected by the late £. Pearson, D.D. Master of Sidney Sussex CoUege, Cambridge. 
To which is prefixed, a Biographical Memoir of the Editor. New Edit. 18mo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

• 

PEARSON.-AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 

NOMY. By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S., &c., Rector of Sooth Killworth, 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to* with 
Plates, j^. 7s. boards. 

Vol. 1 contains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial observa- 
tions ; and a popular explanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol. 2 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been usefully employed in 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methods of Adjusting 
and Using them. 

PERCIVALL.-THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE ; 

Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W. Pbrcivall, M.R.C.S. 8vo. pp. 478, jffl. cloth. 

PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse ; with their modem and 
most approved Methods of Cure; embracing the doctrines of the English and French 
Veterinary Schools. By W. Pbrcivall, M.R.C.S. Veterinary Surgeon in the 1st Life Guards. 
Vol 1, 8vo. pp. 340, 10s. 6d. boards; Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 436, 14s. 

PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET, 

And the Dietetical Regimen suited for a Disordered State of the Digestive and other Organs : 
with Formulas of Dietaries for Prisons, Union Workhouses, and other Public Institutions. 
By JoN. Pbreira, M.D. F.R.S. Author of " Elements of Materia Medica.^" 8vo. 

PHILLIPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

RALOGT ; comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals ; with Accounts 
of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By William Phillips, F.L.S. 
M.G.S., &c. 4th Edition, considerably augmented by R. Allan, F.R.S.E. 8vo. numerous 
Cuts, 12s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PALiEOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S.G.S., &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 68. cloth. 

PHILLIPS —A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S.O.b., &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 
128. cloth. 

PORTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By G. R. PoRTBR, Esq. F.R.S. Author of " The Progress of the Nation," &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engravings on Wood, 6s. cloth. 

PORTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF 

PORCELAIN AND GLASS. By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title and 50 Woodcuts, 68. cloth. 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S. 
&c. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 248. cloth. 
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POWELL— THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Baden Powbll, M.A., Savilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 1 vol. fbp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. doth. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

8vo. The last part published is Part 9 for 1841 , 68. cloth. 

REECE -THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 

For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine ; comprising a complete Modem Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
goishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases incident to the 
Human Frame. By R. Rbbcb, M.D. late Fellow of the Boyal College of Surgeons of London, 
&c. 16th Edition, 8vo. pp. 600, 12s. boards^ 

REEVE.-CONCH0LOGIA SYSTEMATICA : 

Or, Complete System of Conchology : in which the Lepades and MoUuscaare described and 
classified according to their Natural Organization and Habita; illustrated with 300 highly 
finished copper-plate engravings, by Messrs. Sowerby, containing above 1600 figures of Shells. 
By L. Reeve, F.L.S. &c. 

Vol. 1, containing the Lepades and Bivalve Mollusca, with 190 Plates, j^. 5v. cloth ; witb 

coloured Plates, ^5. 10s. cloth. 
Vol. 2, the " Univalve MoUusca," with 171 Plates, jSA, 9s. cloth ; coloured, jBI, 12s. doth. 

REPTON -THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE of the late Humphry Rbpton, Esq.; being his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an historical and scientific Introduction, a systonatic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
&c Originally published in 1 folio and 3 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. 8vo. 
illustrated by upwards of 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 3Qs. cloth; with coloured plates, 
J&3. 6s. doth. 

RIDDLE. - A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Royal 32mo. 4s. bound. 

A most oMfol little lexicon to the general reader who may wish for an accomodating interpreter of such Latin 
words or sentences as may be encountered in every day's casual literary exercises. It i» at vnce Gopion» and 
succinct." — MoKMiMO HxaAXD. 

RIDDLE.— LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Riodlb, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the 
Church and its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the 
order of Dates, and divided into Seven Periods. To which are added. Lists of Councils and 
Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. E. Riddlb, M.A.» 
Author of " The Complete Latin Dictionary." 1 vol. Bvo. 15s. cloth. 

RIVERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE : 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading Varieties of Roses, reg^ulariy chissed in 
their respective families ; their History and Mode of Culture. By T. Riybrs, Jun. 2d Edi- 
tion, with Alterations and Additions. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Among the additions to the present Edition will be found full Directions for Raising New Roses from Seed, by 
modes never before published, appended to each Family; with descriptions of the most remarkable New Roses 
lately introduced; an alphabetical lut of all the New Roses and Show Flowers. 

ROBERTS.-A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE 

of the VINE under GLASS. By James Roberts, Gardener to M. Wilson, Esq. Eshton Hall, 
Yorkshire. 12mo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

ROBERTS.-AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 

DICTIONARY of the Terms and Language of GEOLOGY ; designed for the eariy Student, 
i and those who have not made great progress in the Science. By G. Roberts. Fcp. 6s. doth. 
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ROBINSON -GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. By E. Robinson, D.D. Author of "Biblical Researches." Edited, 
with careful revision, corre€tion8,.&c. by the Rev. Dr. Bloomfielo. 1 vol. 8vo. 188. cloth. 

ROGERS.-THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and 
the best Modes of Cooking them ; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of 
the Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections of the life of Philip Miller, 
F.A.S., Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John Rogers, 
Author of " The Fruit Cultivator." Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

ROME. -THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

a vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

RONALDS.-THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY, 

Illustrated by Coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect ; and accompanied 
by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By Alfred 
Ronalds, ad Edition, with 20 Copperplates, coloured, 8vo. 148. cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Henry Roscoe, Esq, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

RUSSELL.-CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, FOURTH DUKE 

OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Wobum Abbey : with an Introduction by 
Lord John Russell. Vol. 1, 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

*»* Vol. a is in the press. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition, fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

Causes of Female Influeuce ; Value of Letters to Woman ; Importance of Religion to Woman ; 
Christianity the Source of Female Excdlence ; Scripture illustrative of Female Character ; 
Female Influence on Religion } Female Defects; Female Romance; Female Education ; Female 
Duties. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 2d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Formation of Female Character ; Religion a paramount Object ; the Importance of Religious 
Knowledge; Christianity, Doctrinal and Practical ; the Employment of Time; Study, its Mode 
and its Recommendation; Accomplishment; Temper; Taste; Benevolence; Marriage; the 
Young Wife ; the Young Mother. 

SANDFORD.— LIVES OF ENGLISH FEMALE WORTHIES. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. Vol 1, containing the Lives of Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. Colonel 
Hutchinson, fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

SAVAGE.— A DICTIONARY OF PRINTING. 

By William Savaoe, Author of " Practical Hints on Decorative Printing," and a Treatise 
*' On the Preparation of Printing Ink, both Black and Coloured." In 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous 
Diagrams, ^61. 6s. cloth. 

SCOTT.— THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

SEAWARD.- SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea : with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 3d Edition, with a New Nautical 
and Geographical Introduction, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr. C. F. Collett, of the 
Royal Navy, identifying the islands described by Sir £. Seaward. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. cloth. 
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26 CATALOG UB OF NEW WORKS 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaacer to Withers. With Biographical Sketdies, by R. Southbt, LL*D. 1 vol. 8yo. 
SOs. cloth ; with gilt edges, 3l8. 6d. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. Aikin. 
1 vol. 8vo. 188. cloth ; with gilt edges, 20s. 

*.* The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems included are orinted entire, without mutilation or 
abridgment ; care being taken that such poems only are included as are fit for toe perusal oi youth, or for reading 
aloud. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE ; in which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be readaloud. By T. Bowdlbe, 
Esq. F.R.S. Seventh Edition (1839)4 1 l<urge vol. 8vo. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, &c. 
30s. cloth ; or 31s. 6d. gilt edges. 

*»* A Library Edition, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. j^4. 14s. 6d. boards. 

SHELLEY, &C.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 

MEN OF ITALY, SPAIN, and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shbllby, Sir D. Brbwstbb, 
J. Montgomery, &c. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

SHELLEY -LIYES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Mrs. Shbllby, and others. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST : 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with observations to make any one a Whist Player ; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecart^, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Miyor A * * * * *. 
7th Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B * * * * *. Fcp. Svo. 38. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

SISMONDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS ; 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, fTom a.d. 476 to 1805. By J. C. L* 
de SisMONDi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SISMONDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J. C. L. 
de SisMONDi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

SMITH.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By Sir J. E. Smith, late President of the linnean Society. 7th Edition (1833), corrected ; in 
which the object of Smith's " Grammar of Botany" is combined with that of the "Introduc-. 
tion." By Sir William Jackson Hookbr, K.H., LL.I)., &c. 1 vol. Svo. pp. 622, 36 Steel 
Plates, 16s. cloth ; with the Plates coloured, £2. I2s. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir James Edward Smith^ M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnaean Society, &c. 
6 vols. 8vo. j£'3. 12s. boards. 

Contents :— Vols. I. to IV. the Flowering Plants and the Ferns, j6*2. 8s. 

Vol. V. Part 1, 12s.— Cryptogam lA ; comprising the Mosses, Hepaticse, Lichens, Characeie, 
and Algae. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 

Vol. V. Part 2, 12s.— The Fungi— completing the work, by Sir J. W. Hookbr, and the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. &c. 

SMITH.-THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

2d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, pp. 1412, 36s. cloth. 

This collection consists of the author's contribntions to the Edinburgh Reriew, Peter Plymley's Letters on th« 
Catholics, and other miscellaneous works. 

SMITH.-LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS, | 

to my Brother Abraham who livds in the Country. By Petbr Plymlby. 21st Edition, I 
post Svo. pp. 200, 7s. cloth. 
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SMITH.-THE MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS DE POMBAL. 

By Jo H N Sm iTH, Private Secretary to the Marquis De Saldana. a vols, post 8vo. with Portrait 
and Autographa, 2l8. cloth. 

These Memoirs embrace a period of thirtv-three vean, and contain a lucid tommarj of the state of Portugal pre- 
vious to the death of John V.— Full particulars of the earthquake of 17S5— The Oporto ViTine Company— •'nieJesuite, 
and the means Pombal took to suppress that societT — The Aveiro conspiracT— Rupture with the Court of Itom»— 
Reforms — The Jesuit Malagrida and his extraordinary hallucinations— His triail and execution — ^UniTersity and 
educational reforms — ^Disputes with Spain— Pombal's resignation after the death of Joseph— His examination, and 
the sentence passed upon nim— Illness and death of Pombal. With much original matter, and doctunente obtained 
from the Pombal family and other sources nerer before published ; extracts from Pombal's writings ; and remarks 
on the present condition and prospects of Portugal. 

SMITH.-AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES 

OF THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Adam Smith, LL.D. With a Life of the Author, 
an Introductory Discourse, Notes, and Supplemental Dissertations. By J. R. M'Culloch. 
New Edition, corrected throughout, and greatly enlarged, 8vo. with Portrait, jffl. Is. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) POETICAL WORKS. 

First and only Complete Edition (1838-42). Collected and edited by Mr. Sovthkt. With 
Autobiographical Prefaces. 10 Vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 other highly-finished 
Plates, 46*2. lOs. fancy cloth ; or j&4. lOs. handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 

The following may be had, separately, in cloth : — 



JOAN of ARC 1 vol. 5s. 

MADOC 1vol. 58. 

CURSEofKEHAMA 1 vol. 5s. 



THALABA 1 vol. 5s. 

BALLADS, &c 2 vols. 10s. 

RODERICK 1 VOL 6s. 






SOUTHEY, &c. -LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

with an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. South by, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, jfl. 10s. cloth. 

SPACKMAN.-STATISTICAL TABLES 

Of the Agriculture, Shipping, Colonies, Manufactures, Commerce, and Population of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and its Dependencies, brought down to the year 1843. 
Compiled Arom Official Returns. By W. F. Spackman, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. pp*. 162, 5s. cloth. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 1: 

By the Author of " The Moral of Flowers." Sd Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 33 beautifully- 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, j^l. lis. 6d. cloth. 

SPOONER -A TREATISE ON THE INFLUENZA OF HORSES. 

Showing its Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment; embracing the subject of Epizootic 
Disease generally. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C. 12mo. pp. 118, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

SPOONER.— A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNG- 

TIONS, AND DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE; comprehending the 
Comparative Anatomy of these parts in other Animals, embracing the subject of Shoeing and 
the proper Treatment of the Foot; with the Rationale and Effects of various Important 
Operations, and the best methods of performing them. By W. C. Spooner, M<R.V.C. 
12mo. pp. 398, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

from its Foundation to a.d. 1492. By the Rev. H. Stbbbino, M.A. &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

STEBBINa.-THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Stbbbino. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

STEPHENS.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA: 

or, BEETLES: containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, &c. With a Complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
Stephens, F.L.S. Author of ** Illustrations of Entomology." 1 vol. post 8vo. 148. cloth. 




STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT, 

And OWNER'S MANUAL ; contaiuing^ Information necessary for persona connected with 
Mercantile Affairs ; consisting^ of the Reg^Ution Acts of the Customs for the Umted King^- 
dom, and British Possessions abroad ; Navigation Laws ; Registry Acts ; Duties of Customs 
of the United Kingdom, the British Plantations in America, Canada, and Isle of Man, in the 
East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Dieman*s Land ; Smuggling 
Acts ; Pilotage throughout Engluid and Scotland ; Insurances ; Commercial Treaties ; Dock 
Charges on Shipping, &r. New Edition, corrected by J. Sti reman. Secretary to the East 
India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights, Measures, and Exchanges. 
By Dr. Kelly. With a Supplement. 1 vol. 8vo. ^V is. cloth. 

STRONG-GREECE AS A KINGDOM : 

A Statistical Description of that Country— its Laws, Conmio'ce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, &c.— from the arrival of King Otho, in 1833, down to the presoit time. From 
Official Documents and Authentic Sources. By Frederick Strong, Esq. Consul at Athens 
for the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo. 15s. cloth* 

SUNDAY LIBRARY : 

Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons by the following eminent Divines. With Notes, &c. 
by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Six Portraits, SOs. cloth. 
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Archbp. Lawrence 
" Seeker 
Bloomfleld 
Gray 

" Heber 

" Hobart 

" Home 

" Horsley 



6p. Htmtingford 
** Maltby 


Archdeacon Nares 


Professor White 


Rev W. Jones (pt Nayland) 
" C. W. Le Bas 


Pott 


Rev. Arch. Alison 


" Mant 


Dr. Blair 


" C. Benson 


" H. H. Milman 


" Newton 


" Chalmen 


** Joshua Gilpin 


" R. Morehead 


" Portens 


" D'Oyly 


" G. HagKitt 
" RoberfHaU 


*' Thomas Rennell 


«« J. B. Sumner 


" Paley 


" J. H. Spry 


" VanMUdert 


" Parr 


" J. Hewlett 


« Svdney Smith 
" Thomas Townson. 


Dean Chandler 


" Shuttleworth 


" A. Irvine 



SWAINSON.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY . 

AND CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. 6s. 
cloth lettered. | 

SWAINSON.-NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF QUADRUPEDS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. with vignette title and 176 
Woodcuts, 68. cloth. 

•SWAINSON.-NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF BIRDS. By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. Svo. Vignette Titles and above SOO Woodcuts, 
12s. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-ANIMALS IN MENA&ERIES. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. Svo. Vignette Title and numerous Woodcuts, 68. cloth lettered. 

SWAINSON.-NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF FISH, AMPHIBIANS, AND REPTILES. By W. Swainson, Esq. a vols. fcp. Svo. 
with numerous Woodcuts and Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. with Vignette and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY; 

Or, the Natural Classification of Shells and Shell-fish. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 
Svo. with Vignette Title and very numerous Illustrations on Wood, 68. cloth. 

SWAINSON AND SHUCKARD.-HISTORY AND NATURAL 

ARRANGEMENT OF INSECTS. By W. Swainson, Esq., and W. E. Shuckard, Esq. 
1 vol. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 
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SWITZERLAND.-THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

1 vol. fcp. 8vo. witli Vignette Title, 6b. clotb. 

TATE -THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 

WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts ; with IntercaUry Matter of Sacred 
Narrative, supplied Arom the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations : with the 
Hore Pauline of Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By Jambs Tatb, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 8vo. with Map, ISs. cloth. 

TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the 
use of Museums and Travellers. With 5 Plates, 5th Edition, l2mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLOR.-THE STATESMAN. 

By Henry Taylor, Esq., Author of " Philip Van Artevelde." 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

THACKER.-THE COURSER'S COMPANION. 

By Thomas Thacker. 2d Edition, revised and enlarged ; to which is added, The Breeder's 
Guide, or Breeding in all its Branches. 2 vols. 8vo. jBI. lOs. cloth. 

THACKER.— A POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING 

RULES AND BYE-IAWS, for Use ia the Field. By Thomab Th aokbb. U. 6d. sewed. 

THIRLWALL.-THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. Vols. 1 to 7, fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Titles, ^2. 2s. cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood, 
by the following Members of the Etching Club t— 

J. Bell, Sculptor, J. C. Honley, Frank Stone, H. J. Townsend, 

C. W. Cope, J. P. Knight, C. Stonhouse, T. Webster, A.R.A. 

Thomas Oreswiek, R. Redgrave, A.R.A. F. Tayler, 

Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 

Handsomely printed in square crown 8vo. (1842), pp. 336, 218. richly bound in ultra-marine 
cloth ; in morocco in the best manner by Hayday, 3(Ss. 

*»* A few copies printed on prepared paper of great beauty, forming a most unique book, 
^e2. 2s. in ultra-marine cloth ; in morocco in the best manner by Hayday, £2. I7s. ; or in 
Russia, ^6*3. 

*< Few works of the class have a fairer prospect of popularity than this new edition of Thoxson, illustrated by the 
members of the Etching Club. Most of the designs are in accordance with the spirit of the author,— «ome of them 
beautiftil. The landscape visnettes contributed by Mr. Crbswick entitle him to a first place as a hook-illustrator ; 
exhibiting a versatility of talent for which his wannest admirers could hitherto have hardly ventured to give him 
credit Mr. F. Tatlbb. is not far behind, as his designs at pp. 11, 12, and 28, will most satisfactorily prove ; and he 
comes one step nearer historical art than Mr. Creswick, in rimt of nis clever management of rustic figures. Messrs. 
Cope, Horslbt. Rbdorate, and Bell, with all their true Knglish feeling, and the grace of their conceptions, are a 
degree more amoitious. Mr. Bell's preparatory outline of ' ^ring ' gives indications of grace, poetry, and fancy, 
worthy of being carried to the highest perfection. This book is beautiftilly brought out \ the vignettes arc from 
copper, blocks produced by the electrotype process. This gives a peculiarity of effect to the impressions more easy to 
perceive than to describe. Other of our classical poems are to follow, illustrated in a similar fashion. Mr. Bolton 
Cornet's labours are not the less to be commended because they are Tinobtrusive : the work is extremely well edited, 
and therefore entitled to a place. on the library shelf as well as on the drawing-room table." — Arazsxvit. 

THOMSON.— THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 

BOOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony 
TooD Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. &c. 1 vol. post Svo. pp. 518, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

THOMSON.-CHEMISTRT OF ANIMAL BODIES. 

By Thomas Thomson, M.D. Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 
8vo. 16s. cloth. 
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TOMLINS.-A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY ; 

Familiarly explaining the Tenns and Nature of Rngllsh Law ; adapted to the comprehension 
of persons not educated for the legal profession, and affording information peculiarly useftil 
to Ifagistrates, Merchants, Farochial Officers, and others. By Thomas Edlynk Tomlins, 
Attorney and Solicitor. In 1 thick vol. post 8to. 18s. cloth. 

The whole woA hu been revised 1^ • Barrister. 

TOOKE -A HISTORY OF PRICES ; 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Com Trade in the last Two Centuries. By Thomas 
TooKB, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8yo. ^l, 16s. cloth. 

(A Continuation of the Above.) 

AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 1838 and 1839 ; with 
Remarks on the Com Laws, and on proposed Alterationsin our Banking System. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

8vo. The last part published is Part 3 of VoL 3, with Plates, 4s. 6d. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON. 4to. The last part published is Part 1, Vol. 3, with Plates, 148. coloured, 
and 12s. plain. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 

Engineers, 4to. Vol. II. with Twenty-three finely engraved Plates, 28s. cloth. 
Vol. III. with Nineteen finely engraved Plates, jffQ. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS of lONDON : consisting of a series of Papers on " Antiquities,'' and " Con- 
struction." By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. &c. ; Ambrose Poynter; Herr Hallmann, of Han- 
over; Dr. Faraday; Mr. Bracebridge; Herr Beuth, of Berlin; Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. F.A.S. ; 
Mr. C. H. Smith ; Mr. C. Fowler, Hon. Sec. ; Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln ; and Mr. J. P. 
Papworth. Vol. I. Part 2, 4to. with numerous lithographic and woodcut illustrations, 24s. cloth. 

*»* Part 1, Vol. I. uniform with the above, 16s. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last part published is Part I, Vol. XI^. 4to. with Plates, 18s. 

TURNER.-A REGISTER OF EXPERIMENTS, 

Anatomical, Physiological, and Pathological, performed on Living Animals. By J. Turner, 
M.R.V.C. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

TURNER.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L. 12 vols. 8vo. J&8. 3s. cloth. 

Or four separate portions, as follow :-— 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS ; comprising the History of England from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 6th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. jS2. 5s. boards. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES ; comprising the Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry VIII., and also the History of the Litera- 
ture, Religion, Poetry, and Progress of the Reformation and of the Language during that 
period. 3d Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. ^3, boards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. ; comprising the Political History of the 
commencement of the English Reformation : being the First Part of the Modern History of 
England. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. bds. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH : being the 
Second Part of the Modem History of England. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. boards. 




TURNER —THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By Sharon Turnkr, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 8 vols. 8yo. 428. 

VoL 1 considers the Creation and System of the Earth, and of its Veg^etable and Animal Races 
and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. I 

Vol. 2, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, and in the Delng^e, and the i 
History of Human Affairs ; I 

Vol. 3, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 
of our Social Ck>mbinations, ana the Supernatural History of the World. 

TURNER.-A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeing, by one-sided nailing ; and on the Nature, Origin, and Symptoms 
of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By Jambs 
Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. pp. 118, 7s. 6d. boards. 

TURTON'S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. I vol. post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates, I5s. cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONART OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES ; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. &c. New Edition, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated with 1,241 Engravings on 
Wood, dS2. 10s. cloth. 

WALKER -BRITISH ATLAS OF FORTY-SEVEN MAPS, 

CAREFULLY COLOURED ; comprising separate Maps of every Couuty in England, each 
Riding in Yorkshire, and North and South Wales; showing the Roads, Railways, Canals, 
Parks, Boundaries of Boroughs, Places of Election, Polling Places, &c. Compiled firom the 
Maps of the Board of Ordnance and other Trigonometrical Surveys. By J. and C. Walker. 
Imperial 4to. coloured. Three Guineas, half-bound ; large paper. Four Guineas, half-bound. 

*«* Each County may be had separately, in case, 2s. 6d. 

WALTZING. -REFORM TOUR WALTZING. THE TRUE 

THEORY of the RHENISH or SPANISH WALTZ, and of the German Waltz, d Deux Temps, 
analysed and explained for the first time. By An Amateur. Fcp. 8vo. uniform with " Hints 
on Etiquette,*' price Half-a-Crown. 

The Figure of 8 in both theae Waltset on an entirely new principle. 

* t* Waltzing is the art of a gentleman, and never yet was taught or understood by a dancing-master. 

" The author of these amnsine hints cannot be a more enthusiastic admirer of waltzing th«m we are. It was a 
source of enjoyment to us in the land of its legitimate home for many a year in the days or yore j but, h^las, ils sort 
pass^es ces jours de f%te ! we are now too old and rheumatic to be able to indulce in such pastmies. Those of our 
readers, however, who are younger and more active than ourselves, and who wish to know what real waltzing actually 
means, cannot do better than benefit by the system laid down and recommended for adoption by ' An Amateur,' 
whose remarlts are well calciUated to prove serviceable to the unijutiated."— Ukitbo Ssbticx Gazxttx. 

WARDLAW.-SERMONS, 

By Dr. Wardlaw. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

WARDLAW -DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 

OF THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY— the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead ; the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ ; the Doctrine of the Atonement ; the Christian 
Character, &c. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 6th Edition, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithologfy. By Charles Watkrton, Esq., Author of " Wanderings in South 
America." With an Autobiography of the Author, and a view of Walton Hall. Third 
Edition, fcp. 8vo. 88. cloth. 

WELLBELOVED.-EBURACUM ; 

Or, York under the Romai^. By C. Wbllbelovbd. Royal Svo. with 17 Plates, 12s. cloth. 
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WESTWOOD.-INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSI- 

FICATION OF INSECTS; comprising^ an Account of the Habits and Transfonnations of the 
different Families ; a Synopsis of all the British, and a Notice of the more remarkable Foreign 
Genera. By J. O. Wbstwood, Sec. Ent. Soc. London, F.L.S., Ace. 3 vols, illustrated with 
above 150 Woodcuts, comprising about 2500 distinct Figures, ^62. 7s. cloth. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART; 

Containing^ Plain and Concise Observations on the Construction and Management of the 
Stable ; a brief and popular Outline of the Structure and Economy of the Horse ; the Nature, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of the Diseases and Accidents to which the Horse is liable ; the 
best method of performing various Important Operations ; with Advice to the Purchasers of 
Horses ; and a copious Materia Medica and Pharmacopoeia. 17th Edition, entirely recon- 
structed , with considerable Additions and Alterations, bringing the workup to the present state 
of Veterinary Science. By W. C. Spoonbr, Veterinary Surgeon, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 588, with 
coloured Plate, 16s. cloth. London, 1842. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE; 

Or, Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle and other Domestic Animals, except 
the Horse. 6th Edition, re-arranged, with copious Additions and Notes, by W. C. Spoonbr, 
Vet. Surgeon, Author of a "Treatise on the Influenza," and a "Treatise on the Foot and 
L^ of the Horse," &c. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

WHITE.-THE GOSPEL PROMOTIVE OF TRUE HAPPINESS. 

By the Rev. Hugh Whitb, M.A. 12mo. 68. cloth. 

WILDE-AUSTRIA : 

Its Literary and Medical Institutions ; with Notes on the Present State of Science, and a 
Guide to the Hospitals and Sanatory Establishments of Vienna. By W. R. Wilde, M.R.I.A. 
L.R.C.S.I. Corresponding Member of the Imperial Society of Physicans of Vienna, &c. ; 
Author of " Narrative of a Voyage to Vienna, Palestine," &c. Post 8vo. Map, 9s. 6d. cloth. 

WILKINSON.-THE ENGINES OF WAR, &c. 

Being a History of Ancient and Modem Projectile Instruments and Engines of Warfare and 
Sporting; including the Manufacture of Fire Arms, the History and Manufacture of Gun- 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
Observations on Bronze : to which are added, Remarks on some Peculiarities of Iron, and on 
the Extraordinary Effect produced by the Action of Sea-water on Cast Iron ; with Details of 
various Miscellaneous Experiments. By H. Wilkinson, M.R.A.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

WOOD.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, AND 

INTERIOR COMMUNICATION in GENERAL; containing numerouis Experiments on 
the Powers of the Improved Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of Con- 
veyance on Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By Nicholas Wood, Colliery Viewer, 
Memb. Inst. Civ, Eng. &c. Third edition, very greatly enlarged, with 13 large Plates, and 
several new Woodcuts. ^1. Us. 6d, cloth. 

YOUNG LADIES' BOOK (THE) : 

A Manual of Elegant Recreations, Exercises, and Pursuits. 4th Edition, with numerous 
beautifully executed Engravings on Wood, ^ei. Is. elegantly bound in crimson silk, lined with 
imitation of Mechlin lace. 
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